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A New reports from Paris and Berlin may be 
Medical trusted, a cure has been found for diph- 
Oiscovery. theria ; and nothing else in the world’s re- 
cent progress of which these pages could make note 
has an equal degree of interest or importance. Just 
four years ago, public health officers, hospital au- 
thorities and private medical practitioners were 
vieing with each other in their haste to reach Berlin 
and to obtain a modicum of Dr. Koch’s precious lymph 
for the cure of consumption by inoculation. The 
whole world was thrilled with excitement over the 
great discovery. Unfortunately the hopes then 
aroused have not been realized. The nature of pul- 
monary disease is better understood than ever before, 
and undoubtedly its ravages have been somewhat 
diminished by wise methods of prevention, by con- 
stitutional treatment in the early stages, and by 
timely resort to those climates which are natural 
sanitariums. But the specific annihilation of the 
tuberculosis germ through Dr. Koch’s remedy would 
seem thus far to have proved afailure. Some two 
years ago, after one season of cholera epidemic in 
Russia and various parts of Europe, and in anticipa- 
tion of another and more trying season, it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Pasteur in his Paris laboratory had 
perfected a cure for cholera. His method also was that 
of the introduction into the human system, by hypo- 
dermic injection, of a substance which was to give 
the person thus inoculated a sure immunity from the 
dreaded Asiatic scourge. Happily, stalwart measures 
of quarantine, isolation, water-supply purification, 
and the like, have driven the cholera back to oriental 
confines where such administrative precautions are 
non-existent. But whether or not the Pasteur cholera 
cure has actual merit, the world at large has not ac- 
cepted it ; and no great community, so far as we can 
learn, has yet pretended to rely upon it. In the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
the cholera is a disease whose actual ravages and pos- 
sible dangers dwindle into insignificance in compari- 
son with so ever-present and frightful a scourge as 
diphtheria. This dreaded malady is no respecter of 
social classes. It invades the palace of the million- 
aire in almost as high a percentage of cases as the 
hovel or the crowded tenement house. It defies the 


more than one-half of the cases prove fatal. Not to 
attempt here an explanation of the nature or working 
of the new cure, we may merely remark that the 
claims made for it abroad are extremely optimistic. 
Its use in hospitals is said to have reduced the diph- 
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theria mortality from more than fifty per cent. to 
about ten. If the Koch consumption cure and the 
Pasteur cholera cure have as yet come short of the 
immediate practical results that were anticipated for 
them, it does not follow by any means that these dis- 
tinguished bacteriologists were not upon the right 
track, nor is there on that account any greater rea- 
son for skepticism about the diphtheria cure. The 
New York Board of Health, which commands scien- 
tific talent of a high order, has undertaken the ex- 
periment of preparing the anti-toxine serum at much 
expense and with great care. The health authorities 
of Boston have taken similar action. We have good 
reason therefore to believe that official tests in these 
two great American cities will within a few months 


best medical skill, so that the grim records show that \ give us a conclusive demonstration of the question 
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whether or not the much-discussed new diphtheria 
cure is a practical and effective remedy. 


While small-pox has never been 
suppressed beyond the possibility 
of its re-appearance with occa- 
sional threats of epidemic virulence, there is to-day 
very little fear of it in highly civilized countries. 
Compulsory vaccination is in many lands one of the 
most firmly established features of health adminis- 
tration. Aged men and women remember well how 
fearful and how imminent a scourge the small-pox 
was in their youth. Nowadays, in the homes of 
well-to-do people, small-pox is regarded as practically 
an extinct malady ; yet few indeed are the families 
whose records of two or three generations ago do not 
contain instances of death by small-pox. There is an 
anti-vaccination movement in England, with inter- 
national affiliations, whose adherents maintain with 
some ingenuity and with intense conviction that the 
disappearance of small-pox has been retarded rather 
than assisted by vaccination, and that the decline of 
what a few decades ago was the commonest and most 
fatal of infectious diseases has been due simply to 
general sanitary progress. They attribute the change 
to our improved arrangements for isolation and dis- 
infection, and to what may be termed the general 
triumph of private and public cleanliness. It is pos- 
sible that they are right, although the great consensus 
of scientific authority is on the side of vaccination ; 
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DIPHTHERIA PATIENT. 


and the public vaccinator is as well established an 


official as any other governmental servant. In one 
respect the friends and the enemies of vaccination 
occupy common ground. Both parties are solidly 
committed to the doctrine that the health and well- 
being of the community are enormously dependent 
upon the effectiveness of public administration. The 
anti-vaccinationists stand for public sanitary cleans- 
ing services of the most perfect description; for 
prompt and thorough-going detection and isolation by 
boards of health or municipal authorities of all cases 
of communicable disease ; for all such services as that 
of disinfection, and for such restrictions and rules in 
slums and tenement house districts as will diminish 
the dangers that arise from overcrowding, from do- 
mestic uncleanliness, and from insanitary housing 
conditions. Those who believe in compulsory and 
official vaccination simply go one long step further in 
the direction of that public invasion of what was 
once considered the sacred domain of the individual, 
which has inevitably marked every advance in 
modern health services. If the new diphtheria cure 
should prove to be as valuable as its advocates are 
confident that it will, we may expect that its applica- 
tion, particularly in the tenement districts of crowded 
cities, will fall to the lot of the health authorities. 
Typhoid fever is one of the great scourges which, al- 
most solely through improved public measures, has 
been reduced to a position far less important than it 
once occupied. 
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Whereas in European cities the bat- 
tle of the municipa} and health au- 
thorities, so far as epidemics were 
concerned, was until a few years ago waged chiefly 
against small-pox, typhus, and occasional outbreaks 
of cholera, it is now considered that the victory has 
in the main been won against these bolder and grosser 
enemies of the race, and the conflict has set in against 
the diseases which are hostile to child life. Scarlet 
fever and diphtheria are the chief of these children’s 
maladies, with measles as a less dreaded but ex- 
tremely mischievous third.. Thus far the weapons 
have been mainly those of vigilant, never-ceasing in- 
spection, immediate isolation, disinfection through 
the aid of highly organized official disinfecting staffs, 
and in general the sharp blocking up of those avenues 
through which infection is most likely to be commu- 
nicated. The difficulty of perfect isolation in tene- 
ment houses has led to the great extension of public 
hospitals for the reception of children ill with diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and measles. The great objects 
of the administrators of the public health system are 
{1) to abolish the plague spots which are the sources 
of infection, and (2) when infection has appeared to 
prevent its spread. This of course is the sound policy 
to be pursued. But, (3) and concurrently, every pos- 
sible effort is made to save the lives of the poor chil- 
dren actually seized with infectious maladies. If we 
are rightly informed with regard to the anti-toxine 
cure for diphtheria, its application is to be beneficial 
both as a preventive against attack and also, where 
not previously applied, as a remedy to be adminis- 
tered in the early stages of the disease. Its immedi- 
ate interest naturally lies in its use asa remedy. A 
considerable amount of experience, tested in the light 
of comparative statistics, would benecessary in order 
to show the preventive value of such treatment, and 
even then it would be difficult to distribute the honors 
between a remedial specific of this kind and a gener- 
ally efficient sanitary administration. As in the case 
of vaccination, no one could ever tell us conclusively 
what part the particular treatment has played, and 
what part improved conditions of public and private 
cleanliness have had in the gratifying diminution of 
the malady. 


Whatever then should prove to be the merits 
of this alleged cure for diphtheria, there can 
be no mistake in the policy of public cleanli- 
ness and of constantly improved health administra 
tion. Our American cities come short of their Eu- 
ropean contemporaries in most points of municipal 
organization and service. Fortunately, in the mat- 
ter of public health work we have less to be ashamed 
of than in almost any other particular. There have 
been some scandals in the health department of New 
York City, but there has been very much to com- 
mend. All that is needed to bring our American 
municipal health administration up to a point of 
scientific and practical efficiency equal to that of the 
very best managed foreign cities, is a reform of our 
municipal government in general respects. The 
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work of health boards is necessarily hampered at 
many points by the existence of corruption, of spoils 
methods, and of ignorance and inefficiency, in other 
departments of city government, 


The Ques‘ion In the European cities, of late, the most 


important municipal inquiries in matters 
pertaining to the public health have been 
directed toward the question how to improve the 
housing of the people. Statistical demonstrations 


of 
Tenements. 


DR. CYRUS EDSON, OF NEW YORK. 


have aroused the slumbering conscience of the well- 
to-do classes to the fact that the death-rate among 
families living in one or two rooms of tenement 
houses is enormously greater than the average death 
rate for the whole community, and that the housing 
question is the most serious and vital of all the ques- 
tions that have to do with the improvement of the 
industrial, social, and moral condition of city popula- 
tions. In consequence, a vast amount of attention 
has been given to various phases of the problem. 
Stringent regulations have been adopted in most 
foreign cities to prevent the future construction of 
badly planned and unhealthy tenements, and house- 
to-house inspection has been organized to enforce the 
rules against overcrowding and insanitary conditions. 
In many instances the public authorities have bought 
up, condemned and destroyed considerable areas of 
slum property in order to get rid of narrow and 
vicious street systems, and to secure complete re- 
construction where no mere renovation could avail 
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anything. ' These drastic remedies have been attended 
with remarkable improvements in the death rate, and 
with many benefits. But measures of prevention 
are chiefly relied upon; and advantage is taken of 
the natural tendency to build up suburbs and to 
spread the population over a large area by virtue of 
modern transit facilities. It is not commonly known 
that the population of the city of New York is by far 
the most congested of any in the world. Many cir- 
cumstances have united to crowd an unprecedented 
mass of population into the tenement houses of the 
lower half of Manhattan Island. A recent act of the 
state legislature appropriated some ten thousand dol- 
lars for the expenses of an inquiry into the condition 
of New York tenement houses, and a tenement house 
committee was appointed to conduct the inquiry, 
with Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cent- 
ury Magazine, as chairman. Among Mr, Gilder’s 
colleagues are Dr. Cyrus Edson, the distinguished 
health authority; Mr. George B. Post, an eminent 
architect ; Mr. Roger Foster, a well-known lawyer, 
and several practical business men. ._The inquiry has 
been prosecuted with great fidelity. Many witnesses 
have been called to testify before the committee, 
house-to-house examinations have been made, and 
much statistical information tabulated, as a general 
result of which the committee will be in position to 
make important recommendations to the legislature. 
It is not that any revolutionary treatment of the 
question is expected at the present time, but only 
that certain specific reforms canbe introduced and a 
more enlightened public opinion formed to stand be- 
hind the Board of Health and the other official 
authorities who are charged with the administration 
of laws and ordinances. 


Trinity Church The testimony given at the public hear- 
as ings of the committee did not for a 
tandiord. while seem to secure an adequate amount 
of attention from the newspapers; but when the 
question of the character of the tenement house 
property of the millionaire Trinity Church Corpora- 
tion came up for exposure, a sensational interest was 
visibly stimulated. Trinity Church derives a vast 
revenue from New York property in which thou- 
sands of people are born, eat, sleep, and die. It is 
charged against the management of this property 
that the death rate in Trinity tenement houses is not 
only far higher than the average death rate of the 
city, but also appreciably higher than the average in 
the tenement districts which house a corresponding 
class of people. It would seem necessary to say that 
so far as figures of actual death rates have been pro- 
duced, the mortality in New York tenement houses 
is decidedly less than that which is to be found in the 
so-called slum districts of European cities, even where 
the average rate for the cities as a whole compares 
favorably with the rate for New York as a whole. 
Nothing is to be gained by the attempt to make the 
situation blacker than it is, and we are sure that this 
is not the desire or disposition of the Tenement House 
Committee, which indeed is showing a spirit of fine 
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judgment and discrimination in its work. But it 
may well ask why the Trinity Church tenements 
should not be made as healthy as those of the Pea- 
body Fund in London, or as the best models in New 
York and Brooklyn, instead of showing twice as high 
a death rate? The facts do not seem to warrant any 
special censure of Trinity Church for past conditions, 
but point rather to the duty and opportunity of an 
entirely new future policy in the conduct of its secu- 
lar affairs. Any further discussion of the Tene- 
ment House Committee and its work, so far as we are 
concerned, may well await the final report. But it is 
worth while to suggest that all the facts ascertainable 
would tend to show that the worst evils of American 
slums can be abated at far less expense and with far 
less difficulty than European cities are compelled to 
meet. It only behooves us to act promptly and effi- 
ciently, and in the main through measures of preven- 
tion. It is not really necessary in this country at the 
dawn of the twentieth century that any large part of 
our population should be housed less decently than 
horses. 
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THE REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D., 
Rector of Trinity Church. 


The Duty Nor is it true that this is a question. 

of Society. Which the law of supply and demand 
can settle through its own unaided opera- 

tion. For the most part, improved shelter for the. 
human race in civilized lands will indeed come about 
through the operation of ordinary economic forces ;. 
but the chief difficulty with slum populations is that 
they are not open to the inducements which deter- 
mine the conduct of better favoredelements. Through, 
force of gregarious habits, lack of ambition and a 
strange sort of stupor which seems to overtake people- 
thus situated, the overcrowded slum populations are. 
not eager to leave behind them those conditions that 
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are not only fatal to their own interests but harmful 
to the whole community. Some one may reply that 
if they are content it is their own business ; and that 
neither they nor their greedy landlords should be 
molested. But no such answer could be made by any 
one who had ever given a serious second thought to 
the problem. The slums are full of children; and 
society has taken upon itself the responsibility not 
only of giving full citizenship and political sovereignty 
to every man, but has also accepted the responsibility 
of furnishing education and an environment of social 
order to the rising generation. It is therefore the 
plain business of the community to take scientific 
hold of the slums precisely as a farmer would proceed 
to drain and reclaim aswamp. It is the business of 
society to see that streets are wide enough to let in 
air and sunshine, and that no houses or rooms shall 
be used for human habitations into which air and 
light do not amply penetrate. It is the business of 
the community to see that the best of schools are pro- 
vided ; that the children have some proper physical 
culture and manual training as well as mental and 
moral instruction ; that play-grounds are provided ; 
that criminal influences are eradicated to the utmost ; 
that baths and evening classes, as the auxiliaries of 
ordinary school facilities, should be placed where 
every poor child may have access tothem ; and that 
landlords are compelled to co-operate by repairing or 
destroying every dwelling which does not conform to 
a reasonable standard as to its arrangements and 
sanitary conditions. 


Muntetpal It is on several accounts fortunate that the 
Reform in work of the Tenement House Committee 
New York. has been going on in New York concur- 
rently with the investigation into police corruption 
conducted by the Lexow Committee and abetted by 
the work of Dr. Parkhurst and his assistants. While 
it is important in the highest sense to break up the 
criminal conspiracy which has ruled and robbed New 
York, it is also well that there should be brought be- 
fore the minds of the people the need of various posi- 
tive improvements in the public services and the con- 
ditions.of municipal life. The Lexow investigations, 
as resumed after the November elections, continued 
day by day to unearth new facts and to show by 
fresh sources of evidence how thoroughly corrupt 
from top to bottom has been the entire police system 
and Tammany ‘“ machine.” The unmistakable de- 
mand of the citizens is for an extension of the powers 
of the Lexow Committee so that it may investigate 
all the departments of the city and may work with- 
out cessation until nothing is left to be revealed. It 
is seriously feared lest certain influential Republican 
leaders may be disposed to call a halt at the very 
moment when a continuance of the investigation is 
most urgently desired. It will be unfortunate for the 
Republican party in the State of New York if it forgets 
that its victory was a protest against bad government, 
and was won under pledges of disinterested adminis- 


to party. Mayor Strong has declared himself since 
the election with an explicitness that leaves nothing 
to be wished. He proposes to know nothing about 
parties, but to do everything in his power to give 
New York a businesslike municipal government. 





MAYOR-ELECT EDWIN U. CURTIS, OF BOSTON. 


Municipal reform, and a non-partisan 
conduct of the affairs of municipal cor- 
porations, have been the watchwords of 
the month. A very important convention of the 
Municipal Reform League has been held in Minne- 
apolis, and prominent representatives of numerous 
cities brought cheering reports to the gathering. To 
enumerate the American cities which are now en- 
gaged in tasks of investigation into their local affairs 
with a view to improvement, would mean the listing 
of nearly every important place comprised in the 
United States census. While the people are in the 
mood for it is the time to act. There will be reactions 
here and there ; but if energetic work is done in this 
new year 1895, it can be said with confidence that the 
bottom has been touched and that American munici- 
pal government will never again reach a point of 
degradation and humiliation so low as it has known 
in the days that are past. In Boston and the princi- 
pal Massachusetts cities, as also in various other New 
England communities, municipal elections were held 
in December. Not to particularize, it may be said 
‘hat the average result has been highly encouraging 
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tration in the interests of the people, without regard*~ to the men who have worked for municipal improve- 
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ment regardless of personal cliques and party rings. 
The question of license or no license has been 
voted on in a great number of New England towns, 
with the apparent result of a gain in the no-license 
vote. In many places the vote of last year was 
reversed. New England should learn that no real 
good can ever come from a reopening of this license 
question at the yearly municipal elections. It is a 
matter that should be settled upon some dignified 
basis, once for all. Atleast it should not be opened 
oftener than once in ten years; and then it should be 
considered apart from ordinary municipal elections 
and made to stand or fall upon its separate merits. 
The perpetual intrusion of this issue of policy as to 
the liquor traffic, weakens public interest. in other 
important phases of municipal life, and is profitable 
neither to the temperance party nor to the saloon 
party. Massachusetts ought to find a better way to 
deal with the question. 


oy we The friends of deep water communication 

Waterways between the great lakes and the Atlantic 

Movement. seaboard have met with many rebuffs, 
but they were never less inclined than now to dismiss 
their favorite theme. They have formed themselves 
into an International Deep-Waterways Association, 
with standing officers and a permanent executive 
board composed of Americans and Canadians. The 
moving spirits have lately been in session at Chicago, 
and have agreed upon a bill which has since been in- 
troduced at Washington in both houses and which 
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provides for a commission of investigation consisting 
of one army officer, one navy officer and three civil- 
ians. A preliminary report is desired before the first 
of next December, and a final report at the end of 
1896. It isa part of the plan to secure also from the 
Canadian Parliament a similar commission ; and the 
drafted bills provide that the two commissions may 
at times sit in joint session if they find it expedient 
todoso. It is proposed that the investigation to be 
made shall have the broadest possible character and 
shall include testimony upon all proposed routes and 
methods for securing deep-water communication with 
the great lakes. It will be a part of the task to esti- 
mate the present and prospective usefulness of such 
communication, and to examine thoroughly into the 
question of expense. The present form in which this 
topic demands the public hearing is the result of the 
deep-waterways convention that was held in Toronto 
last September, which resolved itself into an Interna- 
tional Deep-Waterways Association, of which the 
Hon. Oliver A. Howland of Toronto was made presi- 
dent, Mr. L. E. Cooley of Chicago and the Hon. 
James Fisher of Winnipeg vice presidents, and Mr. 
Frank A. Flower of Superior, Wisconsin, executive 
secretary. Mr. A. L. Crocker of the Minneapolis 
Board of Trade was made chairman of the executive 
committee, which, besides the officers named, in- 
cludes Messrs. James Dunham of Chicago, James 
Conmee of Port Arthur, Arthur Gifford of Meford, 
Ontario, R. R. Dobell of Quebec, Edwin H. Abbott 
of Boston, J. H. Davidson of St. Paul, and W. H. Sey- 
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mour of Sault Ste. Marie. Besides the international 
organization, there have been appointed a, list of 
presidents of state and provincial organizations for 
the entire region that can be regarded as in any sense 
tributary to the chain of great lakes and the river St. 
Lawrence. The list of state presidents is made up of 
men of recognized energy and ability. The move- 
ment has thus been put upon a basis which must 














MR. FRANK A. FLOWER. 

command a respectful hearing. The platform 
adopted at Toronto some months ago recognized the 
desirability of joint action by the United States and 
Canada in all further projects looking toward a deep- 
water outlet for the commerce of tke interior. It de- 
clared that all channels through the lakes and their 
seaboard connections should be not less than twenty- 
one feet deep, and that all permanent structures 
should be designed on the basis of a depth of not less 
than twenty-six feet. The convention declared that 
it recognized the utility of the natural route to the 
sea by the St. Lawrence river as the most cheaply 
and quickly improvable, and that it was also im- 
pressed with the commercial necessity of the route 
reaching the Atlantic ocean via the Hudson river. 
The deep-waterways movement represents the hopes, 
and the more or less enthusiastic convictions, of a 
vast number of people in the interior of the United 
States. The credentials that it presents to Congress 
are unimpeachable. It asks what is eminently rea- 
sonable when it proposes this official commission of 
inquiry. It is to be hoped that the demand will be 


granted. 


The One of the first questions to secure a hear- 
Nicaragua ing upon the reassembling of Congress in 
Canal. December, was that of the status of the 
much-buffeted Nicaragua canal project. The canal 
has a staunch and patriotic defender in Senator 
Morgan. To speak in general terms, and not to 
enter here upon the discussion of details, it would 
seem a clear proposition that the political and finan- 
cial authority and control of the United States gov- 
ernment ought to dominate the affairs of the Nica- 
ragua canal. It is true that Nicaragua is not a 
portion of the United States ; and yet in a very im- 
portant sense any deep-water channel across Central 
America would constitute a most essential part of 
our national coast line. England’s interest in the 
Suez canal on account of her hold upon India has a 
very shadowy validity in the nature of things, when 
compared with the propriety of a full control by the 
United States of the Nicaragua canal. For, after 
all, India is a great Asiatic empire pertaining in no 
way to the integrity of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and probably destined in 
the early future to resume the autonomy which Brit- 
ish conquest has suspended. The control of the 
Nicaragua canal might better be compared with that 
of the Irish Channel as forming an essential route 
between parts of one sovereign state. 


There are many important reasons 
why action by our government re- 
specting the canal should be prompt 
and unambiguous. We in this country had supposed 
that the Bluefields difficulty was entirely disposed of, 
but Great Britain has unexpectedly refused to ac- 
knowledge Nicaragua’s complete jurisdiction over 
the Mosquito strip. As our readers are aware, the 
Mosquito Coast is as essential to the integrity of Nica- 
ragua as the coast of New Jersey is to that of the 
United States, or the coast of Kent to that of Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more frivolous than Eng- 
land’s claim, through a pretended regard for the 
Mosquito Indians, to intermeddle in any manner 
whatsoever with the question of Nicaragua’s full 
jurisdiction over her own territory. England might 
as well dispute the sovereignty of the United States 
over the Indian Territory by virtue of some pretended 
interposition in behalf of the Cherokees. What makes 
England’s position the more absurd is the entire ac- 
quiescence of the Mosquito Indians themselves in _ all 
the governmental and jurisdictional claims of Nica- 
ragua. There can be only one intelligible explana- 
tion of the British desire to intermeddle on the Mos- 
quito Coast, and that is England’s determination to 
have some share in the control of the Nicaragua 
canal,—the Mosquito Coast lying very near the en- 
trance to the proposed passage. All that is needed on 
our part is a clear and intelligent policy. Nothing 
but our own seeming indifference could have em- 
boldened England to her new series of claims regard- 
ing matters in this hemisphere. It is not that Eng- 
land has in any wise asserted herself against the 
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United States, but rather that she has felt it not un- 
reasonable that she might step in where we are in 
default. Thus there would seem little doubt of the 
truth of Admiral Walker’s recent assertions regard- 
ing British intrigues in the Hawaiian Islands. Since 
the United States has declined to accept those fair 
possessions as a freely-offered gift, the British can 
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scarcely oe blamed for desiring that so enormously 
valuable an acquisition should come her way rather 
than fall to Japan or Germany or some.other power. 
We would not be misunderstood as desiring to cast 
any reflections whatsoever upon British policy. The 
present prime minister of Great Britain is an im- 
perialist of the most avowe? type; and it is consid- 
ered a bad week in British imperial circles when some 
new island of the seas, some new African district, or 
some populous Asiatic province contiguous to the In- 
dian empire, has not been added to the domains 
which acknowledge allegiance to the British Crown. 
Nothing could be more idle than for us to complain of 
the cardinal principles upon which the iniperial poli- 
tics of both great British parties are founded. Our 
entire discussion has to do with appropriate Ameri- 
can policies. Conquest is not desired by any group 
or party in the United States; but inasmuch as we 
are living in a world whose affairs are largely domi- 
nated by nations of a highly aggressive disposition, 
it behooves us to guard firmly our own interests. The’ 
annexation of Hawaii, the undivided control of the 
Nicaragua canal, the acquisition of a strong naval 
station in the West Indies, and the emphatic asser- 


tion of certain principles regarding European inter- 
ference in the affairs of Central and South America, 
would form a very moderate and reasonable Ameri- 
can policy. 


The We are glad to observe that President 
‘Saale Cleveland has taken occasion in his mes- 
* gage to Congress to call attention to the 
dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain, re- 
garding the boundary lines of British Guiana, and to 
express his wish that Great Britain should consent 
to an arbitration of this question. In view of the 
history of the case, as outlined in these pages last 
month, Mr. Cleveland might well have expressed 
himself with greater emphasis. The subject is one 
which ought to be dealt with by Congress. Boundary 
disputes are in constant process of adjustment by 
joint commissions or outside arbitration, and there is 
no conceivable reason why the metes and bounds of 
British Guiana should not long ago have been deter- 
mined. It is reported that Mexico and Guatemala 
have just now yielded to good counsels by agreeing 
to submit for adjustment by a joint commission what 
had begun to be a very acute boundary quarrel. 


Seen The character of the verdict rendered in 

to Seal the arbitration over the seals in the Bering 

Poachers. Soa left it incumbent upon the United 
States to pay certain actual damages in compensation 
for losses entailed upon Canadian poaching vessels 
which our revenue patrol steamers had captured or 
warned away from the sealing grounds. The official 
inquiry into the amount of such damages has been 
completed, and the President recommends that Con- 
gress shall accordingly appropriate a sum exceeding 
four hundred thousand dollars, to meet in good faith 
this international obligation. The award is seriously 
criticised in some quarters, and it is claimed that a 
small fraction of this amount would be ample to pay 
all losses that could be fairly reckoned in. We prefer 
to believe that the inquiry has been diligently and 
properly conducted by our own government, and that 
Congress would pursue the wise and dignified course 
in promptly assenting to the President’s recom- 
mendation. There can be nothing gained by wrang- 
ling over the items and details. Our government had 
pursued the policy of protecting the seal herd against 
poachers because we believed it was our right to do 
so and that the preservation of the herd required it. 
But having submitted all questions in controversy to 
a tribunal of arbitration, and having accepted its 
findings, we should not haggle over minor expenses 
bat should proceed to pay the bill with good nature 
and alacrity. : 


r It is impossible to persuade the country te 
Legislative take any keen interest in the doings of the 
Season. »resent Congress. Our venerable forefath- 
ers who made the Federal Constitution were political 
giants, and we all revere their masterpiece. But never- 
theless, we may be pardoned for wishing they had not 
adopted the plan by which each Congress holds its 
second regular session after its successor has been 
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elected. Very much useful and interesting legisla- 
tion is now under discussion at Washington, but the 
country refuses to pay any respect to a surviving 
Democratic Congress, when the elections have gone 
so overwhelmingly the other way. Not until next 
December, thirteen months after its election, will the 
new Congress meet in its first regular session. Mean- 
while, the results of the November elections will 
make themselves manifest more promptly in other 
directions. With the opening of the year, new mayors 
are entering upon their difficult tasks, and a great 
number of state legislatures are assembling, with 
work of more than usual importance laid out for 
them by their constituents. The eyes of the people, 
in many communities at least, will be turned with 
far keener interest to their new city and state govern- 
ments than to their somewhat discredited national 
law makers at Washington. ' 


~~ The President’s message was not a thrill- 
gress of ° i 
Civil Service ing document, although it was useful as 
Reform. asummary of our foreign relations and 
domestic affairs. It was more emphatic in its omis- 
sions than in its utterances, and was better received, 
apparently, by the Republican than by the Demo- 
cratic press. President Cleveland’s non-partisan at- 
titude has been growing continually more obvious. 
It is now shown in his strong disposition to make 
further extensions in the sphere of operation of the 
civil service law. In this policy Mr. Cleveland can 
now make no mistake on the side of precipitancy. 
The last elections have done more than anything else 





HON. CARL SCHURZ, 





that has ever happened in the United States to sus- 
tain the contentions of the civil service reformers ; 
and the great mass of citizens of all parties are quite 
ready to see every branch of the public business of 
the country performed in a businesslike way, by per- 
sons chosen and retained for merit and competency, 
without any regard to their political claims or affilia- 
tions. The Civil Service Reform League has held its 
annual meeting, going to Chicago this year; and it 
never met under more auspicious circumstances. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, the president of the League, made 
an important address that deserves to rank with the 
annual reviews which his predecessor, the lamented 
George William Curtis, was wont to present on sim- 
ilar occasions. The doings of the present adminis- 
tration have been most perplexingly inconsistent as 
regards the civil service. At times, one has been 
almost forced to believe that no administration in 
the history of the country was ever more shameless 
in its use of the offices for spoils. The administra- 
tion at other times has seemed to rise to most 
commendable heights of disinterestedness in the 
distribution of patronage. Upon the whole, the 
cause of clean and honest government is making 
unmistakable progress in the United States. Many 
of the newly-elected state governors are expressing 
themselves as determined to give their states an ex- 
ample of businesslike, non-partisan administration, 
and various mayors-elect are announcing their plans 
in similar terms. The overwhelming defeat of the 
Democrats, in spite of their possession of all the 
power and influence of federal patronage, has made 
civil service reformers out of some of the most ob- 
durate spoilsmen in the House of Representatives. 
They are forced to admit that for most congressmen 
the chance to dispense patronage is a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. 


The President’s message, the annual report 

yo ig of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
report of the Controller of the Currency all 

give much prominence to the question of currency 
reform, and Congress has taken the matter in hand 
with an interest and a degree of intelligent compre- 
hension that had hardly been anticipated. Recent 
experience has taught the country several important 
lessons. It has shown that the volume of outstand- 
ing treasury notes puts a wholly unnecessary and ex- 
ceedingly difficult and costly burden upon the public 
treasury, through the necessity of maintaining large 
reserves of gold in order to redeem notes which are 
never canceled and which may therefore be used 
again and again to deplete the stock of accumulated 
gold. Again, it has been made clear to the whole 
business world that our banking system does not af- 
ford any such elasticity of currency as the strenuous 
demands of business sometimes make desirable. In 
fact, the recent money panic was due in large part to 
our system of banking, which refuses to give credit 
and lend money precisely at those times when banks 
should come forward and sustain the commercial and 
industrial world. What is now proposed is some 
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plan of bank note issues which may be made, in the 
first place, to assist in retiring or locking up a large 
part if not all of the outstanding volume of green- 
backs and treasury notes ; and which, in the second 
place, shall have such an element of elasticity as to 
make the circulating medium expand and contract 
as the state of business may dictate. Our Canadian 
neighbors have a flexible and successful system of 
bank note issues, and the plans now under discussion 
at Washington resemble in many respects the Ca- 
nadian currency and bank system. Our monetary 
circulation has become complicated and diverse, and 
it needs simplification. Secretary Carlisle’s propos- 
als, while in some respects perhaps far from ideal or 
theoretical perfection, at least point the way toward 
a currency system that would be a great improve- 
ment over the existing one. Upon one thing at least 
let us congratulate ourselves. It is not necessary for 
us in practical business to note any distinctions in 
the form of our currency. For purposes of ordinary 
exchange it does not make the slightest difference 
whether one receives payment in gold, silver, green- 
backs, bullion certificates, or national banknotes, 
because the national credit is behind all these varieties 
of circulating medium, and none of them will be per- 
mitted to come to grief. Nothing in Mr. Cleveland’s 
message has a firmer tone ora clearer ring than his 
declaration that the administration will not hesitate 
to issue bonds and buy gold whenever it seems neces- 
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sary in order to preserve the national credit and the 
parity of our different forms of money. A good 
monetary system bears a vital relationship to the in- 
dustrial life and prosperity. It is evident that our 
present system can be materially improved ; but as 
for those who complain of it too bitterly, we should 
suggest that residence for a year or two in a country 
whose currency is really vicious and debased would 
give them a totally different view of conditions in 
their own country. We want a dollar that shall be 
safe, stable, and relatively equable as a measure of 
value, but we want no crude experiments. 


The Sir John Thompson, Prime Minister of 
Premiership Canada, died suddenly on December 19 in 
of Canada. Windsor Castle. He had gone to England 
with other Canadians to represent certain official in- 
terests, and had been called to Windsor to receive the 
Queen’s hospitality and to pay his respects. His 
career had been an honorable and faithful, rather 
than a showy or brilliant one. He had risen to the 
first place in the Dominion through industrious ex- 
ercise of fine talents, and not through political in- 
trigue.’ His party in Canada was not without men of 
equal repute and ability to close the gap. Lord 
Aberdeen, the Governor-General, promptly selected 
the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell as the successor of Sir 
John Thompson ; and accordingly the optimistic and 
energetic gentleman who has lately rendered con- 
spicuous service as Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
and who had previously filled other cabinet positions, 


HON. MACKENZIE BOWELL, 
New Premier of Canada. 


notably that of Minister of Customs, is now the man 
at the helm. Canadian administration gains much 
from the continuity of statesmen in responsible pub- 
lic life. Mr. Abbott was not a great politician, but 
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he was a man of administrative capacity and ex- 
perience, and he stepped into Sir John Macdonald’s 
place without causing a single tremor in the machin- 
ery of government. In like manner Sir John Thomp- 
son, who was Minister of Justice, was eminently pre- 
pared to succeed to the post of prime minister and 
president of the council, when death removed his 
colleague and chief. The death of Sir John left a 
cabinet in which were several gentlemen eminently 
qualified to sit at the head of the table. The Hon. 
Mackenzie Bowell’s appointment must needs be popu- 
lar, for his personal affability is united with very 
genuine enthusiasm for Canada, and with those large 
aspirations which have brought him inside the circle 
of the statesmen of British imperial tendencies who 
are clasping hands across oceans, projecting Pacific 
cables, subsidizing steamship lines, and in short de- 
voting most skillful and commendable attention to the 
large political and commercial interests which the 
British flag represents. 


SIR JOHN THOMPSON, 
Late Premier of Canada, 


Among other errands which took Sir 
John Thompson to England, and perhaps 
the particular one, was the business of 
laying before the final authorities the new Canadian 
copyright act. Canada has decided to break away 
from the copyright policy of Great Britain, on the 
basis of which the United States has extended the 
copyright privilege to English authors, and has deter- 
mined upon certain restrictions which are regarded 
as more favorable to Canadian printers and publish- 
ers than those which now exist. There might result 
much practical inconvenience to the outside world of 
authors, publishers and book manufacturers, if the 
Dominion should set up a separate policy of its own. 
The question now is whether the British government 
will disallow the Canadian act, or will finally consent 


Canadian 
Copyright. 


to it. Canada’s natural right to regulate such a 
question as that of international copyright would 
seem to follow readily enough from her right to reg- 
ulate so great a matter as her tariff duties on imports, 
But it seems to be generally understood that the 
agreement existing between Great Britain and the 
United States included the whole British Empire ; 
and if the British Government should now permit 
Canada to adopt a separate system, it is feared that 
the United States might alter the arrangements of 
1891, and that British authors would be left once 
more without any protectionagainst American piracy. 
We are not ready to believe that this consequence 
would follow. We should strenuously protest against 
any such withdrawal on the part of the United States, 
and should urge the maintenance of the agreement 
between Great Britain and this country, no matter 
what course Canada should pursue. Attempts, by 
the way, are on foot in Congress to weaken our inter- 
national copyright legislation at the point which gives 
protection to the real owners of property in certain 
forms of art work. The whole tendency of our time 
is in the direction of a more complete and absolute 
recognition of the right of property in literature and 
art, and it is to be hoped that our Congress will do 
nothing in the opposite direction. 


The arrival of distinguished visitors from 
England is by no means an uncommon oc- 
currence, but the number has of late been 
somewhat greater than usual. We have chosen to 
present character sketches of two such visitors in this 
number of the REVIEW. Mr. Robert Donald, editor 
of an admirable weekly journal entitled London, 
gives our readers such a picture of John Burns as no 
one else, so far as we are aware, has ever furnished. 
Archdeacon Farrar illustrates the growing friendli- 
ness and good understanding among Christian men 
in England regardless of church affiliations, by pre- 
paring for us an appreciative sketch of the Rev. Dr. 
Heary 8S. Lunn, who, if nothing adverse detains him, 
will land in New York before our next number is in 
the hands of its readers. Dr. Lunn needs no intro- 
duction to the constituency of the REVIEW oF RE- 
views. His Grindelwald Summer Conferences in 
the interest of the reunion of Christendom have been 
duly described and commented upon in these pages, 
and his fam us historical and educational pilgrim- 
ages to English shrines, to Italy, and to the Holy 
Land, have had the special co-operation of this maga- 
zine. Mr. John Burns arrived in New York several 
weeks ago in the capacity of a delegate from the En- 
glish Trades Congress to the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Denver. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. David Holmes as joint delegate. Mr. 
Burns has naturally appeared before the American 
people in his réle of trades unionist and advanced la- 
bor leader. He was received with interesting demon- 
strations in New York, and proceeded to Denver, 
where his outspoken opinions aroused no little dis- 
agreement. It is not so much in his capacity as a la- 
bor leader that Mr. Robert Donald describes him 


Our 
English 
Visitors. 
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elsewhere in this number, as in that of a leader in 
the municipal administration of London. Mr. Donald 
is evidently a warm admirer of John Burns, and the 
intimate account which he presents of his hero’s 
public and private life will help Americans to obtain 
a more rounded arid just view of a man whose ag- 
gressive criticisms have seemed somewhat uncalled 
for from a momentary and uninformed visitor, but 
whose manifest honesty and force of conviction ought 
to be recognized. Mr. Burns has certainly slashed 
about him rather lustily for a new arrival, having 
among other things informed us that our American 
Constitution is obsolete and ought to be discarded. 


Their But this penchant for instructing us 
Dispositionto must be pardoned in visiting English- 
Instruct us. ie 
men. French or German visitors never 
think of instructing us before they have seen some- 
thing of the country and acquired some knowledge 
of our life and institutions. But distinguished En- 
glishmen bring with them a knowledge of our lan- 
guage ; and we give them such opportunities to speak 
to audiences and to reporters as they can scarcely 
resist. They are profoundly convinced of the value 
to us of their unfavorable impressions, and they have 
the merit of rugged honesty, with none of the arts of 
subtle flattery. And so they are never abashed, and 
are always ready after twenty-four hours’ experience 
on shore to pronounce judgment on the American 
climate, the failure of American domestic life, the 
futility of the Federal Constitution and our unworthi- 
ness and depravity in forty directions. Very much 
of what they say hasan element of truthinit. The 
uselessness of it all, however, is due to the fact that it 
is we ourselves who must reform our own institutions 
in the light of our own experience and knowledge, 
through responsible participation in our own affairs. 
There is a vast deal that we can and ought to learn 
from foreign experience; but it is we ourselves, 
studying foreign life and institutions on the ground, 
who must bring back and apply to our own condi- 
tions those principles and results which deserve our 
attention. Englishmen as a rule are deficient in the 
comparative faculty. Once in a while an eminent 
Englishman comes here to observe rather than to in- 
struct. Sir John Gorst looked somewhat into Amer- 
ican conditions a few weeks ago, with keen powers of 
observation and discernment ; but few people were 
aware of his presence in America, and nothing was 
further from his mind than public pronouncements 
upon our institutions. Dean Hole has preferred to 
entertain us; and we are all grateful to him for let- 
ting our serious affairs alone. The only Englishman 
of this generation who has earned the right to give us 
advice has seldom, if ever, ventured to do anything 
of the sort. The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., would 
be listened to with unbounded respect, even if he 
should express harsh and dogmatic opinions. But 
nobody ever pronounces such opinions on a foreign 
country after he has really become acquainted with 
it. Mr. Bryce has just completed the revision of his 
great work, ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” which 
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describes our institutions with a fidelity not equaled 
by any other writer, American or foreign. The new 
edition contains several hundred pages of additional 
matter, dealing with questions not discussed in the 
volumes as they first appeared ; and the entire work 
has been completely revised. The new edition will 
appear in the present month, and from advance sheets 
we have elsewhere made some comments upon the 
new chapters, besides having obtained a most inter- 
esting statement from Mr. Bryce himself. 


DEAN HOLE. 


Mr. John Burns, as we have remarked, pro- 
ceeded soon after his arrival at New York 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor, held this year at Denver. The 
meeting was expected to be one of the largest and 
most important ever held in this country by repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, the events of the year 
having done so much to stimulate interest in labor 
questions. While the convention was still sitting, 
Judge Woods, of Illinois, passed sentence upon Mr. 
E. V. Debs and his associates who had been com- 
mitted for contempt of court while directing the 
great railway strike last summer. Mr. Debs has 
been pronounced guilty and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. We have no disposition to take sides 
in the controversy regarding the propriety of this 
judgment. We do not fora moment believe that the 
courts of law in this country will return to the bar- 


Labor 
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barous doctrine of half a century ago, which made 
labor organizations synonymous with conspiracy. 
The case of Mr. Debs turns upon questions of fact 
rather than upon questions of principle. If, indeed, 
Debs and his associates were guilty of acts which if 
committed by men organized as a commercial cor- 
poration would have been construed as conspiracy (or 
as punishable violations of the laws which are in- 
tended to secure immunity for the United States 
mails and for interstate traffic), then and only then 
should they be punishable. The law must deal im- 
partially with all comers. Nobody can claim any- 
thing more than that. The meeting of the Federa- 
tion at Denver seems to have brought to a sharp issue 
the latent differences between two wings of organized 
laborin this country. Mr. Gompers, the founder of the 
American Federation and until now its president, stood 
for the more conservative doctrines of the old trades 
unionism ; while a radical element declared itself for 
various political innovations in the general direction 
of socialism. This element united upon Mr. John 
McBride, of Ohio, the head of the coal-miners’ union, 
as their candidate for the presidency. After an ex- 
citing contest, Mr. Gompers was defeated, and Mr. 
McBride is now president. The REVIEW several 
months ago published an interview with Mr. Gom- 
pers, in which, at a time when Mr. McBride was 
undergoing rather severe treatment from the press 
on account of his conduct of the coal strike, Mr. 
Gompers came to his defense and declared him to be 
a man of high character as well as of great force and 
ability. The visit of Mr. John Burns would seem to 
have had something to do with the turning of the 
scales. Mr. Gompers’ defeat suggests that of Mr. 
Henry Broadhurst in England, when the new trades 
unionism led by John Burns captured the trades 
congress. 


The eyes of the world have been diverted 
from the invasion of China by the Japanese 
troops, to the condition of an obscure prov- 
ince of Asiatic Turkey. For years the storm has 


The 
Armenian 
Question. 


been gathering in Armenia. The region is difficult 
of access, and those who might have given Europe 
and America the most trustworthy information, have 
had reasons for discreet silence. American educa- 
tional and missionary interests are of importance 
throughout Asiatic Turkey ; and for some time past 
they have been subjected to harassing and hostile 
treatment from the local Turkish authorities, with 
little encouragement when they have sued for redress 
at Constantinople. Their work has been in such a 
critical condition that they may be pardoned if they 
have been slow to inform the outside world of some- 
thing far more serious—namely, Turkey’s mistreat- 
ment of the Armenian people themselves. The 
Armenians are a Christian sect, of very ancient 
origin, who have remained firm in their adherence to 
Christianity through the vicissitudes of centuries. 
They are surrounded by fierce mountain tribes known 
as Kurds, who, being at once Mohammedans in relig’ 
ion and robbers by trade, have always been the terror 


of the peaceful Armenians, who till the valleys. Of 
late years the Turkish government, which has never 
been able to control the Kurds, has hit upon the 
policy of making them over into a kind of irregular 
Turkish cavalry, in imitation of the Russian Cos- 
sacks. In their new capacity as Turkish troops, the 
Kurds have been even more predatory and cruel than 
before. The situation in Armeaia has been greatly 
complicated by the fact that in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1878 Russia made advances into Asia, and 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


permanently acquired what is now known as her 
Trans-Caucasian province. This province comprises 
a considerable portion of what was once Turkish 
Armenia. The Armenians who have thus been 
brought under Russian rule enjoy peace and quie- 
tude, and live under conditions which in comparison 
with those across the Turkish frontier seem like 
paradise itself. Many peasants from Turkish Ar- 
menia are in the habit of crossing into the Russian 
province for summer employment. This circum- 
stance has facilitated the development of a new 
spirit of Armenian revolt against the Turks. Doubt- 
less Russia has been willing to aid somewhat 
in Armenian intrigues, because there is an Asiatic as 
well as a European path that leads toward Constanti- 
nople : and if Bulgaria is contumacious and ungrate- 
ful, that is no reason why Armenia should prove re- 
fractory. There is, indeed, no possible ground for an 
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independent Armenia, and there seems no solution of 
the Armenian question except Russian annexation. 
The belief in Russian advance as Armenia’s ultimate 
fate is not, however, inconsistent with a demand for 
reformed administration on Turkey’s part. Under 
the treaty of Berlin the great powers have a right to 
demand good government in Armenia. Now that 
reports of a great massacre, in which from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand people were butchered, have 
been too well authenticated to be denied, the powers 
have begun to take an interest in the situation. An 
inquiry has been set on foot by the Sultan, which, 
of course, will result merely in the whitewashing of 
everybody concerned. There has been much pressure 
upon our authorities at Washington in behalf of the 
Armenians, but England and Russia are the powers 
which, for diplomatic and practical reasons, can best 
intervene and proceed to compel the Porte to give the 
Armenians a decent government. After all, the plan 
that the civilized world would most readily approve 
would be an understanding with England by which 
Russia should send her massed troops across the 
frontier and proceed to Russianize the whole of Ar- 
menia, bringing her Cossacks to teach the Kurds a 
lesson in fighting. Russia’s marvelous success in the 
administration of her new central Asiatic provinces, 
and the industrial development of the Caspian coun- 
try under her recent policy in that direction, have 
begun to win very favorable comment. As rulers of 
subject races, the Turks have shown themselves in- 
capable of anything except cruelty and corruption. 
The English and Russians would seem to be the two 
modern peoples who can govern Asiatics in such a 
manner as to improve their condition and insure 
something like safety, peace and justice. 


The Japanese armies, at last accounts, were 
advancing step by step 
China’s demoralization seemed well nigh 
complete. The outside world is only beginning to 
understand somewhat concerning the lack of any- 
thing like national integration in the Chinese empire. 
As Mr. Julian Ralph, who is now sending letters 
from China, has explained it, the Chinese are a peo- 
ple, but not a nation. He remarks that their present 
attitude is something like that of a great quantity of 
leaden shot, scattering in all directions when the bag 
which contained them bursts. The other provinces 
have not the faintest intention, apparently, of coming 
to the support of those immediately involved in the 
war. A change of dynasty, as a result of the Jap- 
anese invasion, seems notimprobable. The Japanese 
have declared their willingness to make terms when 
China shall directly appeal to Japan, but not sooner. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese, as a result of this military 
venture, are to gain at a stroke what they have for 
so long been anxiously pleading—namely, the revision 
of the galling treaties which have limited their fiscal 
and judiciary independence. The day of European 
and American consular courts in Japan will soon be 
numbered ; and the Japanese see before them clearly 
the time when they will be at liberty to raise or lower 


The War 
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their tariffs on foreign goods-in accordance with their 
own views of sound policy. 


; The close of the year now near at hand 
tah naturally suggests the question as to the 
drift and tendency of affairs during the 
twelve months. Is the drift backward or forward, 
toward peace or war, toward barbarism or civiliza- 
tion, progress or retrogression? The answer will 
vary according to our moods and sympathies. But 
the generz1 tendency seems to be forward, although 
many of the agencies and instruments whereby peace, 
progress, and civilization have been attained are being 
used up in the movement. Parties and churches and 
empires are like the baggage wagons of an army in 
progress. They wear out and break down and dis- 
appear and are forgotten, but the army arrives. So 
itis with the humanrace. The Chinese Empire, with 
all its faults, has for millenniums done a civilizing 
work among a third of the humanrace. It iscrumb- 
ling beneath the blows of the Japanese. The Russian 
Czar, who for the last twelve years has kept the peace 
of Europe, isdead. The American Democratic party, 
the hope of the free traders, was overwhelmed at the 
November elections by an electoral avalanche of dis- 
aster. In England the Liberal party is marching to 
the abyss. And yet who is there who does not feel 
that the securities for civilization in the East, peace 
in Europe, political progress in America, aud reform 
in England, have been strengthened rather than 
weakened in the course of the year? 


The first of all interests is peace, and the 
disappearance of the stalwart form of 
‘The Great Emperor of Peace” occa- 
sioned for a moment a thrill of awe through the 
Continent. But hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and the manifest rapprochement between 
England and Russia that followed the death of 
Alexander III has revived the confidence of all those 
who know that the entente between London and St. 
Petersburg is the sine quad non of tranquillity in Asia. 
The public both in Russia and in England has noted 
with satisfaction, even with joy, the close intimacy 
between the young Czar and his uncle the Prince of 
Wales. For three long and trying weeks—weeks 
which count for more than as many years—the Czar 
and the Prince stood always side by side before the 
world in public, and in private they were not less 
intimate. It is not too much to say that since the 
death of the Czar the Prince of Wales has had his 
first great opportunity of exerting the imperial in- 
fluence that belongs to his exalted position, free from 
the trammels of the court or the embarrassing 
anxieties of cabinet ministers. By universal consent 
the Prince has risen to the height of his great oppor- 
tunity, and without meddling in politics or playing 
at diplomacy has done more to place the relations be- 
tween the two Empires on a foundation of personal 
confidence and affection than could have been ac- 
complished by all their statesmen and all their am- 
bassadors. 


The Prince 
of Wales 
and Peace. 
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The Peers 1 princes are being utilized to do the work 
and of the peace society, the English peers are 
Reform. eing employed in the work of social re- 
form. In old times it used to be said that one of the 
favorite expedients of the aristocracy was to engage 
the attention of the people in a foreign war in order 
to stave off domestic reform. To-day the peers all 
unknowingly have taken exactly the opposite course. 
By their attitude of uncompromising opposition to 
the concession of Home Rule to Ireland they have 
compelled their own party to concentrate attention 
upon projects of social reform. By waging war to 
the death with Archbishop Walsh, they have given 
over the citadel to Mr. Chamberlain. To strengthen 
their ranks against a political change in Ireland they 
are acquiescing in a social revolution at their own 
doors. It is interesting and full of suggestive signifi- 
cance. Upon all political and constitutional changes 
opposed by the Tory party—upon Home Rule, upon 
Disestablishment, upon Prohibition—they have laid a 
veto. They are ‘“‘ Thou shalt not” incarnate. But as 
a party must do something, the Conservatives are 
driven to adopt a programme of social reform which 
they would have opposed tooth and nail if it had been 
brought forward by the Liberals. 


: ;, And Mr. Chamberlain is the zealous 

ais [_—” bellwether of the flock. Liberals la- 

Bellwether. mented when Mr. Chamberlain forsook 
the party with which he had been accustomed to act. 
It seemed like the extinction of a personal force 
which had been confidently counted upon in the in- 
terest of progress and reform. But wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children, and every one can now see that 
Mr. Chamberlain has been, and is, and is likely to be, 
more potent in the Tory camp than he ever could 
have been among the Liberals. There are plenty of 
reformers of his typein the Liberal ranks. The Tories 
have none but Mr. Chamberlain. He is a kind of 
solitary Radical missionary permeating the Conserv- 
ative heathen with doctrines of social reform. From 
the point of view of such men as the Earl of Wemyss 
and all hidebound Conservatives of the old school, 
Mr. Chamberlain, far more than Lord Rosebery or 
Mr. Labouchere, is the enemy to be feared and hated. 
Mr. Chamberlain believes that he won the General 
Election of 1885 by his unauthorized programme. In 
the counties, as Mr. Labouchere put it in his gay and 
picturesque fashion, ‘‘ Joseph saved us. His three 
acres and a cow simply romped in.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain expects to render the same service for the Con- 
servative Party in 1895 that he rendered to the 
Liberals ten yearsago. Last month he repeated in Lan- 
cashire the appeal which he had previously addressed 
to Birmingham. Here, he said, is a Policy of Con- 
struction : 

1. Municipal monopoly of public houses 

2. State loans to enable workmen to buy their own 
houses. 

8. Old Age Pensions. 

4, Tribunals for Industri 1 Art itration. 

5. A Veto on Pauper Immigration. 

6. A better Employers’ Liability bill than that of 1894. 


This, says Mr. Chamberlain, is a practical pro- 
gramme, a serious programme, which will meet with 
little opposition and which can be passed within a 
reasonable compass of time. Above all he reminds 
us it can be passed through the Lords. 


The Tories Ord Salisbury at Edinburgh and the Duke 

Adopt the of Devonshire at Barnstaple, have given 
Programme. My, Chamberlain’s unauthorized pro- 
gramme their solemn and official benediction. Mr. 
Chamberlain declares : 

Iam perfectly satisfied with their statements on the sub- 
ject of my programme, and as a Conservative govern- 
ment gave free education and allotments legislation, I 
have confidence that they will take up and carry to a suc- 
cessful issue the Unionist programme of social reform 
which is now before the country, many of the items of 


. which have already been advocated by Conservative 


members, and which has received the support of some of 
the most influential Conservative organizations. 

The strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s position is the 
fact that he may claim truly enough that he has the 
House of Lords in his pocket. But the question 
whether any party in the state can afford to allow 
its opponent to carry a branch of the legislature about 
with it in its pocket is one which admits of only one 
answer. 


The Liberals, in face of the Tory monopoly 
Inevitable of the upper chamber, must make a stand 
Conflict. oy consent to their own virtual extinction. 
If the Conservatives fail to see this, let them ask 
what they would think of the monaichy, if the 
Prince of Wales when he came to the throne were 
to pose as a thorough-going Radical and to refuse to 
give the royal assent to any measure passed by the 
Conservatives. The Tories themselves would de- 
clare that in such a case the monarchy would not be 
worth six months’ purchase. Neither party can af- 
ford to allow an integral part of the legislative ma- 
chine to pass solidly and permanently into the hands 
of its opponents without acquiescing at the same 
time in its own annihilation as an instrument of gov- 
ernment. Hence the question of the peers is for the 
Liberals a question of life and death. That, and that 
alone, explains why, with infinite reluctance and with- 
out any clear and definite plan, Lord Rosebery has 
been compelled to challenge the peers to a conflict, 
the immediate result of which is unfortunately a 
foregone conclusion. 


The Justifica- Lord Rosebery could not help himself. 
tion of Lord He was compelled to offer battle, and to 
Rosebery. 4 so in such fashion as to render it possi- 
ble for him to carry his party with him. All that his 
promised resolution proposes to do is to raise the issue, 
whether or not the nation desires to be governed by 


. the will of its elected representatives or by the will of 


four hundred peers? He emphasizes his opinion in 
favor of a second chamber, because, if hedid not, the 
vehemence of his Radical supporters would give the 
country cause to believe the resolution was equiva- 
lent to a declaration in favor of a single chamber. 
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Lord Rosebery, like a prudent man, tries to take one 
step ata time. He is in command of a mixed host of 
‘*menders ” and ‘‘ enders.” To be able to fight at all, 
he must offer menders and enders some common 
formula around which they can rally. This he has 
discovered in his declaration that the House of Com- 
mons must be the paramount partner. As to the 
second step,—whether it must be in the direction 
of ending or mending,—that must wait until the first 
has been taken. And nothing seems to be more cer- 
tain than that the first step will not be taken until 
the next general election but one. 


The result of Forfarshire by-election, 
where a Unionist carried what had long 
been regarded as one of the safest Radi- 
cal seats in Scotland, has tended to increase the 
general feeling among the Liberals that they have no 
chance worth speaking of at the general election. It 
is true that the cards were.packed in favor of the 
Unionist. The late Liberal member had disgusted 
his constituents by leaving them afier he had secured 
for himself legal promotion and before he had se- 
cured for his ploughmen electors the statutory half- 
holiday which they covet much more than Home 
Rule. The Liberal candidate was a stockbroker 
from London. The Unionist candidate was the rep- 
resentative of Lord Dalhousie, commanding all the 


Warning 
from Forfar. 


HON. CHARLES MAULE RAMSAY, M.P., 
Successor to Sir John Rigby. 


support naturally given to a landlord as liberal and 
generous as the late Earl, and pledged moreover to a 
programme more Radical than that of most minis- 
terialists. Free trout fishing, Mr. Chamberlain's 
social programme, a wide and liberal measure of local 
government for Ireland, and Home Rule for Scotland 
so far as to have all Scotch business transacted at 
the Scotch capital,—these things made up an attract- 


ive programme and secured the defeat of the Liberal 
interloper by 286 votes, where Sir John Rigby had 
previously been elected by a majority of 866. Hence 
deep dismay and grave searchings of heart in the 
Liberal ranks. 


But the Forfarshire ploughman is not the 
Grand Elector of the British Empire ; and 
if Forfarshire stood alone there would be 
no need for Liberal despondency. But much more 
serious than the loss of half a dozen ‘by-elections 
has been the loss of Mr. Schnadhorst. Mr. Schnad- 
horst for a dozen years and more has been the Carnot 


Mr. 
Schnadhorst. 


MR. SCHNADHORST. 


who organized victory for the Liberals. He was the: 
tried and trusted chief of the staff at the party head- 
quarters, a post for which he had every qualification 
but one. That defect, not noticed when he was in 
the saddle, te‘ls heavily against the party to-day. He. 
trained no successor. He had assistants, and another: 
man now sits in his sanctum ; but there is no Schnad- 
horst II. And therein the Liberals suffer a grievous. 
injury which will cost them many seats at the gen- 
eral election. 


Irish Disunion ~X? danger of a crushing Liberal defeat 

the Hope may lead the Irish factions to drop their 
of Unionism. internecine feuds. It would be well if 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond and Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy could be shut up like a jury, without fire, 
food or drink until they arrived at an agreement by 
which they could spike the Unionists’ chief argu- 
ment. Thatis based upon the rooted conviction that 
the Irish are a race afflicted, as by some strange. 
curse, with an utter lack of that political common 
sense which finds expression in the give and take of 
sensible compromise, without which self-government 
is impossible. At present there is but small sign of 
any movement in this direction. The Parnellites, 
whose object it seems to be to borrow, even from the 
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charnel-house of death, poison with which to en- 
venom the weapons of political controversy, quote 
the Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Barnstaple as a 
justifica.ion for prolonging the present anarchy of 
faction among Irish patriots. The Duke said: 

We can offer to the people of Ireland their full share of 

all those reforms, political or social, which we think a 
wider knowledge of the wants of the people and a fuller 
sympathy have brought into our view. 
This, it is argued, may mean that Ireland will re- 
ceive local self-government from the hands of the 
Unionists. If the Irish prefer a Local Government 
bill to Home Rule, no doubt this may come true. 
But do they? That is for the Parnellites to decide. 


aii The London school board election con- 
School Board test was prosecuted with unusual acri- 

Election. mony on both sides. Churchmen ma- 
ligned Nonconformists as Atheists, and Nonconform- 
ists discredited a good cause by making party 
capital out of the private devotions of Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, whom they regarded as a Romanist in dis- 
guise. The odium theologicum, however, usually 
bears these poisonous fruits. The real and the only 
important issue from a practical point of view was 
not theological but educational. The denomination- 
alists had starved the board schools lest they should 
compete at an advantage with the schools of the 
church. That policy of the ‘stingy stepmother” 
was the thing against which the indignation of the 
citizens was directed. The result was unexpectedly 
favorable to the opponents of the church party. The 
Progressives polled a clear plurality of 135,000 votes, 
representing a majority of some 30,000 voters. The 
East and South of London gave a heavy majority for 
the Progressives. The strength of the Moderates lay 
in the wealthy voters of the City, Westminster, 
Chelsea and Kensington. So decisive a victory at. the 
polls has filled the Liberals with delight and the de- 
nominationalists with dismay. 


The The moral effect of this emphatic deliver- 
Cumulative ance by the citizens was partially obscured 
vote. py the fact that, owing to the fitful oper- 
ation of the cumulative vote, a party with a majority 
of about 180,000 voters in the constituencies finds itself 
in a minority of three on the board. The result is 
due to the collapse of the Labor and Social Demo- 
cratic parties. When the Progressives nominated 
their candidates they only nominated twenty-eight— 
sufficient to give them a majority of one if every can- 
didate was elected, relying upon the return of a suffi- 
cient number of Labor or Socialist candidates to 
make up for any casuaJties among the Progressives. 
But as often happens in a severe contest, the forces 
of gravitation proved irresistible. Citizens who might 
in ordinary times have voted for independent candi- 
dates, rallied to the regular party ticket when they 
got interested in the main issue. As the result, the 
independent candidates were ‘‘ left” everywhere. 
The cumulative vote, which was invented to give 
representation to minorities, left the Labor, Socialist, 
and Catholic groups without a solitary representative 
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on the board. This system, advocated as an ideal plan 
for apportioning seats in proportion to the number of 
the voters, worked out in practice so as to give a ma- 
jority of the seats to the minority of the voters. 


Other The school-board elections in London 
School-Board were immediately preceded by similar 
Elections. ‘elections in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Rochdale and Salford, and followed by 
others in Bradford, Gateshead and Sheffield. The 
results call for little remark, the status quo being left 
on the whole unchanged. The attempt to run Labor 
candidates met with very slight success. The Labor 
party won two seats from the church party at Roch-' 
dale and one from the Progressives at Salford. None 
of their candidates were elected at Liverpool, Man- 
chester or Birmingham. The most notable feature 
in these elections was the return of Mr. Anstell, the 
representative of the Teachers’ Association, at the 
head of the poll at Birmingham. Mr. Anstell polled 
146,000 votes out of a total of 390,508, polling actually 
more than the total, 121,488, which returned the 
whole Liberal eight! The next highest poll was 
33,829. If the Birmingham teachers had run a 
teachers’ ticket and distributed Mr. Anstell’s votes 
they might have had a majority on the board. In 
West Lambeth Mr. Macnamara, the teachers’ candi- 
date, polled the heaviest vote cast in London—viz., 
48,255. The advent of the teachers as a force in 
British school-board politics is a new and somewhat 

significant feature of these elections. 


The teachers if they please can without 
much difficulty elect the English school 
boards. They have the confidence of the 
parents. They are closer to the electors than any 
politicians, and if they choose to follow Mr. Macna- 
mara and Mr. Anstell, they can oust both Progress- 
ives and denominationalists, and run the element- 
ary schools to suit themselves. Mr. Bryce adverted 
to another phase of this question when speaking at 
Clerkenwell on education for citizenship : 

In view of the ever-increasing duties of citizens in the 
exercise of their several franchises, the function of the 
teachers became one of the most important in the State. 
There had been countries where almost everything de- 
pended upon the teachers. In Bulgaria, after the Turks 
were driven out, this class became the most important in 
the community. The teachers became the ministers and 
administrators of the country and had enjoyed ever since 
a largeshare in its government. Again, in Germany in 
her dark period between the great peace in 1815 and the 
revolutionary outbreaks of 848, it was by the German pro- 
fessors that the torch of freedom was kept alive and the 
dream of a revived Germany cherished. In this country 
the elementary teachers would have much to do in mold- 
ing the future citizens of the country. It would be their 
duty to cultivate these principal qualities in their pupils: 
First, intelligence to appreciate the real issues before 
them ; secondly, independence of all sinister influences, 
whether of employer, or of political organization, or even 


The Teacher 


in 
Politics. 


of spiritual adviser. Above all, the voter should take 


care that the controller of the organization should not 
‘* boss” it, ast’ e Americans said. The third quality was 


interest and earnestness. 
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THE NEW REICHSTAG BUILDING. 


Of one thing we may be quite sure. The policy of 
the ‘‘stingy stepmother” will never command the 
enthusiasm of the teachers. 


Cecil Rhodes LHe most important event in the Brit- 

and South _ish colonial world has been the arrival 
African Affairs. of My, Cecil Rhodes with his staff in 
London, and the subsequent publication of the agree- 
ment between the South African Chartered Company 
and the British Government, by which the adminis- 
tration of the British sphere of influence up to Tan- 
ganyika is made over to the company. This is 
equivalent to the ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” Mr. Rhodes 
will no longer subsidize the British Empire by de- 
fraying the cost of Nyassaland. That will pass into 
Mr. Johnston’s hands and be administered at the 
cost of the Empire. But he will undertake to answer 
for order in all the Hinterland up to the southern 
shore of Tanganyika. His telegraph to Cairo is 
being pushed northward, and all seems to be going 
well with this most prosperous of Africanders. If 
the lady dentist in San Francisco who has introduced 
the fashion of setting diamonds in the front teeth of 
lovely women should inaugurate a new and popular 
craze, Mr. Rhodes would probably feel strong 
enough to undertake a mission to the Mahdi. For 
Mr. Rhodes keeps the strong box of the Golconda, 
wherein are most of the diamonds of the world, and 
not even a 25 per cent. duty can shut the gems of De 
Beers from the United States. 


Th The French last month decided to send 
e French sige 

in an expeditionary army of 15,000 men, 
Madagascar. 4+ the cost of $12,500,000, to Madagascar 
to subdue the Hovas and convert that country of 
prospective gold fields into a French colony. They 


will find, as England did in 
Afghanistan, that it is easier 
to take a wolf by the ears 
than it is to make a sou by 
the tanning of his hide. The 
Hovas have General Fever to 
decimate the army of their in- 
vaders, and civilization has not 
yet made a road for the powder- 
cart to the Malagasy capital. 
It is interesting to note that the 
French profess to dread the 
ambition of ‘‘that daring, ar- 
dent and venturesome man of 
genius,” Mr. Rhodes. This is 
almost the first case since the 
days of Clive and of Warren 
Hastings of a British colo- 
nial statesman big enough to 
cast a shadow that can be felt 
in Paris. Mr. Rhodes is am- 
bitious enough, no doubt, but 
he has hitherto manifested no 
anxiety to interfere with the 
French in Madagascar. 





The opening of the session of the Reichstag, 
together with the dedication of its new 
parliament house in Berlin, was an occasion 
upon which the interest that might naturally have 


Affairs 
in 


Germany. 


THE LATE PRINCESS BISMARCK, 
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been attached to the completion of a great work of 
public architecture, was wholly eclipsed by a political 
incident. The socialists in the Reichstag refused to 
rise to their feet in honor of the Emperor William. 
All sorts of measures are pending against the social- 
istic party, and there has been much threat of legal 
proceedings against the socialist deputies, under the 
German law which defines lése-majesté and provides 
penalties for conduct which insults or dishonors the 
monarch, Whatever the terms of the law may be, 
nothing could be a worse mistake in practical policy 
than to bring the proces-es of the criminal law to 
bear against men who have simply been guilty of 
rudeness. The socialist deputies would never have 
refused to rise in deference to the presence of the 
grandfather of the present Emperor, and discreet con- 
duct on the part of- this sovereign may yet win for 
him the personal respect of all political groups. 
Meanwhile, under the Chancellorship of Prince Hoh- 
enlohe, the policy of socialistic repression is to be 
pursued relentlessly. The consequences are likely to 
be the still more rapid growth of the social demo- 
cratic movement. 


The death of Princess Bismarck not 
merely removes an interesting woman 
from the European stage, but it deprives 
the foremost world-statesman of his experienced and 
devoted nurse. Prince Bismarck, happy in many 
things, was especially blessed in his wife. Great as 
he appeared to the outside world, he ever seemed 
even greater in her faithful and adoring eyes. She was 
tohim all that Mrs. Gladstone is and was to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Marriage certainly does not seem to have been a 
failure in the case of the foremost statesmen of modern 
Europe. But for their wives neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor Prince Bismarck would have been able to do the 
work they have done. It is by no means all nectar of 
roses to be a great man’s wife. It requires a self- 
sacrifice which is only possible to a great woman. 


The Death 
of Princess 
Bismarck. 


The French were prepared for the death 
of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. His great 
age aud the complete loss of his faculties 
had so completely removed him from the scenes and 
contests of active life, that he was already reckoned 
with those who had been gathered to the majority. 
M. de Lesseps was seventy-five years old when, fifteen 
years ago, he founded the Panama Ship Canal Com- 
pany and began operations. Six years ago he and his 
colleagues were compelled to retire from the enter- 
prise, the failure of which was at last admitted. 
Gradually his marvelous vitality failed, and his mind 
became a blank. Until his eighty-fifth year, how- 
ever, he retained a higher degree of vigor and capac- 
ity than most men possess at sixty-five. His great 
career had a sad ending, but he will be remembered 
for his success at Suez, rather than for his failure at 
Panama, After all, it was as a diplomatist rather 


The Death 
of Count 
de Lesseps. 


than as a financier or an engineer that his talents 
were greatest. He visited the United States with his 
family in 1880 in the interest of the Panama Canal, 
and by the magic of his charming personality, and 
the glow of his incomparable optimism, he won a 
considerable support of money and of sympathy in 
our own country, where we had every reason to know 
that jthe plan of a tide-level ship canal at Panama 
could never succeed, and that the Nicaragua route 
was the feasible and desirable one. 


Death of While our newspapers are discussing 
Robert Louis President Cleveland’s recommendation 
Stevenson. contained in his message to Congress, that 

we should withdraw from our part in the protectorate 
over Samoa, there came the news from that fair 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Drawn from life by V. Gribayédoff. 


island of the South Seas that its one eminent resident 
had passed away from this life. Many of us had re- 
garded Robert Louis Stevenson as the foremost living 
writer of the English language. He was still a young 
man, having reached only his forty-fifth year. He 
had been in declining health for a number of years, 
and had made Samoa his home because of the 
climate. He was a marvelous master of style, and a 
mighty story teller. His work will live as lung as 
the classics of English literature keep their hold on 


’ the generations of men, 
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A TERRIBLE TANGLE. 
AGGRAVATED OLD LADY (of the Treasury): ‘ Drat the thing. I can’t do anything with it.” 
From Judge (New York). 
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THE PREMIERSHIP OF CANADA. 
THE HON. MACKENZIE BOWELL TAKES THE OARS OF GOVERN MENT, 
From Grip (Toronto). 
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A TOUCHING APPEAL. “ALL'S WELL!" 


rage 
- JOHNNY CHINAMAN: ‘Boo-hoo! He hurtee me welly BRITISH LION AND RusstaN BEAR (together): ‘“ What a 
ch! No peacey man come stoppy him ! pity we didn’t know each other before !” 


From Punch (London). From Punch (London). 
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PEACE KEEPER OF EUROPE AT PEACE 
LIVADIA, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I1sT, 1894. WILLIAM BLUEBEARD. 
“Peace hath her victories “My first two wives are dead. Take care, Hohenlohe, lest 
No less renowned than war. the same fate overtake you.” 
From the Hindi Punch. _ From La Silhouette (Paris). 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE POLITICAL ZOO. 


I.—THE BIRMINGHAM FOX: THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH II —THE EDUCATIONAL JACKDAW: MR. ARTHUR ACLAND,. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
“. , . Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
We leave it to the political ingenuity of our readers to But what gave rise 
discover the names of the animals whose feathers prove To no little surprise 
Brer Fox’s prowess. Was that nobody seemed one peney the worse !” 
The Jackdaw of Rheims, 


From Westminster Budget (London). 


THE ENGLISH OFFICERS IN MADAGASCAR: THE TWO-FACED JOHN BULL. 


Certainly, dear Cousin, I think it an unheard of thing, too, and the fruit Show me what you have got there, That tastes 
stealing shall be punished. "delicious. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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‘LECTURERS ARE TO BE SENT TO AUSTRALIA IN THE 
INTERESTS OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION.”—CaBLe, 


J. But (lecturing on the British Lion): ‘‘In conclusion, I 
would say that he is the most amiable, the most sagacious ani- 
mal in the world, and is very fond of children, and if any little 
boy in the audience would like to step up and put his head in 
the lion’s mouth he will be given the opportunity. He may Et 
swallowed, but, in that case, it will be a comfort to know t 
he hag become an integral t and parcel of the boundless and 
glorious British Empire.”—From the Sydney Bulletin (N.S.W.). 
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CHAINS OF GOLD. 


IN CARICATURE. 


From Sydney Bulletin (N.S. W.). 


PLUTOCRAT (t le): “I’ve harnessed your watch dogs with 
oe be b - THE COREAN WAR. 


golden chains. 
about it ?”—From The Great Divide (Chicago). 


I am in full possession. What are you going to do 
The First Installment.—From Fun (London). 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


November 20.—The National W. C. T. U., in session at 
Cleveland, elects officers, with Miss Frances Willard as 
president ...The Knights of Labor, in session at New 
Orleans, re-elect General Master Workman Sovereign 
and most of the other officers....The French Chamber of 
Deputies votes confidence in the government by a large 
majority. 

November 21.—The Japanese capture Port Arthur, 
after stubborn resistance on the part of the Chinese.... 
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MR. JOHN M'BRIDE, 
New President of the American Federation of Labor. 


Salvador Franch, the anarchist who threw the bomb in 
the Barcelona Theatre, is executed....M. Tricoupis sub- 
mits the budget statement to the Greek Chamber.... 
Another violent earthquake shock in Southern Italy and 
Sicily....'1 he Dutch government receives an official dis- 
patch from Lombok, stating that the Rajah, his son, and 
grandson have surrendered, and all resistance has ceased. 

November 22.—The new treaty between the United 
States and Japan is signed at Washington ; its chief pro- 
vision relates to the abolition of American consular 
courts in Japan....The French Chamber of Deputies de- 
feats by a majority of 360 a motion to adjourn the Mada- 
gascar debates. 

November 23.—The steamer Ozama, of the Clyde Line, 
is lost off the Carolina coast....London school board 
election, resulting in the return of twenty-nine Moderates 
and twenty-six Progressives, although the latter poll 
130,000 more votes than the former.... Lively debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the Madagascar credit. 

November 24.—The Yale football team defeats Harvard 
at Springfield, 12 to 4....A bookkeeper in the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, of New York City, in collusion 
with a depositor, is found to have stolen $354,000 during 
the past nine years .. Newsis received of another victory 
of the Dutch over the Balinese in Lombok. 


November 25.—Transatlantic steamers arriving at New 
York report extremely heavy weather at sea....‘ everal 
villages in Sicily are destroyed by earthquakes....The 
Czar invites M. de Giers, Russian Foreign Minister, to re- 
main in office. 

November 26.—Secretary Carlisle awards the whole 
issue of the new bonds to a single syndicate....An in- 
quiry into the charges against Judge Ricks, of the U. S. 
District Court, is begun at Cleveland....The Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Congress meets at St. Louis....The wedding of 
Czar Nicholas II and Princess Alix, of Hesse, takes place 
in St. Petersburg....The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes the Madagascar credits bill by a vote of 377 to 148. 


November 27.—The South Carolina legislature meets in 
annual session at Columbia ...England declines: to rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of Nicaragua in the Mosquito 
reservation....The French Chamber of Deputies adopts a 
commercial treaty with Canada ...Many Russian He- 
brews in Paris take the oath of allegiance to the Czar.... 
A royal decree in Spain abolishes public inflictions of the 
deat penalty....The Roumanian Chamber is opened.... 
An earthquake shock is felt at Trient, in the Tyrol.... 
The London County Council approves recommendations 
of a special committee on the unification of London. 


November 28.—The Alabama legislature re-elects U. S. 
Senator Morgan....The Trans- Mississippi Congress adopts 


- resolutions including a demand for free silver....The 


Portuguese Parliament is dissolved....A manifesto of the . 
Czar remits about 50,000,000 roubles in taxes to the poor. 
....The British South Africa Company comes to an agree- 
ment with the government regarding the administration 
of the British Sphere in Ceneral Africa, north of the 
Zambesi. 

November 29.—Thanksgiving Day is observed through- 
out the United States.,..In a football game at Philadel- 
phia the University of Pennsylvania defeats Harvard, 18 
to 4....The Malagassy government replies to the ultima- 
tum of France....The Japanese Premier declines to treat 
with Commissioner Dietering (who was sent with a letter 
by Li Hung Chang) on the ground that he is ‘not a prop- 
erly accredited envoy of the Chinese government. 

November 30.—Fourteen acres of made land at Tacoma, 
Wash., are ingulfed by the waters of Puget Sound.... 
The Mosquito Indians abandon their claim to independ- 
ence, and agree to become subjects of Nicaragua....The 
Armenians in Asia Minor appeal to the Pope to intercede 
for them with the Sultan....In reporting the Papal bud- 
get for the ensuing year, the finance committee of Car- 
dinals provides for a reduction in expenditures of $60,- 
000. 
December 1.—Hon. W. C. Oates is inaugurated Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, at Montgomery ; Kolb also takes the 
oath of office, but there is no disturbance. ... Yale defeats 
Princeton at football in New York City, 24 to 0....A 
large portion of Port au Prince, Hayti, is burned by rev- 
oluti nists....A dense fog prevails throughout Central 
and Southern England ; river navigation is generally sus- 
pended. 

December 2.—John Burns, M.P., British labor leader, 
arrives in the United States....The Austrian government 
concludes negotiations with the Rothschild syndicate for 
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a loan of 76,000,000 florins in gold, required to complete the 
reform of the currency. 

December 3.—Congress: Both houses assemble and 
listen to the reading of the President’s message ; a cloture 
resolution is introduced in the Senate, and bills to repeal 
the income tax, to establish the free coinage of silver, 
and to reduce tonnage taxes, in the House ... The New 
York Senate Committee resumes its investigation of the 
New York City police department....Marines are sent 
by the United States forthe protection of Minister Denby 
at Pekin....The Italian Parliament is opened.... Emperor 
William opens the bridge over the North Sea and Baltic 
Canal at Levensau....The Hungarian Ministry is defeated 
by a majority af two in the lower house of the Diet.... 
Amnesty is proclaimcd in Venezuela. 


December 4.—Congress : The House passes appropria- 
tions for military parks on the battlefields of Chicka- 
mauga and Shilo....John Gary Evans is inaugurated 
Governor of South Carolina....Municipal elections in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are generally favorable to 
the Republicans ; New Haven elects a Republican mayor. 
....General Barrios, envoy of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, is negotiating in London for the settlement of the 
Bluefields controversy. 

December 5.—Congress : The Senate begins the discus- 
sion of the cloture resolution ; the House passes the bill 
to regulate the printing and distribution of public 
documents, and discusses the railway pooling amendment 
of the Interstate Commerce law....Secretary Herbert 
establishes anew naval station in the South Pacific.... 
The President nominates E. H. Strobel, of New York, 
now Minister to Ecuador, to be Minister to Chili....Em- 
peror William reads the speech from the throne at the 
opening of the German Reichstag ; the new Reichstag 
building is opened with elaborate ceremonies. 

December 6.—Congress : The Senate passes a few bills 
of minor importance ; the House debates the railroad 
pooling amendment ; the pension and fortifications appro- 
priation bills for the next fiscal year are reported to the 
House, the former carrying an appropriation of $41,581,570, 
the latter one of $1,879,057....The extreme western por- 
tion of Texas is swept by a raging fire, 25,000,000 acres of 
grass being consumed in thirteen counties....Lord Dun- 
raven sends a challenge for the America’s cup....An ex- 
citing scene is caused in the German Reichstag by the 
refusal of Socialist Deputies to cheer the Emperor ; there 
is a like disturbance in the Belgian Chamber.... Henri 
Houssaye, the French historian and critic, is elected a 
member of the Academy....Lord George Hamilton is 
chosen chairman of the London County Council by a ma- 
jority of three....An extensive strike is started by the 
silk weavers of Lyons, France. 

December 7.—Congress : Senate not in session ; House 
continues discussion of railroad pooling amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce law and begins consideration of 
bill to protect public forest reservations....Utah settlers 
arm themselves against the Ute Indians, purposing to 
drive them i to Colorado....The new emigration treaty 
between the United States and China is ratified at Wash- 
ington....The French troops from Réunion Islana ore 
landed in Madagascar for the purpose of occupying 
Tamatave and Majunga. 

December 8.—Congress: Senate not in session; the 
House considers the railroad pooling bill and the bill to 
provide a retired list for the revenue cutter service.... 
A convention of the National Municipal League 's opened 
in Minneapolis....At Sioux City, Iowa, the Grand Jury 
finds fifty-two indictments against ex-county officials for- 
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embezzlement of funds....The Conservatives carry the 

by-election in the Brigg district of Lincolnshire. 
December 9.—The three hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Gustavus Adolphus, the leader of Protestantism 


THE LATE HENRY S. HARRISON, 
Editor of the Advance, Chicago. 


in the Thirty Years’ War, is celebrated in Sweden and 
Germany. 

December 10.—Congress: The Senate debates the 
Nicaragua Canal bill; the House session is devoted to 
District of Columbia business ; Secretary Carlisle and 
Comptroller Eckels make arguments on currency reform 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency....Gov- 
ernor Flower dismisses the charges against the manage- 
ment of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira.... 
The annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor is opened at Denver .... Several banks suspend 
payment at St Johns, N. F....The new Hungarian laws 
dealing with the relations between church and state re- 
ceive the royal sanction.... Heavy rains cause a flood in 
the department of Magdalena, Colombia..,.Baron von 
Berlepsch, German Minister of Commerce, resigns.... 
Berlin Treaty powers suspend diplomatic relations with 
Turkey, pending an exchange of views concerning Ar- 
menia. 

December 11.—Congress : The Senate continues debate 
on the Nicaragua Canal bill ; the House passes the rail- 
road pooling amendment by a vote of 166 to 110, the ef- 
fect of the bill being to permit railroads to pool their 
earnings under certain conditions....Benjamin R. Till- 
man is elected U. S. Senator by the South Carolina legis- 
lature....Curtis (Rep.) is elected Mayor of Boston over 
Peabody (Dem.)....Plans for the reorganization of the 
Chicago police department on a civil service basis are 
submitted to Mayor Hopkins.... Premier von Hohenlohe, 
of Germany, outlines the government’s policy in an ad- 
dress to the Reichstag....Seven hundred French troops 
arrive at Tamatave, Madagascar. 

December 12.—Congress: In the Senate, motions to 
consider the bill to repeal the differential duty on refined 
sugars and to take up the cloture resolution are defeated ; 
in the House, a motion to strike out from the Urgent De- 


ficiency bill an appropriation for the collection of the in- 
come tax is defeated by a voteof 54to127. ..The Georgia 
legislature adjourns sine die ..The Goodridge Ministry 
in Newfoundland resigns because of the financial crisis. 
....Disorder in the German Reichstag caused by Herr 
Liebknecht’s attack on the Emperor. 


December 13.—Congress : The Senate considers a bill 
to establish a national university, and Mr. Morgan (Dem., 
Ala.) concludes his argument in support of the Nicaragua 
Canal bil; the House passes these appropriation bills : 
Urgent Deficiency ($2,006,595), Fortifications ($1,879,057), 
and Military Academy ($457,$76)....Secretary Carlisle 
makes public the regulations for the collection of the in- 
come tax....The National Civil Service Reform League, 
in session at Chicago, re-elects Carl Schurz president.... 
A new Ministry is formed in Newfoundland, with Joseph 
Greene as Premier; large amounts of specie are for- 
warded to St. John’s....Joseph Zemp (Ultramontane) is 
«lected President of the Swiss Federal Council; he is 
now Vice-President. 


December 14.—Congress: Senate not in session ; the 
House passes the Pension appropriation bill ($141,581,570) 
and a resolution calling for the correspondence relative to 
the promise by the government to pay $425,000 to Great 
Britain on account of claims made by Canadian sealers 
growing out of the Bering Sea controversy....Eugene 
V. Debs is sentenced to six months in jail for contempt of 
courtin the A. R. U. str.ke proceedings....The jury in the 
case of the eleven men charged with lynching the six ne- 
gro prisoners near Memphis, Tenn., brings in a verdict of 
acquittal....A New York police captain confesses before 
the Senate committee to having paid $15,000 for his cap- 
taincy....Lord Aberdeen invites Mackenzie Bowell to 
form a new Canadian cabinet...,The Porte objects to 
a separate American consular inquiry in Armenia. ~ 


December 15.—Congress: Neither branch in session ; 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency votes to 
report Secretary Carlisle’s currency plan without amend- 
ment.... The Newfoundland legislature is opened at St. 
Johns ; it issummoned to consult regarding ‘the mone- 


THE LATE HON. JOSEPH E. BROWN, OF GEORGIA. 
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tary crisis....The German Reichstag, by a vote of 168 to 
58, rejects the proposal to prosecute Herr Liebknecht for 
the offense of lése-majesté. 

December 16 —President Cleveland starts on a hunting 
trip to the Carolinas....The Italian Parliament is pro- 
rogued. 

December 17.—Congress : The Senate debates the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill; the House passes the bill to protect 
public forest reservations (as amended so as to give free 
timber to miners and settlers on public lands), the 
Army Appropriation bill ($23,259,808), and a bill appropri- 
ating $100,000 to meet a printing deficiency Governor- 
elect Morton, of New York, announces his decision not to 
appoint the twelve additional Justices of the Supreme- 
Court, for whom provision is made in the new constitu- 
tion, thus leaving the seats vacant till they can be filled 
by election....John McBride 1s elected president of the 














THE LATE WM. T. WALTERS, OF BALTIMORE. 


American Federation of Labor, and the headquarters will 
be removed from New York to Indianapolis....At a Lon- 
don mass-meeting to denounce the Armenian atrocities a 
letter of encouragement from Mr. Gladstone is read.... 
The French government is saved from defeat by a narrow 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies....The resignations 
of the Bulgarian Ministers are accepted by Prince Ferdi- 
nand Debate on the Anti-Socialist bill in the German 
Reichstag is adjourned till January 8. 

December 18.—‘ ongress: The Senate debates cloture 
and the Nicaragua C nal; the House resolves itself into 
a committee of the whole for the discussion of the Car- 
lisle Currency bill reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency.. .The U.S. Circuit Court, at Boston, de- 
cides that the Berliner patent of the Bell Telephone Com- 
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pany is null and void.....The directors of the Whiskey 
Trust issue a statement relative to reorganization 
Overdrafts amounting to nearly $2,000,000 are found in 
the accounts of one of the suspended banks at St. John’s, 
N. F....M. Henri Brisson is elected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

December 19. Congress: Admiral Walker’s Hawaiian 
correspondence with the Navy Department is transmitted 
to the Senate ; the Nicaragua debate is continued ; the 
House continues debate of the Currency bill in commit- 
tee of the whole....The Canadian Ministry is completed 
by the new Premier, Mackenzie Bowell....The Magnifi- 
cent, England’s largest battle ship, is launched at Chat- 
ham....An Italian force attacks and defeats the Arabs 
near Halai, with a loss of ten killed and twenty-two 
wounded (native soldiers). 

December 20.—Congress: Proceedings in both houses 
in connection with the unveiling of statues of Daniel 
Webster and Ge eralStark ; in the House, debate in com- 
mittee of the whole on the Currency bill ; asecond Urgent 
Deficiency bill is passed by the House _—Ten vessels, car- 
rying 300 persons, are reported overdue on the Pacific 
coast....Official Canadian trade returns show a falling 
off amounting to nearly $10,000,000 for the five months 
ending December 1, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1893....Three thousand unemployed persons 
gather at the Montreal city hall and clamor for bread. 
..--The Russian government raises the duties on cotton 
imports. 


OBITUARY. 


November 21.—Rev. Henry Samuel Harrison, editor and 
proprietor of the Chicago Advance....Rev. Dr. John 
Langdon Dudley, once a prominent Congregational cler- 
gyman, later a Unitarian....Francis Bain, of Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward’s Island, a noted historian and 
botanist....Frangois de Caussade, librarian of the Maga- 
zine collection, Paris. 

November 22.—William Thompson Walters, of Balti- 
more, Md., prominent art collector....General William 
Harvey Gibson, of Ohio ...John H. Sickeis, patentee of 
the fire hand engine known by his name. 

November 23.—General Thaddeus Phelps Mott, an 
American soldier of international fame....E. S. Hamlin, 
founder of the Cleveland Leader, and a member of Con- 
gress half a century ago....Robert D. Morrison, of the 
Baltimore bar. 

November 25.—Bishop W. B. W. Howe, of the Diocese 
of South Carolina....Jean Victor Duruy, French histor- 
ical writer....Col. James L. White, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

November 26.—Judge Samuel Blake Prentiss, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio....Stanislas Gautier, for twenty-three years 
United States Consul at Cape Hayti. 

November 27.—Princess Johanna Frederika von Bis- 
marck....Sefior Carlos G. de Garmendia, Venezuelan 
financier 
wide reputation. 

November 28.—Edouard Thierry, Parisian dramatic 
critic and theatrical manager....Judge Isaac Howe, the 
defeated Populist candidate for Governor of South Da- 
kota....Dr. Abernathy, a well-known educator of North 
Carolina....Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, the Mexican 
bibliographer. _ 

November 29.—Cardinal Zeferino Gonzales y Diaz Tu- 
non, of Spain....Sir Charles Newton, Keeper of Greek 
and Roman antiquities in the British Museum and Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in University College, London.... 
Henry Hussey Vivian, first Baron Swansea, 
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November 30.—Ex-Senator Joseph E. Brown, of Geor- 
gia....Dorsey Gardner, editor and literary man....Prin- 
cess Louise, of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg, aunt of the Princess of Wales. 

December 1.—Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Storrs, of 
Orange, N. J....General Juan N. Mendez, president of 
the Mexican Supreme Court of Military Justice. 


JEAN VICTOR DURUY, 
The Historian. 


December 2.—Sherwood Dixon, the newly appointed 
U. S. District Attorney for the Northern District of Ti 
nois.... Benjamin W. Downing, ex-District Attorney of 
Queens County, N. Y. 

December 3.—Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist. 

December 4.—Leon Abbett, Justice of Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, and twice Governor of that State.... 
Oden Bowie, ex-Governor of Maryland....Ex-Congress- 
man Daniel W. Connolly, of Scranton, Pa.... Victoria 
Vokes, the London actress. 

December 5.—Col. Richard Michael, of Reading, Pa., a 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

December 6.—Andrew J. Campbell, Congressman-elect 
from the Tenth New York district....Dr. George A. 
Peters, a well-known surgeon of New York City.... 
‘amuel Robbins, of Lakeville, Conn., the oldest charcoal 
ironworker in the United States....Mark Robert Harri- 
son, a well-known Wisconsin artist. 

December 7.—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps....Ex-Sur- 
geon-General John Mills Browne, U.S. N., retired, best 
known as the surgeon of the Kearsarge in her battle 
with the Confederate ram Alabama....Horatio Waipole, 
fourth Earl of Orford... General Eliakim Scammon, of 
New York, a veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars.... 
Aaron Thompson, of the Philadelphia bar. 

December 8.—W. H. Russell, consulting engineer of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad. 

December 9.—Rev. Dr. R. Y. Thomson, professor in 
Knox College, Toronto.... Nathan Barnes Greeley, only 
brother of Horace Greeley. 


December 10.—Jean Francois Gignoux, the noted French 
painter....Commodore W. B. Trufant, who served under 
Admiral Walker dur.ng the Civil War in many engage- 
ments....James Stevenson, general manager of the Que- 
bec Bank. 

December 11.—Captain Edgar C. Merriman, U. S. N., 
retired. 

December 12.~Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada.... Auguste Laurent Burdeau, President 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. . .. Louise Rothschild, 
widow of the banker Carl Rothschild, of Berlin....Lieu- 
tenant Charles B. Rohan, military editor of the Boston 
Globe. 

December 13.—Jean Macé, French litterateur. 

December 14.—Adjutant-General Josiah Porter, of 
New York....Father Denza, director of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory....Lewis T. Ives, a well-known artist of De 
troit, Mich .. John Polhemus, a prominent New York 
printer and publisher....Sir Oswald Walters Brierly, an 
artist of note. 

December 15.—Dr. John Lord, historian and lecturer. 

December 16.—Chief Justice James Gilfillan, of the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court....Judge William H. Cather, of 
Quincy, Il. 

December 17.—William A. Leveland, of Denver, a Col- 
orado pioneer....Gen. E. S. Dennis, of Illinois, a veteran 
of the Civil War....Joseph Lucien Shipley, a journalist 
of Springfield, Mass. 

December 18—Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lechmere, 
Bart, M.P. for the Evesham division of Worcestershire. 
....Erastus Flivius Beadle, of Cooperstown, N. Y., pub- 
l'sher. 

December 19.—Eugene Kelly, a New York banker of 
distinction....G. duca Anfora de Licignano, Italian Min- 
ister to the Argentine Republic....Theodore Houston, U. 
S. Consul at Juarez, Mexico....David McLellan, Register 
of St. John, N. B., and ex-Provincial Secretary....Sam- 
uel M. Bridgeman, of Chicago, prominent in the secret 
service of the U. S. Army in the Civil War. 


December 20.—Ex-Governor and ex-United States Sen- 
ator James L. Alcorn, of Mississippi. 


STATE LEGISLATURES, 
DAYS OF MEETING, JANUARY, 1895, 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of days to which 
session is limited. 

January 1.—Delaware*, Idaho* (60), Michigan**, Ne- 
braska* (100), North Dakota (60), Pennsylvania. 

January 2.—Maine*, Massachusetts*, New Hampshire*, 
New York. 

January 4.—Illinois*. 

January 7.—California* (60), Montana** (60), Tennessee*, 
(75), Oklahoma Territory. 

January 8.—Colorado* (90), Kansas* (40), Minnesota*, 
(90), New Jersey*, South Dakota* (60), Texas* (60), Wy- 
oming** (40). 

January 9 —Connecticut, Missouri (70), North Carolina** 
(60), West Virginia* (45), Wisconsin. 

January 10.—Indiana (60). 

January 14.—Arkansas* (60), Oregon* (40), Washing- 
ton* (60). 

eanuary 21.—Nevada (40), Arizona Territory (60). 

January 30.—Rhode Island.* 

*U. S. Senator tobe chosen. ** Two U.S. Senators to be 
chosen. 





TWO ENGLISH VISITORS. 


|. JOHN BURNS: 


LABOR LEADER, MUNICIPAL STATESMAN AND 


PARLIAMENTARIAN. 


BY ROBERT DONALD, 


HAT John Bright was to the commercial 
classes in London forty years ago, John 
Burns is to the working-people to-day. Bright’s am- 
bition was to strike off the shackles which prevented 
the expansion of trade. Burns’ object is to widen 
the field of social opportunity for the workers. He 
is the leading type of the new democracy, which 
advocates reform along social and municipal lines 
without disturbing the system of political institu- 
tions—simply adapting it to the social needs of the 
time. 

During the last ten years John Burns has bulked 
larger in the eyes of the working-people of England 
than any other popular leader. First as agitator and 
demagogue he was to be found inthe spare hours 
which he spent outside the engineer’s shop speaking 
at street corners and commons in Battersea and com- 
ing into conflict with the police. He was the ‘‘ Man 
with the Red Flag,” who became the orator for the 
crowds of unemployed who gathered in Trafalgar 
Square, and got himself many times arrested, twice 
tried, and once convicted for seditious conspiracy. 
He pleaded for the poorand thundered against the 
privileged in the people’s forum of Hyde Park, and 
wherever there was work to be done in strikes or in 
agitations, or wherever there were heads to be 
broken, Burns was to be found in the midst of the 
discontented ready to run any risks, legal or phys- 
ical, 

All this stormy work in the early years of the agi- 
tator has been changed for calmer but not less de- 
termined tactics. Burns has become a power in the 
land. Classes who formerly despised him now re- 
spect him ; the police who batoned him now bow to 
him; Battersea, which was ashamed of him, now 
glories in him ; London, which looked upon him with 
alarm and felt safer when he was in Pentonville 
Prison, now treasures him as a valuable public serv- 
ant. The agitator, demagogue, and socialist has 
become a municipal statesmen and parliamentarian 
without losing his individuality, or without sacrific- 
ing his opinions. 

AS AGITATOR. 

John Burns —-a Scotsman in origin, a Londoner in 
birth and a cosmopolitan in sympathies—began agi- 
tating when he was in his teens. Battersea—his 
birth-place—the scene of his later triumphs, was the 
centre of his early operations. He imbibed the rudi- 
ments of education at the parish school, but continued 
to burn the midnight oil when as a boy he worked in 


a factory, and having picked up a smattering of eco- 
nomic doctrines began to retail it at the street corners, 
He was always a student, and read industriously. 
When he was apprenticed as an engineer he threw 
himself into the trade union movement ; his principal 
agitating was done on behalf of unemployed workmen, 
In 1884 and 1885 he went all over London in the evenings 














JOHN BURNS. 


and on Sundays spreading the Gospel of Discontent— 
making the workless feel more keenly their misery, 
and pointing out what he thought was the remedy. 
He joined the Democratic Federation in 1884 and 
came first into national notice by contesting Notting- 
ham asa social democrat in 1885. It is curious to 
note now that Mr. Andrew Carnegie was one of the 
subscribers to his election fund. In 1886 the London 
police made a determined effort to put down the 
dangerous agitator. He was arraigned along with 
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three others for seditious conspiracy on tne occasion 
of a riot when shop windows of the West End were 
broken, and bread stolen from bakers’ shops. He was 
then known as the ‘‘Man with the Red Flag,” and 
the powerful speech which he made at his trial got 
him acquitted along with his colleagues in the dock. 


A year later he was again in the clutches of the police tS < 


on the occasion of the Trafalgar Square riot. The 
government had closed the Square and the Radicals 
organized an attack upon it. Burns and Cunning- 
hame Graham, M. P.—a stormy petrel in Parliament, 
half Celt, half Moor—were the only two who risked a 
conflict with the police. They were knocked on the 
head and locked up. 

Burns made another big speech at the trial, but 
was convicted and sent to prison for three months—an 
experience which has enabled him to agitate in Parlia- 
ment in favor of prison reform, and obtain a depart- 
mental inquiry. 

AS TRADE UNIONIST AND ORGANIZER, 


Burns has been always a strong advocate of trade 
unionism. He has been a leading member of the 
Amalgamated Engineers ever since he learned the 
trade. He thought that the unskilled as well as the 
skilled workers should combine, and the great Dock 
strike of 1889 gave him his opportunity. Casual labor 
at the docks had been alwaysa pitiful spectacle. Dock 
workers, “longshoremen and others of that class were 
the most helpless of workingmen—always at the 
mercy and caprice of their employers. Burns took 
the leading part in the strike which resulted in the 
formation of the Dock Union ; he worked night and 
day and turned himself prematurely old. His coal 
black hair was gray when the struggle was over and 
he was only turned thirty. 


THE NEW UNIONISM, 


This was the foundation of the new unionism. It 
was successful because it was not merely an indus- 
trial question, but a humanitarian problem. It was 
a demand fora ‘living wage ”—for a moral minimum 
of sixpence an hour and for eight hours a day. The 
new unions collected funds for protection or fighting 
only. They were not mutual benefit concerns. Dur- 
ing the next two years there was great expansion of 
the new unionism, although there has been reaction 
since then. Many of the unions have been dissolved. 
This kind of unionism, which does not rest upon 
purely industrial questions, and which is not main- 
tained by mutual benefit organization, will always 
be subject to peculiar vicissitudes. The benefits’ of 
the dock strike have, however, been permanent, and 
what is more they did no harm to trade, as the ship- 
ping trade at the port of London actually increased. 

If new unions have not made much progress, the 
new unionism and the principles it implied have tri- 
umphed. At the trade union congress at Liverpool 
in 1890 the new unionism first came into serious con- 
flict with the old. Its representatives, led by Burns, 
advocated a legal eight-hours day, and the organiza- 
tion of industry on collectivist principles. They were 
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BATTERSEA TOWN HALL. 


then in a small but powerful minority, and Mr. 
Henry Broadhurst, then secretary of the Parliament- 
ary committee, led the attack against them.- Burns 
and his colleagues, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, and others 
were excluded from the cabinet of trade union- 
ism, Three years later, at Belfast, the new unionism 
had not only permeated the old, it had absorbed the 
old, and Burns was elected at the top of the Parlia- 
mentary committee and made its chairman, and 
Henry Broadhurst was defeated. This year, at Nor- 
wich, the advanced party were dominant, and the par- 
liament of British trade unionists, instead of demand- 
ing simply peddling political reforms, declared prac- 
tically in favor of socialism, and Burns was again 
elected at the top of the Parliamentary committee. 
Henry Broadhurst meanwhile having been twice de- 
feated at elections turned opportunist and’ followed 
the party he three years before abused. 


BURNS AND BATTERSEA. 


Battersea, the birthplace and home of John Burns, 
is one of the administrative units of London, a/parish 
with a population of 160,000, of whom 90 per cent. 
belong to the industrial and laboring classes. /It was, 
therefore, a first rate place for a labor agitator. 
Burns never took part in the Local Municipal Coun- 
cil—known as the Vestry—but has organized the 
democracy in the district and molded the municipal 
policy carried out by the Vestry. It was not till 1887 
that Battersea obtained local autonomy, and enjoyed 
full administrative powers. The local elections were 
fought by the Labor League, which was created by 
Mr. Burns, and is the the organization which ‘‘ runs” 
him for elections. 

Burns has been very closely identified with the 
municipal renaissance of Battersea, and but for him 
it would not have taken place. Although only coh- 
stituted a municipal authority in 1887 Battersea now 
possesses: 1. Asplendid public library—supported 
out of the rates—with two branches, bringing free 
reading to the doors of all its people. The libraries 
are open on Sundays. 
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2. Public baths and wash-houses, where people 
may have baths of all kinds at a very moderate 
charge, including the largest swimming-bath in Lon- 
don, and where the poor housewife can use all the 
most improved machinery for washing. 

3. New municipal buildings, with a Town Hall ca- 
pable of holding 1,500 people. 

4, A Polytechnic Institute, a real people’s univer- 
sity, and the best of its kind in equipment in London. 

These institutions are not the most notable things 
in Battersea’s municipal policy. It was one of the 
first districts in London to abolish contractors and 
employ direct labor. All new streets and sewers are 
now made by the Works department. The local 
governing authority has its own horses, carts, plant, 
and constantly employs over 500 men on municipal 
work. The streets are cleaned every day, and dust 
and ashes collected from houses once a week. The 
dust and waste products are consumed in a destructor. 
The clinker which comes from the furnaces is used 
for making up new streets, and, out of other products 
of the dust, concrete is made and material found for 
the manufacture of tar paving. 

All this shows that the municipal policy of Batter- 
sea is decidedly an economic one. The local authority 
works its men only eight hours a day, pays trade 
union wages, and insists that all contractors it em- 
ploys for building, etc., shall dothe same. It arranges 
the work so as to have most doing in the winter sea 
son when trade is slack. It contemplates establishing 
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a Works department to erect its own buildings, and 
is maturing a scheme for municipal electric lighting. 
I may add that, notwithstanding its high preponder- 
ance of laboring and poor people, Battersea has a 
smaller percentage of criminals to population than 
any district in the metropolis. I have made these 
references to Battersea to indicate the practical char- 
acter of Burns as a reformer, as all the improvements 
carried out have had his support. 
BURNS AS MUNICIPAL COUNCILOR. 

The various districts like Battersea—forty-one in 
all—which make up London, never enjoyed union 
and homogeneity under representative government 
until the establishment of the County Council in 
1889. A central authority there was before, but it 
was neither representative nor enterprising, and it 
was corrupt. The creation of the Council gave 
Burns the opportunity to put in practice some of the 
theories which he advocated. He had the chance to 
become a practical administrator. He was exceed- 
ingly popular with the people, as he had not long 
been out of prison for maintaining the right of free 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. Although he had di- 
rected parochial affairs in Battersea from the outside, 
it was not known whether he would be a useful serv- 
ant inside the municipal machine. 


FIRST ELECTION ADDRESS. 


He stood for Battersea as a ‘‘ workman and social 
democrat” and declared that he was ‘‘an uncom- 
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promising advocate of principles that the County 
Council can adapt to the requirements of our munici- 
pal life, and through their extension raise the social, 
moral and physical well-being of the whole com- 
munity.” This address contained some “ tall orders” 
which experience has taught him to modify, such as 
the demand that the Council ‘‘ undertake the organi- 
zation of industry and distribution,” and some pro- 
posals which practice has shown had better be left 
for the District authorities, such as the establish- 
ment of free baths. Half the points in his pro- 
gramme—some of which were included in other pro- 
gressive programmes—have been or are being carried 
out. The Council has built artisans’ dwellings, let at 
rents just sufficient to cover cost and maintenance; 
it has erected a municipal lodging house ; it has puri- 
fied the Thames; obtained equalization of rating ; it 
pays its workmen trade union wages, and works as 
nearly as possible eight hours a day ; it has provided 
free gymnasiums in the Parks, and is acquiring the 
street railways and the water supply. All these 
points were referred to in Burns’ first address. He 
was the only direct labor representative on the first 
Council and was elected at the top of the poll in Bat- 
tersea. It took some time before the Council got 
used to Burns, but it was not long before he made 
his influence felt. It was anew experience to another 
gentleman—Lord Rosebery, who had submitted him- 
self to popular election. The two poles of the social 
world met in London’s first parliament, and it was 
significant that the peer and the working engineer at 
once-became friends. Burns walked home from the 
first meeting with Lord Rosebery and the lord 
learned something of the needs of the workers of 
London from one of themselves. Lord Rosebery 
considered then, as he does now, that men like Burns 
are better inside the Council than outside, and Burns 


considers that there is no reason why a peer should 
not be made an instrument to push onward the 
democratic machine : 


AS ADMINISTRATOR, 


On the County Council Burns has proved himself 
essentially a worker. The Council transacts its busi- 
ness by departmental committees, the principal of 
which are the Main Drainage committee, the Parks 
and Open Spaces committee, the Bridges commit- 
tee, the Works committee, the Fire Brigade com- 
mittee and the Highways committee. Burns at- 
tached himself to those departments with which labor 
was most concerned. As the Council employed a 
large number of contractors the first thing done 
was to make them pay trade union wages and observe 
trade union hours. This was done by adopting the 
following resolution : 

Any person or firm tendering for any contract with 
the Council shall make a declaration that they pay such 
rate of wages and observe such hours of labor as are gen- 
erally accepted as fair in their trade. 


Penalties were imposed for breaches of contract, 
and clauses introduced to prohibit sub-letting. These 
labor clauses have gradually been strengthened so 
that there is no possibility of contractors evading 
them. Mr. Burns’ hand was not much seen in the 
development of the Council’s labor policy. It was his 
mind which evolved and directed the policy, but he got 
others to move his resolutions. It has been his gen- 
eral plan to get others less likely to provoke hostility 
to act for him. He lies in wait and pulverizes the 
opposition. He is a constant attendant at committee 
meetings, but rarely speaks in the Council Chamber. 
When he does speak it. is always to some purpose. 
He has become a great tactician. 

One of the departments to which Mr. Burns at- 
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tached himself was that which had the disposal of 
the main drainage of London, and what has been done 
for labor in this department will indicate what has 
been done inothers. The department is occupied with 
the disposal of the sewage produced by over 5,000,- 
000 of people. The Main Drainage system under its 
control extends beyond the metropolitan boundary. 
Over 68,000,000,000 gallons of sewage produced in 
the year is taken to precipitation works on the banks 
of the Thames and transformed into a clear, innocuous 
effluent, which flows into the river, and into thou- 
sands of tons of solid sludge, which is shipped to sea, 
- The Council has carried out many improvements in 
the working of this department, but London is more 
particularly concerned just now with the better 
treatment of labor. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Burns the hours of labor have been reduced from 
sixty-eight per week to fifty-four, and the wages of 
mechanics and others increased by several shillings 
per week. Engineers receive £2 per week, fitters 
9 pence an hour, or £2. 0/6, smiths, 9 pence an hour, 
flushers, 30 shillings. Mechanics have had their weekly 
wages increased from 39 shillings to 46 shillings. All 
men receive ten days’ holiday in the summer, and six 
general holidays. They receive medical attendance 
and sick pay, and a large number of them are pro- 
vided with free quarters, coal and gas. The Council 
has built a number of cottages to accommodate them 
near the works, and provided a dining room where 
they may take their meals in the middle of the day. 
What has been done in the Main Drainage depart- 
ment has also been done in the Parks, Bridges, and 
other departments of the Council’s work. <A mini- 
mum wage of 24 shillings per week is given to the 
lowest class of unskilled labor employed in any de- 


partment. 


‘ THE WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL, 


In the mean time, when the status of the municipal 
worker was being improved, whether he was em- 
ployed by contractors or the Council, a new develop- 
ment was taking place—the elimination of the con- 
tractor in the execution of new works. The Council 
had in its first year, on the proposition of the Main 
Drainage committee, at the instigation of Burns, 
passed the following resolution : 

That all work of a continuous nature which does not 
involve a large outlay for plant, such as the cleansing and 
watching of the bridges and embankments under the con- 
trol of the Council, be executed as far as possible by men 
directly employed by the Council without the interven- 
tion of a contractor. 

This rule was acted upon and greatly exceeded by 
several commitiees, which commenced executing 
work which was new and not continuous. The most 
notable work carried out by the Main Drainage com- 
mittee was constructing a new sewer. There was a 
strike of contractors against the Council and no rea- 
sonable tender for the work was obtained. The en- 
gineer’s estimate for the work was £7,000; the low- 
est tender was £11,500, and the Main Drainage 
committee, acting as its own contractor, with Mr. 
Burns as general manager, executed the work for 
£5,163. The very best material was used and the 
highest wages paid, This job was an eye-opener to 
contractors. A smaller work was also an object les- 
son in favor of direct labor. A school had to be 
built for the Main Drainage department to accommo- 
date the children of men employed at its work. The 
estimate for the work was £900, the lowest tender 
received was £2,200, and the work was executed with- 
out a contractor for £700. With these two and other 
similar encouraging examples before them, the 
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Council did not hesitate long before establishing a 
Works department, which would act as a contractor 
to all the other departments. John Burns had long 
advocated the creation of such adepartment. It was 
part of his programme of collectivism. The depart- 
ment has now been in existence from May, 1893, and 
has executed works valued at about £200,000. Mr. 
Burns is a member of the Works committee and has 
watched its development closely. His knowledge of 
good workmanship has been valuable. He has seen 
that the material used has been of the best; that 
there was no slop work, no “‘ jerry building,” no de- 
frauding of the rate payers as under the contract 
system. During thelast year his attention has been 
concentrated largely on the Works department. On 
him has fallen the chief strain of protecting and de- 
fending it. Never had a municipality a more diffi- 
cult task. The Works department had critics in 
every direction. It had critics inside as well as out- 
side the Council—enemies in officials as well as 
in members. It was watched on all sides by inter- 
ested enemies ready to pick holes in its work. 

All the hierarchy of middlemen were eager to 
pounce upon it. Departments of the Council which 
used to pride themselves on executing their own work 
were jealous of the Works department when working 
for them. In fact, the Works department was ex- 
pected to be above suspicion—the most perfect execu- 
tive concern ever organized. There is any number 
of checks surrounding it. An estimate must be sub- 
mitted to the Works department by entirely inde- 
pendent officials. If the department considers the 
estimate sufficient it contracts to do the work ; if it 
is not satisfied with the estimate the job is put up to 
tender. There must be an estimate, as the Council 
is not allowed to spend any sum exceeding £50 with- 
out an estimate, which, however, can only be an 
indication of what the cest will be. If the cost ex- 
ceeds the estimate the Works department is said to 
have saved ; if it is under the estimate it is supposed 
to have lost. Judged by this somewhat arbitrary 
rule, and when the estimates are made out by hostile 
officials, the Works department has been a great 
success. It has saved 5 per cent. The real ‘‘say- 
ing,” however, is not seen in the figures ; it is in the 
superior quality of the materials used and the higher 
class of labor employed that the great advantage to 
the community has been. All materials used are 
bought by tender. The chief danger to the Works 
department has come from within, not from without. 

While Burns was busily repelling attacks, he was 
always watching the workmen and seeing that they 
gave the community better labor than they would 
give a private individual. He made enemies, too, in 
keeping out lazy fellows who wished to sponge ona 
public department, and in getting rid of inefficient 
workmen. This departmert has made mistakes. It 
expanded too suddenly ; it undertook more work 
than it could execute in the time. It was handicapped 
for want of machinery and a trained set of foremen. 
All these early deficiencies in organization have been 
repaired. The older it grows the better and the cheaper 
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it does the work. To a great extent the success of 
this municipal enterprise has depended on John 
Burns, whose practical experience as a workman and 
ability as an organizer have been of much value. 


AS A SPEAKER. 


As I have said, Mr. Burns is not a frequent speaker 
at the Council, but he always speaks with a purpose. 
It is his powerful oratory and convincing argument 
which has more than once decided a question. Only 
quite recently he turned the balance of feeling in the 
Council in favor of insisting on a certain moral 
standard in the conduct of music halls. He is some- 
times indignant in his utterance, generally eloquent, 
and always careful. He comes primed with facts, 
which he fires off in telling epigrammatic sentences. 
In an attack on the contract system and a defense of 
the Works department on the day he left London for 
New York, he produced in the course of his speech 
samples of bad bricks, bad painting, bad mortar used 
by contractors. He often introduces dramatic touches 
like these. 

Besides being a member of the Works, Main Drain- 
age and Bridges committees he isa member of the 
General Purposes committee, which decides matters 
of policy, and of the Parliamentary committee which 
promotes bills. He works hard, but with great tact 
and shrewdness. It suits his purpose to let his in- 
fluence be felt where his hand is not seen. He also 
declines to accept the chairmanship of any committee. 
In the first Council Burns had to lead the battle of 
labor single handed, as he was the only direct labor 
representative. He has now seven colleagues ; more- 
over, the majority of the Progressive party are in 
full sympathy with him. The Works department is 
supported by bankers, lawyers and all classes of 
business men in the Council. 

Burns was re-elected by Battersea again at the 
head of the poll in 1892, and in the same year was 
elected to Parliament. The programme upon which 
he was elected to the County Council in 1892 was as 
follows : 

1. The extension of the powers of the Council, so that 
the city, with all its funds and endowments, be included 
in and used by a real municipality for London. 

2. That all monopolies, such as gas, water, tramways, 
omnibuses, markets, docks and electric lighting should be 
municipalized, and the profits, amounting to £4,000,000, 
or three times the Council’s revenue, devoted to public 
purposes. 

8. Establishment of free hospitals in every district, 
and control by the Council of those which already exist. 

4, Artisans’ dwellings to be constructed and owned 
by the Council. 

5. Enlargement of powers, so as to enable the County 
Council to undertake the organization of industry and 
distribution, especially of those departments dealing with 
the necessaries of life. 

6. Rigorous enforcement of Public Health Acts, and 
efficient sanitary and structural inspection of dwellings 
and workshops. 

7%. The organization of unemployed labor on useful 
work at fair wages. 

8. The direct employment of all labor by the Council 
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at eight hours per day for equal work. Three years’ ex- 
perience has proved that contract work, however well 
supervised, does not produce such good buildings and 
workmanship as the Council could secure by its own 
workmen. 

9. Direct control by the Council of the five millions of 
money now spent and too often squandered on useless 
officialism and feasting by charitable institutions and 
City companies. 

10. The police of the City and Greater London to be 
controlled by the County Council. 

11. Cumulative rating, the taxation of ground land- 
lords for the relief of the occupier, and providing new 
sources of revenue, as 6 pence (half our present rate) now 
goes to pay the old debt left by our predecessors, thus 
depriving London of many necessary improvements. 
Besides these measures, I will work and vote for any 
plan that will enable London to reduce its poverty, 
brighten the lives and increase the comfort of its peo- 
ple. 

AS A LEGISLATOR AND PARLIAMENTARIAN, 


Since Mr. Burns was elected to Parliament such 
has been the pressure of government business and 
the obstruction of the House of Lords that there has 
been little scope for the legislator. The platform 
upon which he was elected was more advanced than 
that of any other member. Here it is: 


The recent movements of labor, the popular demand 
for more leisure and a higher standard of life, the deter- 
mination to use Parliament for a social end and not as an 
appanage of vested interests, will find in me an earnest 
advocate. 

As a Social Democrat, I believe that nothing short of 
the Nationalization of the land, railways, mines and the 
means of production, will permanently remove the pov- 
erty and inequalities which surround us, and that event- 
ually society will accept that view. Till that is com- 
pletely realized, and it is being fast accomplished, 
Parliament can be made the means of giving to the peo- 
ple those legislative, municipal and decentralized powers 
by which poverty can be reduced, burdens lightened, and 
the community immeasurably benefited. 

As a candidate, dealing with immediate questions and 
asking your votes, I am in favor of the following: 

** Home Rule for Ireland, and such measures of legisla- 
tive independence as the Irish people may demand for 
their political, social and industrial emancipation. 

** Payment of members and election expenses. 

*“ Adult Man and Woman’s Suffrage, and drastic 
amendment of Registration Laws, Second Ballot and 
Referendum. 

‘Triennial Parliaments. 

* Abolition of the House of Lords and all hereditary 
authorities. 

*“‘Conferring upon the London County Council all the 
powers enjoyed by other municipalities and giving to 
London a unification of complete municipal self-govern- 
ment, with power to acquire all existing monopolies. 

‘*District and Parish Councils, with full and popular 
powers. 

“ Alteration of the incidence of taxation, so that the 
ground landlord, the owner, and the rich shall pay their 
just proportion of taxation. 

‘¢ Disestablishment of the Church. 

‘“‘The Legal Eight-Hour Day as the best means of se- 
curing work for all, overwork for none, the avoidance of 
strikes, reduction of the rates, and giving permanent 


JOHN BURNS, 
Reproduced from a cartoon by “Spy” in Vanity Fair. 


employment where demoralizing casual labor now pre- 
vails. 

‘Raising the age of child labor, and placing ail 
trades within the scope of existing and future Factory 
and Sanitary acts. 

‘‘ Alteration of existing Poor Law, and diversion of its 
funds to some scheme of Old Age Pensions that, by cumu- 
lative or graduated Income Tax on the rich, would give 
sustenance to old people, without pauperization. 

‘Giving to localities absolute and complete power in 
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deciding upon all questions relating to the drink traffic 
by Direct Veto and Local Option. 

“The recognition of Trades Unions, the abolition of 
sweating and sub-letting, the payment of Union wages in 
all government departments and the checking of waste, 
jobbery and extravagance wherever found. 

“Beyond the above, I will attend to all local matters 
before Parliament, and will always endeavor to make the 
district in which I have lived my whole life respected 
where itis not feared, and willever have in view the best 
and most permanent interests of the community.” 

It will be noticed that except for the vague refer- 
ence to ‘‘all hereditary authorities” there is nothing 
that smacks of Republicanism in thisdocument. Not 
that Burns isa monarchist ; far from it. But as the 
monarchy behaves itself in England by doing noth- 
ing, he knows that the way to bring it down and 
every other privilege is by development on social 
lines. When the landed aristocracy are cut down 
and the House of Lords abolished, the props upon 
which the monarchy rests will topple over and the 
crown crumble in the dust at the feet of democracy. 

It takes some time to make one’s mark in the 
House of Commons, but Burns has succeeded in im- 
pressing it, in influencing it and in getting something 
out of it. He has made the government a “ fair 
house.” That is to say, he has got the government 
works, the arsenals, the dockyards, the powder and 
small-arms factories to adopt trade union wages and 
some of them the eight-hour day. He has also in- 
duced the government to send circulars to local 
bodies counseling them to do what Battersea Vestry 
and the County Council does—arrange their work to 
fallin theseason when most workmen are unemployed. 
And here I may say that Burns does not believe in 
municipal workshops and farm colonies as remedies 
for distress. He wants to see the unemployed ab- 
sorbed into industries which already exist by abolish- 
ing all overtime and cutting down the hours of labor 
to eight per day. Municipal workshops, he says, 
would produce goods for which there is no demand. 
He would like to see municipalities acquiring garden 
allotments during the winter season, as the County 
Council has done, and setting the unemployed to 
make the land ready for cultivation. 

Burns’ work in Parliament so far has been mainly 
in getting government departments to do things 
which they had power to do rather than agitating for 
new laws which there was no chance to get through. 
He has obtained inquiries into the prison system, into 
the cab trade in London, and other matters. He 
worked hard for an eight-hour law for miners and a 
new employers’ liability act. He also supported the 
County Council bills ; but his parliamentary successes 
have been mainly in influencing departments. He 
has become.a wily parliamentary hand. 


KNOWS WHEN TO BE SILENT. 


The most notable feature of Burns’ character as a 
public man is the caution which he shows and the 
tact he displays in all his actions. Mr. Gladstone 
has the wonderful talent of giving satisfactory 
answers which mean little or nothing, or may mean 
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whatever their autnor desires at a later period. 
Burtis is not such a talented phrasemonger, and as he 
cannot give evasive answers he gives none at all. 
He knows when to hold his tongue. He preserves a 
significant silence on occasions when others less 
cautious would commit themselves. He is appealed 
to for his opinion on ail sorts of matters, and the 
parliamentary angler dangles attractive bait before 
him, but he never responds. The letters which he 
has occasion to write are peculiarly laconic. His 
writing is like his speeches—incisive, direct and to 
the point. He strains somewhat after phrases and 
has a happy knack of pithy epigram. He never 
makes a speech in which there is not some thought 
neatly and cleverly expressed. 


HIS HOME LIFE, 


Mr. Burns lives in one of the principal streets of 
Battersea, at 108 Lavender Hill. The street is partly 
commercial, partly residential. It contains the prin- 
cipal local institutions—the town hall, the free li- 
brary, and John Burns. Until recently Burns only 
occupied two rooms in the basement of the house; 
but since he has been in Parliament he has added two 
rooms on the first floor, but the modest character of 
the lodgment may be judged by the fact that the 
rent is only 11 shillings ($2.75) per week. Mrs. Burns 
makes an excellent housewife. She springs from 
the working classes, like her husband, but, like him, 
has learned a great deal. She writes well, and talks 
well, and without participating in her husband’s 
public work, is in complete sympathy with him and 
is very helpful to him in many ways. They have no 
family—indeed, Burns declares himself a neo-Mal- 
thusian. The Burns tenement is well furnished and 
is kept scrupulously clean. Ever since he was a boy 
Burns has been collecting and reading books. His 
little den is lined with books and documents, care- 
fully arranged. ‘You will find there all the leading 
economic works, histories, blue books, a marvelous 
collection of labor pamphlets, and many works in 
French, which Burns understands. American liter- 
ature is represented by Labor Bureau reports. One 
side of the room is occupied with a large glass case, 
which was once used by a geologist, but instead of 
accommodating fossils, it now contains ammunition 
for aggressive labor campaigning. Here we find 
clippings, reports, etc., carefully tabulated under va- 
rious headings, such as ‘‘ Sweating,” ‘‘ Direct Labor 
in the Provinces,” ‘‘ Bogus Organizations,” ‘‘ Profit- 
Sharing Schemes,” ‘‘ Co-operation,” ‘Strikes and 
Lockouts,” ‘‘ Labor Leaders,” etc. He has, by the 
way, a complete record of all trade unionist and la- 
bor leaders ; and rather dangerous material it proves 
to those against whom it may be directed. Apart 
from studying the particular books which are helpful 
to him in his public work, Burns is fond of reading 
historical and philosophical books, and occasionally 
dips into works of current literature. As for re- 
creations, he is fond of cricket, skating, and other 
outdoor games and tries to maintain his healthy mind 
in a healthy body. 
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HOW HE HAS BEEN MAINTAINED. 

Mr. Burns was working as an engineer when he 
was elected to London’s first Parliament, but it soon 
became evident that he could not do justice to him- 
self, to the constitutents, or to his work unless he 
gave up his daily labor. The workingmen of Batter- 
sea, with some assistance from outside, therefore 
subscribed a sum to maintain him. For the first three 
years he received £2. 2/ per week. The money was 
collected by the Labor League, and a careful balance 
sheet prepared, showing every item of disbursement, 
The Dockers’ Union, of which Mr. Burns was trustee, 
voted him a guinea ($5) per week, and his wages as 
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WHERE JOHN BURNS LIVES. 


County Councilor were thus raised to some $15 per 
week. After all his traveling expenses, postage, and 
other outlays were covered, he was just left a bare 
living. County Councilors are allowed traveling ex- 
penses when attending committees and visiting works, 
but Mr. Burns has never claimed any expenses from 


the Council. Every now and then the Burns Wages 
Fund has run very low, and appeals have had to be 
made for subscriptions from the public. He declines 
subscriptions from political organizations or from 
political leaders. He has had many tempting offers 
or bribes from parlimentary wire pullers, company 
promoters and self-seeking patronizers of labor, who 
have tried to ‘‘ nobble” him, but he has systematically 
refused such help. He prefers, as he says, ‘‘to be, 
with all its occasional personal humiliation, the in- 
dustrial robin redbreast, picking up the crumbs of 
of labor contributions, rather than accept Greek gifts 
from other sources, with their inevitable result to 
labor and myself.” Since he has been elected to 
Parliament, Mr. Burns has been paid £5 per week, 


out of which he has to defray all his household ex- 
penses, his traveling expenses, which must be con- 
siderable, postage, books, newspapers, etc. 

In addition to the money which is required to 
maintain Mr, Burns, there are also funds to be found 
to keep up his electoral organizations to pay election 
expenses. Altogether during the six years of his pub- 
lic work nearly £3,000 has been subscribed for regis- 
tration and election expenses and other outlays of an 
impersonal character. 

But for the fact that he is a man of very simple 
tastes he could never maintain himself on the pittance 
which he has received. He has rarely had but one 
suit of clothes at a time, he has never been seen with 
the luxury of an umbrella, and rarely has an over- 
coat. He is a teetotaler and an anti-tobacconist, and 
the only luxury he indulges in is an occasional visit 
to a theatre, where he may be found in the cheap 
parts of the house. He never takes a cab, and if a 
cheap "bus or street car cannot be found he walks. 
He has usually to walk home from the House of Com- 
mons to his house, a distance of three miles, in the 
middle of the night. There are various legitimate 
ways in which a County Councilor or member of Par- 
liament may increase his earnings. He may, for in- 
stance, be made a member of a Royal Commission 
and receive an allowance for attendance. Mr. Burns 
has been offered a position on several commissions 
but has declined. Lord Rosebery has offered him a 
position of Under Secretary in one of the ministries, 
but he has also refused to take office. For the same 
reason he has abstained from taking the chairman- 
ship of any County Council committee, and has kept 
himself clear from all official entanglements. 

Mr. Burns’ public work has not by any means been 
confined to his work on the County Council, upon 
which he has attended twelve hundred committee 
meetings in five years, or to his position in Parlia- 
ment, where he has put in four hundred attendances 
and divisions, nor to his work on the parliamentary 
committee of the Trades Union Congress. 

He is a governor of Battersea Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and has fought the battle of labor in over fifty 
strikes, and has been adviser and mediator in many 
disputes, as weli as taken part in innumerable public 
meetings. He was president of the Progressive 
Council at the last School Board election. The benefit 
which he has conferred upon labor is incalculable. 
The model set by the County Council has been 
adopted by over two hundred and fifty public author- 
ities in the United Kingdom, and they, in their turn, 
have influenced private firms to accord better treat- 
ment to labor and to raise the standard of life. 
Alderman Hoare, one of the leading bankers in Lon- 
don and a member of the County Council, has de- 
clared, ‘‘as a banker, that John Burns’ services to 
labor in this country are worth £3,000,000 a year.” 


FREE AND INDEPENDENT. 


Burns does not belong to any political or social 
party organization. He is not a member of the Social 
Democratic Federation, the Independent Labor 
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Party, or any of the Socialist leagues or the Fabian 
Society. He meets with the hostility of them all, 
with the exception of the Fabians, who are peaceable 
folk and do not like to quarrel with any one who is 
promoting collectivist principles. Burns’ severance 
from others with whom he worked is a remarkable 
but not a surprising fact. The truth is that English 
Socialist organizations are undermined by personal 
jealousies between rival leaders. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation despises the Fabians and declines 
to act with the Independent Labor Party. With the 
latter it is independence of party ties, or nothing, and 
so far it has been next to nothing. Most of the best 
men who do good work have left the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. The chief fault which this body 
and the Independent Labor Party find with Mr. 
Burns is that he compromises with Liberals. He 
negotiates, schemes and contrives to get his reforms 
carried. Burns’ reply is that one practical scheme in 
the hand is worth a dozen Socialist dreams in the 
bush. He objects, too, to the Social Democratic 
Federation pursuing factious opposition and futile 
candidatures. His chief fault with them is that they 
are not true to the principles of social democracy. 
He has not changed his opinions, but he has modified 
his method of advocating them, and he now evades 
wild cat, harum scarum schemes of socialist Utopias 
and recognizes that the transition to social democracy 
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Y friend, the Rev. Dr. Henry Lunn, is about to 
pay a brief visit to America, and he will have 
some opportunities of bringing before American audi- 
ences an outline of the great religious ideals to the 
furtherance of which he has devoted the self-sacrifice 
of his life. My experience of the unbounded kind- 
ness and hospitality of many American friends, who 
had not even been known to me by name when I first 
set foot in the United States, makes me quite sure 
that Dr. Lunn will receive that kindly—I had almost 
said that affectionate—welcome which it wasmy own 
happy lot to enjay and which has been so generously 
accorded to many English visitors. But as there 
may be many who know but little of Dr. Lunn or of 
his work, and as my regard for him is great and my 
sympathy with him in his efforts is warm, I gladly 
accede to the request of the editor of the American 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS to say a few words with refer- 
ence to his visit. 

Dr. Lunn was born in 1859, and is therefore still a 
young man. Even as a youth he consecrated his life 
to self-denying labor, and deciding to enter the Wes- 
leyan Ministry passed through a Theological College, 
and then proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated in Arts, Medicine and Surgery, with a 


must be gradual ; that the policy must be give and 
take, and that all the existing institutions and ma- 
chinery must be utilized to advance the cause. It 
must be said that Burns does nothing to conciliate 
the hostile elements against him. On the contrary, 
he embitters them. He is authoritative and hits 
out strongly when attacked. He feels that he has 
nothing to fear from friend or foe, and is more direct 
in his replies than his opponents like. It is the weak- 
est point in the English labor movement that the 
various leaders cannot unite. While the others are 
quarreling, changing their tactics and remodeling 
their societies, it must be admitted that Burns has 
the satisfaction of seeing his programme of social 
democracy being realized. 

While up to now he‘has abstained from taking any 
official position, there is not the slightest doubt but 
he will yet accept office, and some day be Lord Mayor 
of unified London. His popularity in London is con- 
stantly growing. his capacity for administrative work 
is increasing with his responsibilities, and his states- 
manlike qualities are developing concurrently as his 
opportunities are enlarged and his duties accumulate. 
As Burns has been the leading fighting figure in the 
social and civic regeneration of London during the 
last ten years, nothing could be more fitting than that 
he should fill the position of its first citizen and chief 
magistrate. 


LUNN. 
FARRAR, 


view to becoming a Medical Missionary in India, 
Amid these labors he also studied in the Divinity 
School of the University, where he won the Essay 
Prize given by the President, and the Oratory Medal 
of the Theological Society of the College. 

At the age of twenty-seven he carried out the fixed 
intention of his life by proceeding to India as a Medi- 
cal Missionary. The experience which he here gained 
bore fruit in the articles which he contributed to the 
Methodist Times on Mission work. They produced a 
powerful impression and gave rise to what is known 
as the Wesleyan Missionary Controversy. But re- 
peated attacks of fever showed that Dr. Lunn’s health 
would not permit him to live in India, and he was 
reluctantly compelled to abandon his Missionary 
abors. 

But inactivity was not possible to his strenuous na- 
ture, and Dr. Lunn sought for manifold opportuni- 
ties of, usefulness which his ability readily secured. 

Then he became the Chaplain of the Polytechnic 
Institution in Regent street. It was founded by my 
friend Mr. Quintin Hogg, and like all the most re- 
markable efforts for the good of man it grew gradu- 
ally, noiselessly, from the most obscure and humble 
beginning. Mr. Quintin Hogg was a gentleman of a 
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wealthy and distinguished 
family, and was educated at 
Eaton College. When he grew 
to early manhood he felt the 
earnest desire not to live in selfish 
ease and luxury, but to devote his 
leisure to the benefit of his 
brother men. Touched by the 
squalor and wretchedness of the 
poor boys in the London streets, 
he opened a sort of Refuge and 
ragged school for them. It soon 
appeared that he had been gifted 
with such power of control over 
boys, such sympathy with them, 
such a faculty for raising and in- 
fluencing them, that numbers of 
youths began to look up to him 
as their patron and their friend, 
and he began a work which re- 
sembled the remarkable efforts 
of General Gordon at Gravesend. 
The work grew and grew to such 
an extent that at last Mr. Quintin 
Hogg was led, at his own ex- 
pense, to acquire the great build- 
ing known as the ‘‘ Polytechnic,” 
and there to start gymnasia, 
baths, classes, services and in- 
struction in all branches of tech- 
nical and useful knowledge. 
There the number of youths who 
flocked to share these advantages 
rose to many hundreds, and first 
and last Mr. Quintin Hogg must 
have exercised a beneficent power 
over the lives of some thousands. 
There are, I believe, at least two 
thousand youths who are now in 
connection with the Polytechnic, 
and with truly royal munificence 
the founder has spent upon it no 
less than £250,000 of his own in- 
come. It is at this Institute that 
Dr. Lunn works as Chaplain, and 
it is his interesting and important 
duty to influence these youths so 
that they may walk in the paths 
of righteousness amid the mani- 
fold temptations of the world, and grow up to be 
‘profitable members of the Church and Common- 
wealth, and hereafter partakers of the Immortal 
glories of the Resurrection.” He is Speaker of the 
Polytechnic Parliament, which numbers more than 
five hundred members ; he has Bible classes on week 
nights, and every Sunday evening he addresses a 
gathering of some twelve hundred and fifty youths. 
What work could be more useful ? 

Next, Dr. Lunn is editor of the Review of the 
Churches. Nothing is more difficult in these days 
than to start a new religious periodical, and the 
Review has had to struggle with many able competi- 
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tors. Its distinctive feature, and perhaps, alas! one 
of the reasons why it has not achieved a success pro- 
portional to its high merits, is its remarkable fairness 
and catholicity. A periodical which is the organ of a 
party commands the support and enthusiasm of re- 
ligious partisans, and is often successful in exact 
proportion to its spirit of animosity and one-sidedness. 
But a periodical which only appeals to the essen- 
tial unity of all Christians, which rises above the 
exacerbating controversies and subordinate distinc- 
tions of sects and parties; which recognizes each 
great body of Christians as a Church of Christ, inas- 
much as it is a part of the one common universal 
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Church of Christ ; such a journal, strange and sad to 
say, is far less likely to command a wide circulation. 
Yet the Review of the Churches has been full of ad- 
mirable and pre-eminently valuable matter, and has 
in many ways exercised a high influence as the main 
and almost the sole representative of the movements 
which make for Christian unity. 

Again, Dr. Lunn had been the originator and the 
leading spirit of the now famous Grindelwald Confer- 
ence. It was founded in 1892 with the same high ob- 
ject which has played so large a part in all Dr. Lunn’s 
endeavors—the desire to promote Christian Unity. 
This could best be furthered by bringing Christians 
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DR. LUNN AT GRINDELWALD. 
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of all Schools in the Anglican Church, High, Low 
and Broad, into friendly social intercourse with each 
other, and with the many wise, learned and eminent 
men who stand at the head of the various Noncon- 
formist Communities. Among the original supporters 


MR. QUINTIN HOGG. 


of the proposal were men so well known as Earl 
Nelson, the President of the Home Reunion Society ; 
the eloquent Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of 
Ripon; the learned Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worces- 
ter ; Dr. Maclaren, so well known for his sermons in 
all the Churches of Congregationalism; Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, one of the leading representatives of 
Wesleyans; Pére Hyacinthe, one of the most emi- 
nent preachers of the Conferences at Notre Dame in 
Paris, and afterward one of the leaders of the Old 
Catholic movement which arose from the Pope’s new 
and monstrous dogma of Papal Infallibility ; Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Berry, and many others whose praise is 
in all the Churches. It was the custom of these 
Christians of varying bodies, but one in heart, to 
meet together on Sunday morning at that festival 
which is pre-eminently the festival of Christian 
Union and Christian love, the Holy Eucharist. On 
one occasion, the regular chaplain being absent through 
illness, the conduct of the service was kindly and 
readily taken by the Bishop of Worcester. This cir- 
cumstance led to the usual virulence of deliberate 
misrepresentation in the current ‘ religious ” journals 
of the extreme Ritualists, and thus furnished one more 
proof, if proof were needed, of the way in which the 
Holy Supper—which should be the very bond of peace 
and of all tender and holy memories among the true 
servants of a crowned Lord—has been turned by 
sacerdotalism and materialistic superstition into a 
watchword of controversy and a source of disunion. 
During the sessions of the Conference the lovely 
mountain village of Grindelwald was accidentally 
burnt down, and much damage was done, though 
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SPEAKERS AT THE GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1894. 


happily no lives were lost. Nevertheless the Con- 
ference, which was attended by 950 persons, was 
eminently successful. The pilgrims were engaged 
all day in delightful recreation or pleasant mount- 
ain excursions, and in the evening they met for 
interchange of thought, which was rendered more 
frank and interesting by the social ties which 
they had formed among themselves in mutual in- 
tercourse. Men of the most diverse opinions learnt 
to understand and to love each other ; to learn that 
though opinions differ, Christianity is one; to find 
more earthly charity in their hearts for brethren 
whom, if they were faithful, they would meet in the 
large tolerance of a common untheological and un- 
corrupted Heaven ; to learn what Christ meant when 


He said, ‘‘ Herein shall men know that ye are my 
disciples if ye love one another.” 
The Conference of 1893 was attended by no less than 


1,600 persons. Apart from the happiness .and enjoy- 
ment of the many who attended it, the most impor- 
tant incident was the issue of an appeal to the 
Churches signed by the Bishop of Worcester, Canon 
Barnett, Preb. Webb Peploe, and other dignitaries of 
the Church, as by most leading Nonconformists. 
Among other suggestions this appeal urged that on 
Whit Sunday special prominence should be given in all 
Churches to the subject of Christian Unity in the midst 
of minor theoretic diversities. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and 
other ecclesiastical rulers, responded to the appeal, 
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with a result that the evils of religious division were 
emphasized in sermons preached on the Festival of 
Pentecost in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, many provincial cathedrals, and many churches 
both of the Anglicans and the Dissenters. 

In 1894 the Conference returned to Grindelwald 
and was attended by twenty-five hundred visitors. 
It was not only a very conspicuous social success, but 
resulted in an appeal to all Methodist bodies to unite 
in co-operative reunion. This address was signed by 
the Presidents of the four English Minor Methodist 
bodies, by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, and by Dr. J. B. 
Neely, the Commissioner for Reunion appointed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America. 

There is not one of these hundreds of visitors who 
would not unite in the testimony, that, as these gather- 
ings were inaugurated by Dr. Lunn, so they owe to 
his tact, courtesy and remarkable skill in organiza- 
tion, all their happiness and material success as well 
as their higher moral significance. 

As a fourth public service which is chiefly indebted 
to Dr. Lunn I may mention the recent Bible Educa- 
tion Council. The object of the Council was to avert, 
if possible, the imminent peril of the secularizing of 
National Education in consequence of the very ill- 
advised attempts, promoted mostly by members of the 
extreme Ritualist party, to enforce fresh theological 
definitions of a very bold and partial character on 
the calm and noble Compromise of 1871, by which 
the members of the first London School Board, a 
Board far superior to any of its successors, had se- 
cured to thousands of London children a thoroughly 
sound Biblical education in accordance with their age 
and capacity. The imposition of a Circular could not 
but have practically brought with it the imposition 
of tests, which the English nation in general has 
happily come to abhor as the favorite instrument of 
priestly tyranny and exclusiveness. The tactics of a 
small party majority of what claimed for itself the 
name of the ‘Church party” and even, with still 
more consummate arrogance of the Christian party 
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on the School Board, have been prolific of every pos- 
sible disaster, the disgust of thinking men, the deep 
pain of all who love peace, the dragging down of the 
most consummate mysteries to the level of vestry 
politics, the embitterment of Christians against Chris- 
tians, deepened alienation of the whole Nonconformist 
body from the Church of England, the indignation of 
the great body of workingmen, storms of furious and 
often most unscrupulous misrepresentations, and the 
revolt and disgust of hundreds of teachers who felt 
themselves cruelly and foully wronged by the suspi- 
cions that they had abused the Compromise for the in- 
sinuation of un-Christian or Unitarian teaching. On 
the Bible Council were united clergymen and Non- 
conformists who—although many who eventually 
agreed with them and knew them to be absolutely in 
the right, were too timid to join them,—yet won an 
absolute moral victory and averted an imminent peril. 
The absurd anomalies of the cumulative vote in huge 
electoral districts did indeed give a majority of three 
to the party which dubbed themselves ‘‘ Moderates ” 
as against the Progressives, but the Progressives had 
a majority of some one hundred thousand votes. The 
infinite labor and correspondence which fell on Dr. 
Lunn in the work of the Bible Council prevented the 
visit to America which had been arranged for the 
October of 1894. 

What I have said is, I trust, sufficient to show the 
high aims, the modesty, the ability, the self-sacrific- 
ing magnanimity of my friend Dr. Lunn; and Iam 
quite sure that all American citizens who come to 
know him cannot fail to regard him with genuine es- 
teem. In spite of the part which he has taken in vari- 
ous controversies, he has no enemies. And he, for 
his part, will, I doubt not, carry back with him from 
America the same feeling of lifelong gratitude for 
the spontaneity and warmth of American friendliness 
and hospitality which is cherished as a lifelong 
treasure of memory by myself and by so many En- 
glishmen who have had the good fortune to visit the 
United States, 
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THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 


(The subjoined article upon Armenia and its affairs, toward which the eyes of the whole civilized world are at 
this moment directed, has been prepared, iu the light of the most recent information, by an American who has in- 
timate knowledge of affairs in Armenia, derived from years of residence, and who has returned to this country within 


a few weeks. 


The illustrations are chiefly from photographs taken by himself. His name is withheld for reasons 


which concern others and which will be appreciated by every one who understands the difficulty of obtaining full and 
frank evidence regarding the horrors of Turkish administration.—EDITOR.] 
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VICTIMS OF TURKISH TAXATION. 


LURID flash, and the echo of a smothered cry, 
has reached the civilized world, from out of 
the oblivion and silence in which Armenia has been 
wrapped. A startled and confused effect has been 
produced. Is this tobe all? The snows of a severe 
mountain winter are already rapidly sealing the 
country, effectually preventing any European com- 
mission from making personal investigations on the 
ground before spring. By that time, six months will 
have elapsed, the signs of the massacre will all have 
been removed, the country will have been put in a 
very peaceful and orderly aspect, and public interest 
will have died ont. 

Why this perilous delay ? The British Government 
is in possession of the detailed report of Vice-Consul 
Halward, made upon the spot within a few days of 
the event. Unimpeachable written testimony has 
repeatedly been received from disinterested parties, 
living within a day’s ride of the scene, positively sub- 
stantiating the horrible accounts that have, after 
three months, found their way into the press. The 
powers have abundant evidence on which to proceed 
with the case, if compelled by sufficient popular in- 
terest. 

In this crisis, after long silence, I feel that Chris- 
tian manhood demands from me a statement, which 
cannot be buried in the archives of the British for- 
eign office ‘‘ for state reasons,” nor withheld in an 
authenticated form by mission secretaries who must 
be loyal to the interests of great missionary enter- 
prises. The motives and spirit of the latter are un- 


questioned. I simply discharge a duty which my 
freedom from any responsible connection with either 
diplomats or boards renders both possible and obli- 
gatory. 

So far as the statements in this paper are not based 
on my own personal investigations, they are taken 
from written documents, furnished with difficulty 
and risk by parties neither Turkish nor Armenian, 
for whose veracity and competence I vouch, but 
whose names, in the nature of the case, cannot now 
be published. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs obtained by myself on the ground or by ex- 
change with European gentlemen. 


EXPLANATORY INFORMATION, 


In order to grasp the situation, it is necessary to 
have the following explanatory information. 
The massacre took place in the mountainous Sassoun 


district just south of Moosh, and a day’s ride west of 
Bitlis, a large city where the provincial governor 
and a permanent military force preside. It is near 








ARMENIAN GIRLS OF VAN, 


the western end of Lake Van, about eight hundred 
miles east of Constantinople, two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Trebizand on the Black Sea, and only 
one hundred and fifty miles from the Russian and 
Persian frontiers of Asiatic Turkey. These distances 
do not seem great until the difficulties of travel are 
considered. The roads are, in most cases, bridle 
paths, impassable for vehicles, without bridges, in- 
fested with highwaymen, and unprovided with lodg- 
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SHADED SECTION SHOWS REGION POPULARLY CALLED ARMENIA, OF WHICH THE NORTHEAST PORTION 
IS NOW RUSSIAN, THE SOUTHEAST CORNER PERSIAN, AND THE REST UNDER TURKISH RULE. 


ing places. It is, therefore, necessary to go to the 
expense of hiring government guards, and to burden 
oneself with all articles likely to be needed on the 
way, tents, food supplies, cooking utensils, beds, etc., 
which also imply cooks, baggage horses, and grooms. 
Thus equipped, it is possible, after obtaining the 
necessary government permits, often a matter of 
vexatious delay, to move about the country. The 
ordinary rate is from twenty to thirty miles a 
day. With a good horse and no baggage I have 
gone three hundred and fifty miles, from Har- 
poot to Van, in eight days, but that was quite ex- 
ceptional. In spring, swollen streams and mud, in 
summer, oppressive heat, and in winter storms are 
serious impediments. In the neighborhood of Bitlis 
the telegraph poles are often buried, and horses can- 
not be taken out of the stables on account of the 
snow. The mails are sometimes weeks behind, both 
in arriving and departing, and even Turkish light- 
ning seems to crawl sluggishly along the wires. Turk- 
ish Armenia—by the way, ‘‘ Armenia” is aname pro- 
hibited in Turkey—is alarge plateau quadrangular in 
shape, and sixty thousand square miles in area, about 
the size of Iowa. It is bounded on the north by the 
Russian frontier, a line from the Black Sea to Mount 


Ararat, by Persia on the east, the Mesopotamian plain 
on the south, and Asia Minor on the west. It contains 
about six hundred thousand Armenians, which is only 
one-fourth the number found in all Turkey. ‘The sur- 
face is rough, consisting of valleys and plains from 
four to six thousand feet above sea level, broken and 
shut in by bristling peaks and mountain ranges, from 
ten to seventeen thousand feet high, as in the case 
of Ararat. Ancient Armenia greatly varied in extent 
at different epochs, reaching to the Caspian at one 
time, and even bordering on the Mediterranean Sea 
during the Crusades. It included the Southern Cau- 
casus, which now contains a large, growing, prosper- 
ous and happy Armenian population under the Czar, 
whose government allows them the free exercise of 
their ancestral religion, and admits them to many 
high civil and military positions. The Armenians 
now number about four million, of whom two mill- 
ion five hundred thousand are in Turkey, one mill- 
ion two hundred and fifty thousand in Russia, one 
hundred and fifty thousand in Persia and other parts 
of Asia, one hundred thousand scattered through 
Europe, and five thousand in the United States. 

The scenery, while harsh, owing to the lack of 
verdure, is on a grand scale. Around the shores of 
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the great Van Lake are many views of entrancing 
beauty. Theclimate is temperate and the atmosphere 
brilliant and stimulating. It is a dry, treeless region, 
but fertile under irrigation, and abounding in mineral 
wealth, including coal. Owing to primitive methods 


of agriculture, and to danger while reaping and even 
planting crops, only asmall part is under cultivation. 


ARMENIAN FAMILY, BITLIS. 


The mineral resources are entirely untouched, because 
the Turks lack both capital and brains to develop 
them, and prevent foreigners from doing it lest this 
might open the door for further European inspection 
and interference with their methods of administering 
the country. 

All local authority is practically in the hands of the 
Valis, provincial governors, who are sent from Con- 
stantinople to represent the sovereign, and are ac- 
countable to him alone. The blind policy which was 
inaugurated by the present Sultan of dismissing non- 
Moslems from every branch of public service—post, 
telegraph, custom-house, internal revenue, engineer- 
ing and the like—has already been carried out to a 
large extent all over the empire, and especially in 
Armenia, The frequent changes in Turkish officials 
keeps their business in a state of ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded,” and incites them to improve their 
chance to plunder while it lasts. Traces of the rela- 
tively large revenue, wrung from the people, and 
spent in improvements of service to them, are very 
hard to find. 

THE INHABITANTS, 


Probably one-half of the population of Turkish 
Armenia is Mohammedan, composed of Turks and 
Kurds. The former are mostly found in and near the 


large cities of Erzinjian, Baibourt, Erzroom and Van, 
and the plains along the northern part. The Kurds 
live in their mountain villages over the whole region, 
but especially in the south, near Moosh, and Bitlis, and 
in the Hekkiari country beyond Van, and the mount- 
ains stretching south and east and far over into Persia. 
Their number would be difficult to compute. A few 
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of them go a great ways. They are a race of fine 
possibilities, as shown in the case of Saladin. But 
at present they resemble packs of human wolves— 
active, cruel, proud, treacherous, and still calling 
themselves ‘lords of the mountains,” though the 
Turks have largely broken their power and spirit 
during the past fifty years. They keep up a strict 
tribal relation, owing allegiance to their Sheikhs, 
some of whom are still strong and rich, and engage 
in bitter feuds with one another. They could not stand 
a moment against the Ottoman power if determined to 
crush and disarm them. But three years ago His 
Majesty summoned the chiefs to the capital, presented 
them with decorations, banners, uniforms and mili- 
tary titles, and sent them back to organize their 
tribes into cavalry regiments, on whom he was 
pleased to bestow the name ‘“ Hamidiéh,” after his 
own. Thus, shrewdly appealing to their pride of 
race, and winking at their subsequent acts, the Sultan 
obtained a power eager in time of peace to crush 
Armenian growth and spirit, and a bulwark that 
might check, in his opinion, the first waves of the 
next dreaded Russian invasion. 

The Armenians are generally known as being 
bright, practical, industrious and moral. They are of 
a very peaceable disposition, and entirely unskilled 
in the use of arms, the mere possession of which is 
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a serious crime in the case of Christians, although 
the Kurds are well equipped with modern rifles and 
revolvers and always carry them. Their great 
and fundamental weakness, seen through all their 
history, is a lack of coherence, 
arising from their exaggerated 
individualism. They have the 
distinction of being the first 
race who accepted Christian- 
ity, this having taken place 
when King Dertad and his 
people received baptism in 27 
A.D., thirty-seven years be- 
fore Constantine ventured to 
issue even the Edict of Tol- 
eration. Theirmartyr roll has 
grown with every century. 
The fact that the Armenian 
stock exists at all to-day, is 
proof of its wonderful vitality, 
and excellent quality. For 
three thousand years Arme- 
nia, on account of her location, 
has been trampled into dust 
both by devastating armies 
and by emigrating hordes. 
She has been the prey of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Xerxes and 
Alexander; of the Romans, 
the Parthians and Persians ; 
of Byzantine, Saracen and 
Crusader ; of Seljuk and Otto- 
man, and Russian and Kurd.* 
Through this awful record, the Christian church 
founded by Gregory, the ‘‘ Illuminator,” has been the 
one rallying point and source of strength, and this 
explains the tremendous power of the Cross on the 
hearts of all, even of the most ignorant peasant. The 
reader is now in a position to examine evidence as to 
the 


CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF THE LATE MASSACRE. 


TURKISH SOLDIER, 
REGULAR.” 


The first evidence is from a letter dated September 
26, 1894, arid written at Bitlis within a few miles of 
the scene, about ten days after the occurrence : 

Troops have been massed in the region of the large 
plain (Moosh) near us. Some sickness broke out among 
them which took off two or three victims every few 
days. I suspect that one reason for placing quar- 
antine was to hinder the information as to what all these 
troops were about in that region. There seems little 
doubt that there has heen repeated in that region back 
of Moosh what took place in 77 in Bulgaria. The sicken- 
ing details are beginning to come in. 


This is from another letter written October 3, 
shortly after, from the same place : 

Mr. Halward, the new consul at Van, has gone di- 
rectly there (to Sassoun), and it is said that other consuls 
from Erzroom have also been sent to investigate. The 


* Lord Byron's estimate : ‘‘ This oppressed nation has par- 
taken of the proscription and bondage of the Jews and of the 
a — the sullenness of the former, or the servility 
of the Jatter.” 


government tried to get the people here to sign an ad- 
dress to the sovereign, expressing satisfaction with this 
rule, disclaiming sympathy with the Armenians who have 
“stirred matters up,” stating that the thousands slain in 
Talvoreeg met their just deserts, and that the four out- 
siders captured should be summarily punished ; expresse 
ing regret that it has been thought best to send consuls 
to investigate, and stating that there was no need for 
their coming. The effect of such papers on foreigners 
will be much modified when they know the means used 
to procure them. 


Here is an extract from a letter dated Constanti- 
nople, October 31, 1894: 


We have word from Bitlis that the destruction of life 
in Sassoun, south of Moosh, was even greater than we 
supposed, The brief note which has reached us says: 
‘Twenty-seven villages annihilated in Sassoun. Six 
thousand men, women and children massacred by troops 
and Kurds.” This awful story is only just beginning to 
be known here, though the massacre took place early in 
September. The Turks have used infinite pains to pre- 
vent the news leaking out, even going to the length of 
sending back from Trebizond many hundreds from 
the Moosh region, who had come on this way on busi- 
ness. Some Kurds, having robbed Armenian villages 
of flocks, the Ar- 
menians pursued 
and tried to re- 
cover their prop- 
erty and a fight 
ensued in which 
a dozen Kurds 
were killed. The 
slain men were 
“semi- official 
robbers,” 7. e., en- 
rolled as troops 
and armed as 
such, but not 
under control. 
The authorities 
were telegraphed 
here that “ Ar- 
menians had 
killed some of the 
Sultan’s troops.” 
The Sultan at 
once: ordered in- 
fantry and caval- 
ry to put down 
the Armenian re- 
bellion, and they 
did it, only, not 
finding any re- 
bellion, they 
cleared the coun- 
try so that none 
should occur in 
the fpiture. 


Another letter, dated Bitlis, October 9, 1894, gives 
the following details : 

Nearly all these things are related here and there by 
soldiers who participated in the horrible carnage, some 
of them weeping, claiming that the Kurds did more, and 
declaring that what they did was to obey orders. Others 
said that a hundred fell to each of them to dispose of. No 
compassion was shown to age or sex even by the regular 
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soldiery,—not even when their victims fell suppliant at 
their feet. Five to ten thousand met such a fate as even 
the darkest ages of darkened Africa had hardly witnessed, 
for there women and tender babes might have at least the 
chance of a life of slavery, while here womanhood and 
innocency were but a mockery before the cruel lust that 
ended its debauch by stabbing to death with the bayonet, 
while tender babes were impaled with the same weapon 
on their dead mothers’ breasts, or perhaps seized by the 
hair to have their heads lopped off with the sword. In 
one place three or four hundred women, after being forced 
to serve the vile purposes of a merciless soldiery, were 
hacked to pieces by sword and bayonet in a valley below. 
In another place, some two hundred, weeping and wail- 
ing, begged for compassion, falling at the commander’s 
feet, but the bloodthirsty wretch, after ordering their 
violation, directed the soldiers to dispatch them in a 
similar way. In another place some sixty young brides 
and more attractive girls were crowded into a church, 
and, after violation, were slaughtered and the gore was 
seen running out of the church door. In another place a 
large company under the lead of their priest fell down 
before them, begging compassion, and averring that they 
had had nothing to do with the culprits (%) but all to no 
purpose, all were killed. In another placé proposition 
was made to several of the more®attractive women to 
change their faith, in which case their lives might be 
spared. ‘‘ Why should we deny Christ ?” they say : ‘‘ We 
are no more than they,” pointing to the mangled forms of 
their husbands and brothers before them, ‘ Kill us too,” 
and they did. Great effort was made to save one—the 
beauty—but three or four quarreled over her, and she 
sank down like her sisters. But why prolong the sicken- 
ing tale? There must be a God in Heaven who will do 
right in all these matters, or some of us would lose faith. 
One or more consuls have been ordered that way to in- 
vestigate. If Christians, instead of Turks, had reported 
these things in the city of Bitlis, and the region where I 


have been touring, the case would be different, but now 
we are compelled to believe most of it. 


Another letter says : 

The massacre, even as reported by regular soldiers: 
themselves, some of whom admit having disposed of one 
hundred persons, waswnost fiendish. Rape, followed by 
the bayonet. Twenty to thirty villages wholly destroyed ;. 
some people burned with kerosene in their own homes. 

Close on the heels of the report of this massacre has 


come 
THE SULTAN’S ENDORSEMENT. 


Constantinople papers of November 17, in the offi- 


cial column, state: ‘‘His Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan, has sent a special officer to Erzinjiarn, to con- 
vey to Zeki Pasha, Commander of the Fourth Army 
Corps, the decoration of the ‘ Imtiaz’ in brilliants, 
and four new flags to the Kurdish cavalry regi- 
ments.” 

A well-known American of Constantinople, after 
thirty-five years’ observation and experience with 
Turks and foreign diplomats, writes me: ‘The 
Sultan’s act is a sort of insolent challenge to Chris- 
tendom. Who would dare accuse the man whom 
His Imperial Majesty thus honors; or tell stories 
about Kurdish troops whom His Majesty specially 
commends? Perhaps you will recall the fact that, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, the Sultan decorated 
the Turkish officer who was chiefly responsible. And 
that act put the Sultan and all his officers out of 
court, as witnesses.” 

One who for thirty-nine years has labored in Syria, 
and whose name would carry, perhaps, more weight 
than that of any one else, in England or America, 
and who has personal knowledge of the facts, makes 
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this statement: ‘In 1860, twelve thousand Chris- 
tians were massacred in Damascus and Lebanon, and 
the only outbreaks occurred where Turkish officers 
were in command, and had disarmed the Christians 
before turning the Mohammedans and Druses loose 
upon them.” 

Here are three massacres in Turkey, gigantic, un- 
provoked, officially ordered and approved, occurring 
at intervals of seventeen years, and hundreds of miles 
apart. Do they not demonstrate that Mohammedan 
Turkey is the same, always and everywhere? 


THE OFFICIAL PRAYER OF ISLAM 


which is used throughout Turkey, and daily repeated 
in the Cairo ‘‘ Azhar” University by ten thousand 
Mohammedan students from all lands, throws a flood 


of light on the subject. The following translation is 


from the Arabic : 

“‘T seek refuge with Allah from Satan, the rejeem 
(the accursed). In the name of Allah the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful! O Lord of all Creatures! 


O Allah! Destroy the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion! O Allah! Make 
their children orphans, and defile their abodes, and 
cause their feet to slip; and give them, and their 
families, and their households, and their women, and 
their children, and their relatives by marriage, and 
their brothers, and their friends, and their posses- 
sions, and their race, and their wealth, and their 
lands, as booty to the moslems, O Lord of all 
Creatures !” 

All who do not accept Mohammed are included 
among ‘the infidels” referred to in the prayer. 

THE CHRONIC STATE OF ARMENIA. 

That the recent outrages are conspicuous by their 
extent rather than character, the following incident, 
which came within the writer’s own knowledge, on 
the ground at the time, will show. In June, 1893, 
four young Armenians and their wives, living only 
two miles from the city of Van, where the Governor 
and a large military force reside, were picking herbs 
on the hill side. They carefully kept together and 
intended to return beforenight. They were observed 
by a band of passing Kurds, who, in broad daylight, 
fell upon the defenseless party, butchered the young 
men, and, as to the brides, it is needless to relate 
further. The villagers going out the next day found 
the four bodies, not simply dead, but slashed and 
disfigured almost beyond recognition. They resolved 
to make a desperate effort to let their wrongs at least 
be known. 

Hastily yoking up four rude ox carts they placed on 
each the naked remains of one of the victims, with 
his distracted widow sitting by the side, shorn of her 
hair in token of dishonor. This gruesome procession 
soon reached the outskirts of the city, where it was 
met by soldiers sent to turn it back. The unarmed 
villagers offer no resistance, but declare their readi- 
ness to perish if not heard. ‘The soldiers shrink 
from extreme measures that might cause trouble 
among the thirty thousand Armenians of Van, who 
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‘are now rapidly gathering about the scene. The 
Turkish bayonets retreat before the bared breasts of 
the villagers, With ever increasing numbers, but 
without tumult, the procession passed before the 
doors of the British and Russian Vice-Consulates, of 
the Persian Consul-General, the Chief of Police and 
other high officials, till it paused before the great 
palace of the Governor. 

At this point Bahri Pasha, who is still Governor, 
stuck his head out of tlie second story window and 
said: ‘‘I see it. Too bad! Take them away and 
bury them. I will do what is necessary.” Within 
two days some Kurds were brought in, among whom 
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were several who were positively indentified by the 
women; but, upon their denying the crime, they 
were immediately released and escaped. The utter 
hopelessness of securing any justice was so apparent, 
and experience had so often demonstrated the danger 
of arousing the Kurds to greater atrocity by further 
efforts to punish them, that the case was dropped 
and soon forgotten in the callousness produced by 
other cases of frequent occurrence. The system of 
mail inspection is so effective (all letters of subjects 
must be handed in open at the post-office) and the 
danger of reporting is so great that I doubt that any 
account of this incident has ever been given to the 
civilized world. This case was doubtless reported by 
the former British Vice-Consul, unless he was busy 
hunting, and, as usual, was buried in the archives of 
‘the Foreign Office for ‘‘ state reasons,” 


How significant this extract from a letter from 
Bitlis, April 3, 1894, five months before the massacre ! 
‘* There is no computing the lives that are going, not 
in open massacre, as in Bulgaria—the government 
knows better than that now—but in secret, silent 
secluded ways.” 

A foreign physician, never a missionary, and now 
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out of the country, told me that during a large practice 
of a year and a half in Armenia, while using every 
effort to save life, only one case was remembered of 
regret by the doctor for a fatal ending,—so sad is 
the lot of those who survive. This instance will ex- 
plain the strange statement. A call came to see a 
young man sent home from prison in a dying condi- 
tion. He could not speak, and had to be nourished 
for days by artificial feeding, because his stomach 
could not retain food. Constant and skillful care for 
a month brought him back to life, from the condition 
to which his vile, dark, unventilated cell and scanty 
food had brought him. Assoon as the police learned 
of his unexpected recovery, he was seized and re-im- 
prisoned, though an only son, with a widowed mother 
and sisters dependent upon him. When last heard 
of, he was still ‘‘ awaiting trial.” Such confinement 
is a favorite method of intimidation and blackmail in 
the case of the innocent, and, in the case of the guilty, 
amounts to punishment without the cost and labor 
involved in proving the guilt and securing sentence 
by legal process. 

From the house of an American missionary in Van 
goods of considerable value were stolenin November, 
1893. Though he had good clews to the guilty 
parties, and could ill afford the loss, the missionary 
felt constrained to use every precaution not to let the 
affair come to the ears of the police, lest they should 
use it as a pretext for searching the houses of many in- 
nocent Armenians, in the hope of finding a letter, book 
or weapon of some kind, which might serve as an 
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excuse for imprisonment. This course of his exposed 
him to further attacks of thieves. 


WHY ARE THESE FACTS NOT KNOWN? 


The ignorance and incredulity of the public is a 
most significant commentary on the situation. But 
the explanation is simple. In the nature of the case, 
in reports of outrages where the victims or their 
friends are still within the clutches of the Turks, all 
names of individuals and often the exact locality 
must be-concealed. Such anonymous accounts 
naturally arouse little interest, and, of course, cannot 
be verified. The former British Consul-General at 
Erzroom, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, showed me at that 
place many such reports sent to him by members of 
parliament for verification. He was unable to verify 
them, but said that the reports gave a correct im- 
pression of the condition of the country. At that 
very time, October 1890, Mr. Lloyd called attention, in 
an official dispatch, published in the ‘‘ Blue Books,” to : 


“©1, The Insecurity of the livesand properties of the 
Armenians. 2. The insecurity of their persons, and 
the absence of all liberty of thought and action. 3. 
The unequal status held by the Christian as compared 
with the Mussulman in the eyes of the government.” 


On this subject there are five channels of varying 
market value. First. Consular reports, meagre 
and often inaccessible. The United States has no 
consuls in Armenia, and consequently no “ official ”’ 
knowledge of its condition. European consuls are 
expected to report nothing that they are not abso- 
lutely sure of, and are given to understand, both by 
their own governments and by that of Turkey, that 
they must not make themselves obnoxious in seeking 
information. They are, at best, passive until their 
aid is sought, and then alarm the suppliants by refus- 
ing to touch the case unless allowed to use names. 
Second. Missionaries, whose mouths are sealed. 
They would be the best informed and most trust- 
worthy witnesses. But they feel it their first duty to 
safeguard the great benevolent and educational in- 
terests committed to them, by not exciting the sus- 
picion and hostility of the government. Their posi- 
tion is a delicate one, conditional on their neutrality, 
like that of officers of the Red Cross Society in war. 
Third. Occasional travelers, such as Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
there, and who embo‘ied the result of her careful in- 
vestigations in an article entitled, ‘‘ The Shadow of 
the Kurd” in the Contemporary Review.* Fourth. 
Much evidence from Armenian sources, which is 
often unjustly discredited as being the exaggeration, 
if not fabrication, of ‘‘revolutionists who seek a 
political end.” Fifth. Turkish official reports, often 
obtained by corrupt or violent means, or invented to 
suit the circumstances. Though the financial credit 
of the Ottoman government was long ago exhausted, 
there are some well meaning people who still place 
confidence in Turkish explanations and promises, 





* The Contemporary Review, May and June, i890, 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The scope of this article does not permit a dis- 
cussion of even the Armenian phase of the Eastern 
question, beyond a bare reference to its possible 
three-fold solution. There is, first, Russian annexa- 
tion, a step for which the sufferers themselves are 
praying, and which Russia is prepared to execute 
at a moment’s notice. If this were the only alterna- 
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tive from present conditions, it should be universally 
welcomed. Russia is crude, stupid and, in certain 
aspects, brutal, but she is not decrepit, debauched 
and doting like official Turkey. The diseases of the 
‘“‘Sick Man” are incurable and increasing, while the 
bully of the North is young, of good blood, and with 
an energy suggestive of a force of nature. Russia 
shaves half the head of seceders from the Orthodox 
Church and transports them. Turkey, with more 
tact, quietly ‘‘ disposes” of converts from Islam, 
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primarily an industrial one, like the Chinese question 
in the United States. When the writer passed from 


Turkish Armenia into the Caucasus, it was from a 


desert to a garden ; from danger to perfect security ; 
from want and sorrow to plenty and cheer. 

Until lately, thousands of Turkish Armenians have 
been in the habit of crossing the Russian border in 
spring, earning good wages during the summer, and 
returning to spend the winter with their families. 
This has opened their eyes to the contrast between 
the two lands and turned their hearts to Russia. 

The second solution is Armenian autonomy, like 
that of Bulgaria, the dream of a few visionaries, who 
ignore the geographical difficulties. character and 
distribution of the population and the temper of Rus- 
sia and other powers by whom it would have to be 
established. 


The only other method is radical and vigorous ad- | 


ministrative reforms, which the European powers 











THE CATHOLICOS OF ETCHMIADGIN, 
Religious head of the Armenian Church. 


should initiate, and report to Turkey, instead of vice 
versa, as arranged in Article LXI, of the Berlin 
Treaty.* These ‘‘ Christian nations” have for sixteen 





* Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Art. LXI: ‘“ The sublime Porte un- 
dertakes to carry out, withcut further delay, the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and Kurds. It will period- 
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many of whom would step forth if the prospect were 
less than death. The Jewish question in Russia is 
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years violated most sacred treaty obligations, and 
England a special guarantee for such reforms. While 
attended with difficulties, this is the most desirable 
solution, and is favored by the great mass of Ar- 
menians throughout Turkey, by the Anglo-Armenian 
Association,* founded by Prof. James Bryce, M. P., 
and by the Philarmenic Society in this country. + The 
real spirit and aim of the Armenian race, as a whole, 
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Wearing the Sultan’s highest decorations for services 
rendered. 


is unfortunately obscured, in the mind of the public, 
by utterances and acts of a few irresponsible Ar- 
menian hot heads, who have imbibed nihilistic views 
in Europe and are trying, in a very bungling way, 





ically make known the steps taken to this effect to the Pow- 
ers, who will superintend their application.” 

Anglo-Turkish Convention, 1878, Art. I: ‘If Batoum, Arda- 
han, Kars, or any of them. shall be retained by Russia, and if 
any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to 
take possession of any further territory of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty. the Sultan. in Asia. as fixed by the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace, England engages to join His Imperial Majesty, the Sul- 
tan, in defending them by force of arms. 

“In return. His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, promises to 
England to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon 
later between the two Powers, into the government and for the 

rotection of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in 
hese territories: and in order toenable England to make 
necessary provision for executing her engagement, His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Sultan, further consents to assign the 
— of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by Eng- 
and.” 

*“The Armenian Question.” Anglo-Armenian Society, 
London. 

t ** An Appeal to the Christians of America from the Chris- 
tians of Armenia.” P. Matthews Ayvad, 10 Spruce street, 
New York City. 





















































and at a very safe distance, to apply them. They are 
hated by the vast majority of Armenians in Turkey. 
They are related to the question at issue in the same 
way and degree as train wreckers and box car burners 
were to the industrial problem during the riots at 
Chicago in July last, and deserve the same treatment. 
The Turks take great pains to thrust them into public 
notice, as a cloak for themselves, and with good suc- 
cess. 
THE PRESENT CHANCE TO HELP ALL THE RACES IN 
TURKEY. 

According to the Koran, which is the basis and 
ultimate authority of Mohammedan law—Code Na- 
poleon, treaty stipulations, and Imperial Jradés not- 
withstanding—the whole non-moslem population of 
Turkey are outlaws. The millions of ancient, hered- 
itary inhabitants, whether Greek, Armenian, Nes- 
torian, Jacobite, Jew or Syrian, are considered 
aliens. Their legal status is that of prisoners of war, 
with corresponding rights and responsibilities.* Not 
one of them is expected or even allowed to serve in the 
army. Non-moslems whose services are indispensa- 
ble to the government, are in rare cases, put in civil 
offices, especially financial, for which no Moham- 
medan of sufficient integrity or ability can be found. 

It cannot be denied that the above is true in 
theory, and it is equally true that the theory is 
carried out so far as fear of intervention by Christian 
nations permits. 

In this hour, when our hearts are stirred by the lot 
of our co-religionists under the crescent, let us not 
forget that the moslem population almost equally 
is cursed and impoverished by Turkish nisrule, 
venality and taxation. They drink the cup of woe, 
all but the more bitter dregs of religious persecution, 
which is reserved for Christian lips. Their benumbed 
condition, natural stolidity and unquestioning obedi- 
ence toacreed whose cardinal principle is submission,+ 
accounts for the fact that they do not appear as a 
factor of the problem. Yet even Mohammedans 
sometimes secretly come pleading that Europe take 
some interest in their case, too. In the name of hu- 
manity, yes, of Christianity, let them not be for- 
gotten. 






































HAS AMERICA A DUTY TO PERFORM? 

Is it unreasonable and un-American to ask that 
some adequate provision be made for the protection 
of the imperiled lives and property of American 
citizens? Dr. Reynolds, of Van, one of those quiet 
heroes too busy and too modest to discover himself, 
still at his post, bears on his head, face and arms 
some fifteen scars, which I have seen, from the cime- 
ter of the notorious Moussa Bey, a Kurdish chief of 
Moosh plain in 1883.{ No redress for this murderous, 
unprovoked attack was ever secured, though General 
Wallace, a fighting man, forsooth, was our ‘‘ Minister 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary” at the court of the 
Sultan. Dr. Reynolds, too, fought the battles for the 















* “Notes on Muhammadanism.” Rev. T. P. Hughes, pp. 209- 
210. 

+ Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

¢ “Foreign Relations of the United States,”’ 18&2, 
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Union, but that, of course, is forgotten. More recent‘ 
cases of violence to an American woman, of arrest 
and insult might be given. There are at least two: 
hundred and thirty-six adult American missionaries, 
connected with eight societies, laboring in Asiatic: 
Turkey alone, not to mention their children, and: 
other American residents engaged in business. They’ 
hold over $2,000,000 of American property, to say 
nothing of the millions given by Americans for the 
support of benevolent and educational objects there 
since 1822. 

Is it unreasonable and un-American to desire that 
our representative at Constantinople shall have such: 
support from Washington as to justify his taking a. 
position of dignity and influence among the dis- 
tinguished representatives of other powers? 

It is not flattering to read in the Foreign Relations: 
of the United States, 1893, that official correspondence: 
of Minister Thompson with Consul Jewett at Sivas. 
was repeatedly intercepted by Turkish authorities.* 
Nor is it satisfactory to learn that the explicit demand, 
authorized by the Secretary of State eight months. 
ago,t for a license, or iradé, in favor of the Marsovan 
College, which was burnt down by a Turkish mob, 
unrestrained by the authorities, has not yet been com- 
plied with, 


WHAT WILL BE DONE? 


What will be done? Nothing, until the President 
and Congress are assured in unmistakable terms, by 
the press and pulpit, by mass meetings, deputations, 
petitions and personal communications, that the Amer- 
ican people desire, 1, a larger and more efficient Con- 
sular service in the interior to secure to Americar 
citizens the safety of their persons and property, and. 
their engaging without interference in lawful pur- 
suits ; 2, such an attitude on tke part of the United: 
States Minister as will guard the honor of his coun-- 
try and secure her just demands; and, 3, such a. 
friendly but significant protest from Congress,. 
through the President, to the Sultan, as willleave the 
latter in no doubt as to the feeling of the American 
people in regard tothe late massacre. A well-known 
principle of international law justifies interference 
‘‘where the general interests of humanity are in- 
fringed by the excesses of a barbarous and despotic: 
government.”{ The United States has repeatedly: 
acted on this principle.§¢ May I remind them of what: 
America owes to Lafayette, who was not and Amer-. 
ican, and quote the words of Lowell, whom America 
is proud to honor as a diplomat and a man ? 


‘* He’s true toGod who’s true to man ; wherever wrong is 


done 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-behold- 
ing sun, 

That wrong is also done to us ; and they are slaves most 


base 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all 


t eir race, ” 





** Foreign Relations of the United States,” 1893, p. 608. 

+ Ibid., p. 625, 

¢ Wheaton’s “ El. International Law,” Pt. 2, Chap. I, Sec. 9. 
§ Wharton's “International Law,” Vol. I, Chap. III, Sec. 55, 
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INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE OF NEW YORK. 


, BY ARTHUR W. MILBURY. 









addressed to Mr. Arthur W. Milbury, the indefatigable founder and manager of the Industrial Christian Alliance, 
the following interrogatory remarks : 

‘“*In every conntry, to-day, thoughtful men, either through public and official agencies, or else through agencies of 
a character that we may call philanthropic, are endeavoring to deal with the problem of a floating population. Our 
modern industrial system and our whole social structure, sadly enough, make it true that every city has in variable 
proportions, but, as a constant factor, a population element that is for the time being detached from regular occupation, 
from circles of friendly assistance, and from that whole regimen of life which gives the more fortunate man his place, 
his status, his associations and his daily work. I have been interested greatly in all that 1 have learned of the 
Industrial Christian Alliance of New York, because in a city which makes scant public and official recognition of the 
need for wise dealing with the ‘‘ stranded,” and the unfortunate floating element, it has been said that no other agency 
has been working so hopefully, and, upon the whole, so successfully as the Alliance in this very obscure and difficult 
field. So much, Mr. Milbury, by way of explanation of my desire to learn directly from you, for the benefit of the 
readers of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, about the origin of the Alliance, its objects, its methods of work, the principles 
which it is working out in experience and the future which it sees before it,—with the application of its principles and 
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its experience to similar problems in other English-speaking centres of urban population.” 


HE subject is 

so vast thatit 
is difficult to com- 
press it into a 
magazine article. 
The floating popu- 
lation of which you 
have spoken, so far 
as men are con- 
cerned,—and as yet 
the Alliance is deal- 
ing only with men, 
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—is com- 
posed of 
= __ threeclasses. 
SS First. Out- 
cast men, 


cut off from 
ya friends, em- 
a ployment, 

self-respect 

and self-reliance by their sins and follies, who are a 
vagrant charge upon the community and a menace 
to society. Second,—fortunately not so permanent 
or so prominent a factor,—are the men who are 
homeless through no fault of their own; who plead 
no employment, exhausted savings, long sickness, 
discharge from hospitals as soon as able to walk and 
when too weak to work. The third, and in many re- 
spects the saddest, is that large and apparently in- 
creasing class of men, honest, temperate and indus- 
trious, who earn a precarious living by ‘‘ odd jobs.” 
These are the partially -incapacitated men, forced out 
of regular trades by impaired sight, or hearing, or by 
the loss of a limb; the paralytic; the semi-invalid, 
who can work to-day and is down to-morrow, and 
the old man,—for it is an unhappy truth that our 
modern industrial system demands young, alert, 
vigorous brain and brawn. In every city thousands’ 
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Whereupon Mr, Milbury made the replies, afterwards carefully revised by him, which follow in these pages.] 





of this third class, men and women, are waging a 
heroic fight against desperate odds, supporting them- 
selves and supporting, or contributing to the support 
of families from ‘‘ odd jobs,” netting them the year 
around less than 50 cents aday. To these may be 
adde* ‘the incapables,” to whom nature has denied 
sometuing vital in their make up,—the mean-wells, 
but ne’er-do-wells of the race. 

The Alliance so far is working chiefly with the first 
class. 

As to the origin of the Alliance: Some four years 
ago a few men engaged in rescue work became con- 
vinced that the existing methods for the reclamation 
of these men were spasmodic and ineffectual ; that to 
reform a man whose life is all out of joint, something 
more is needed than a night’s lodging, an occasional 
meal, and a fervent exhortation to be good. He must 
be removed from evil influences into a new and pure 
atmosphere. There must be thrown around him the 
strong arm of human and Christian friendship, with 
patient and loving endeavor to reawaken manhood 
and a love of righteousness in him. Employment 
must be provided. The Alliance believes the Gospel 
of Labor to be an integral part of the Gospel of 
Christ, and that after arousing hope in a man and a 
desire to do better, the best remedial agency is regu- 
lar labor, under friendly, sympathetic leadership. 
Self-respect is developed in men when they feel that 
they are paying for what they get, and steady work 
enforces regular habits in lives that have long been 
irregularity itself. Therefore, these gentlemen in- 
corporated The Industrial Christian Alliance, and No- 
vember 30, 1891, opened a small home on Macdougal 
street, stating their objects in these words: “A 
temporary, Christian, industrial home for friendless 
and fallen men. The only requisites for admission 
are a desire to lead a better life, and willingness to 
work. The man who will not work when work is 
offered is not regarded as a helpable case and will not 
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be received.” The Alliance motto, already widely 
copied, is ‘‘ Helping Men to Help Themselves.” 
Society generally dismisses this class of men as 
hopeless ‘‘ because,” it says, ‘* they will not work.” 
This assertion, however, was quickly disproved. The 
building was in a most degraded locality, and in a de- 
plorable condition. Men began at once to apply for 
shelter and employment. Those that were received 
were set to work to put the house in order. The 
cheerful zeal they displayed in this very hard labor, 
in an unheated building in a winter month, proved 
conclusively that, however hopeless their permanent 
reformation might seem, they were not only willing 
but anxious to work. The word ‘‘industrial” has 
kept away the men who would rather beg than work. 
A small broom factory was started in a neighbor- 
ing loft. This was chosen as the pioneer industry be- 
cause the work is light and easily learned, suitable to 
the large percentage of applicants unfit for immediate 
hard labor ; weak from dissipation and privation, or 
convalescents from hospitals. There is also a ready 
market for the product. It was difficult to secure 
competent foremen. Superlative tact is required to 
manage these ‘‘ crooked sticks.” They may be led, 
but not driven. To one they believe to be a genuine 
friend they return love for strict discipline ; but they 
are quick to resent injustice. On our first Christmas 
aman came asking for dinner, who has often since 
said: ‘* When I came they did not ask me if I was a 
Christian ; they asked me if I was hungry. I was, 
and they took me to dinner. After dinner they in- 
quired about my life and what had brought me to 
my miserable condition ; then they told me of a better 
way. Hope long dead entered my soul, and from that 
time I have been endeavoring to lead a Christian 
life.” This man, a fair type of numbers who come to 
the Alliance, was born of a fine English family, had 
been well educated, and an officer in the English 
navy, but he had drifted to Bowery lodging houses, 
and was compelled finally to seek our aid. After a 
brief experience with incompetent superintendents 
this man begged to be allowed to try to run the broom 
factory. He was given the chance, and has since 
carried on, with rare intelligence and devotion, that 
entire branch of the business ;—the purchase of the 


raw materials, the manufacturing, the supervision of 
the selling, and the collections. 

The work of the Alliance was prosecuted at Mac- 
dougal street for seventeen months, when the 
premises were found to be inadequate to a fair trial 
of the experiment, and the home was removed to its 
present headquarters, No. 170 Bleecker street. 

The new home is located in what was once fash- 
ionable New York. now in the slums; it was origi- 
nally a splendid mansion with solid mahogany doors 
and carved Italian fireplaces, but had become a low 
tenement barracks. This wreck, twenty-five feet by 
a hundred, five stories, and basement and cellar, 
housed more than sixty Italian families. In a hall 
bed-room on the top floor lived a man with a pig and 
several chickens. There was no water above the first 
floor, where there was but one faucet. Of sanitary 

















conveniences there were none. The halls swarmed 
with beautiful children, and as I noted the conditions 
under which these unfortunate foreigners were com- 
pelled to live—ignorant of our tongue, ignorant of 
the safeguards which ,the law nominally throws 
around them, renting their miserable rooms at 
enormous prices from a rack-renting middleman—I 
thought it surprising that they were as good as they 
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HOME OF THE ALLIANCE, 170 BLEECKER STREET. 


are. This ruin has been entirely rebuilt by the em- 
ployes of the Alliance. The task was enormous, and 
it has been heart-warming to notice not only the 
faithful labor of the men, but their satisfaction in 
doing it. They are oftenreminded that they may not 
long enjoy the comforts of the new home, but that 
many men to come after them will be blessed by their 
endeavors. 

The basement is occupied by a People’s Five-cent 
Restaurant, a steam kitchen with a capacity of 25,000 
meals a day, anda laundry. In this restaurant 6,046 
men were fed on New Year’s day, and an average of 
about 2,000 a day during last winter. The steam- 
heating plant, and store and drying rooms are in the 
cellar. The street floor contains the general offices, 
and a large chapel where nightly public mission 
services are held. On the second floor are the car- 
penters’, shoemakers’ and _ tailors’ shops; the third 
floor is the *‘ Social Hall,” comprising sitting, reading 
and writing rooms, library and study, with living 
rooms for assistant superintendent, housekeeper and 
librarian.’ The two top floors are dormitories, baths 
and washrooms. In each bathroom isasmall laundry 
tub where a man having but one undershirt, one pair 
of socks or one handkerchief can wash it at night and 
have it drv in the morning. These are pathetic little 
washings, hung out by men long-time strangers to 
cleanliness, but now animated by reawakened self- 
respect. This building accommodates one hundred 
men, while about the same number are lodged and 
employed in other buildings occupied by the Alliance. 
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The main-spring of the work is spiritual. It does a 
man little good to merely feed, lodge and clothe him 
foratime. If he goes out into the world with the 
same appetites and passions that forced him to seek 
the Alliance, he is almost sure to go back to the old 
life and to the old want. Therefore, it is our con- 
stant aim to send men forth with new hopes, new 
ideals, and with spiritual strength. A delightful 
feature of the religious life is the daily noon prayer 
meeting, led by one of the officers and attended by 
all the men. The Scriptures are read responsively, 
many take part in prayer, and ‘Old Hundred” is 
sung with warmth and vigor. The men usually are 
responsive to religious influences. When a man is 
received into the home, he is not asked whether he 
is a Christian or if he wants to be. Such queries 
too often make hypocrites of men for the sake of a 
fifteen-cent lodging, or a ten-cent meal. Itisenough 
for us to know that he is a man in sore need, that he 
desires to do better, and is willing to help himself. 
Our first question is: ‘‘Are you hungry?” He 
always is, and we feed him. It is wonderful how 
much a good hot meal will prepossess a starving, 
shivering man in favor of your religion—especially if 
he has starved long enough on husks and has said to 
himself, ‘‘ I will arise and go to my father.” 

The work is unsectarian in theory and practice. 

One of the underlying redemptive principles of the 
Alliance is to trust men. All of its work, except 
that of Secretary and Superintendent, is done by 
homeless, characterless men from the street. They 
are our assistant superintendents, book-keepers, cash- 
iers and collectors. More than fifty different men 
have collected, for brooms and in the People’s Five- 
cent Restaurants, over $70,000, with a loss to us of but 
$82.90. A collector said to me one night: ‘‘ For 
weeks I have been crazy to go to Denver; to-day I 
have collected $90; enough to pay my way and buy 
my outfit. I have hurried back to get the money out 
of my pocket. You have trusted me so much that I 
could not do it.” The steward of last winter’s Relief 
Work received and distributed between $30,000 and 
$40,000 worth of provisions. We did not lose so 
much as a grain of rice by him. This man, fifty 
years of age, had slept in Washington square for some 
time before seeking our shelter. His father was a 
New England member of Congress in the thirties, 
and ‘‘my mother was the best woman that ever 
walked God’s earth.” O, that magic word ‘‘ mother !” 

The rules governing the home are very simple, and 
were constructed by a committee of the employes. 
A house committee of the employes is charged with 
much of the administration. This increases their 
personal interest in the work. No such institution 
can be successful unless loyalty pervades rank and 
file. The largest possible liberty is allowed. Men 
are counseled, not compelled. The use of intoxicants 
is forbidden. Their use means expulsion. Tobacco 
may be used outside the Alliance buildings. It has 
been found necessary to deny reinstatement to men 
who have been expelled, unless there are peculiarly 
mitigating reasons. The reverse policy, long tried, 


proved a failure. Regular wages are paid, the unit 
being the weekly cost to the Alliance of a man’s food, 
lodging and laundry. An account is kept with each 
man, in which he is credited with his services, and 
charged with everything he gets. Men are advanced 
on merit, the increase being paid in clothing, with a 
small accumulation in money, paid good men (on 
leaving the home) for the purchase of tools, or to 
keep them till tneir first pay comes in. The home, 
the employment, the remuneration, must not be made 
too attractive. Numbers of unambitious men, good 
workmen and reliable characters, are content to spend 
their lives in a comfortable institution, for a bare liv- 
ing and 25 or 50 cents a week for spending money. 
Many men, too, who have often tried and failed to 
stem the current of temptution, fear to venture from 
the protection they have found with strong and 
kindly brethren. 

Men are sent to permanent situations as quickly as 
possible after they have earned good characters. The 
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average term of residence is about forty days, but 
each case requires individual treatment, and the 
length of stay varies. 

A surprisingly large number turn out well. 
Thanksgiving day one of our ‘‘ graduates” called to 
say that he could not remain to dinner as he had 
brought his family, from whom he had been separated 
thirteen years, from Germany, and that his first 
Thanksgiving dinner must be eaten at home. This 
man came to us a pitiable object. He had just 
tramped from Texas and was a drunkard. He was 
a chemist with a German university education, and 
now for nearly two years has been one of the most 
trusted chemists in the largest manufacturing labor- 
atory in America. 

There is another side to the story. Many men 
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prove treacherous and ungrateful. These are usually 
those for whom the most has been done. Others fail 
wretchedly after making a hopeful start in the new 
life. But frequently in this drift of human débris 
we find a jewel, sometimes a rare jewel—and Jesus 
came to seek and to save the lost. 

Careful individual records are kept, showing: 
First, that foreigners or sons of foreigners do not 
predominate. Second, that few men apply for help 
who have learned a trade—the prolonged discipline 
a boy receives in learning a trade compels regular 
habits, which become a bulwark against shiftlessness 
and the devils that attend it. Third, that the men 
who demand most deserve least. Fourth, that boys 
born in the slums may become “ toughs” or crim- 
inals, but outcast beggars rarely; their boyhood’s 
fierce fight for existence develops self-reliance. Fifth. 
A sorrowfully large proportion have begun life brill- 
iantly, with every advantage of birth and education. 

Until last year the men in the home were char- 
acterized as ‘‘ inmates,” but, as the first principle of 
the work is to eliminate the idea of charity, the term 
was changed to ‘“‘employes,” a change gratifyiny to 
the men, touchinzi; and instantly manifested in a 
generally increased self-respect. 

Can such a work be self-supporting ? 

You here touch a: vital question. Because of the 
word ‘‘ industrial” pecple are apt to think the Alli- 
ance should pay its way. It ought, however, to be re- 
garded in much the same light as a school, or a church. 
The investment it asks from society will pay a high 
rate of interest in decreased charity and criminal 
charges. It is impossible tosweep in from the streets 
a hundred men of all trades, and of no trade, and 
provide employment that will make them profitable 
laborers in the few days or weeks they may be in 
the Alliance. The redemptive part of the work must 
be paramount. If the object were to make money, 
the work could be made self-supporting at once by 
encouraging the most skillful and most reliable men 
to remain with us until we had a skilled corps of 
workmen. Our aim, however, is to rescue men, not 
to make money. If the friend who reads this should 
ask us to-morrow for a man to doa certain kind of 
work we would send him the best man we have, 
even should it take the most necessary man from the 
shop. The Industrial Christian Alliance exists to 
help men to help themselves ; not to educate them into 
dependents. Therefore as fast as possible they are 
placed in a position torely solely on their own efforts. 
Nothing is less helpful, nothing is more harmful to 
men than to allow them to depend on aninstitution a 
moment longer than is necessary. Our industrial de- 
partments, however, are beginning to pay, and they 
promise an immediate large expansion of profits, and 
a greater variety of employments. Aside from these 
profits the Alliance is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

The most interesting venture that the Alliance has 
yet made is its Relief Work. At the opening of last 
winter the workless multitudes were confronted with 
aseason of acute distress, Unusual numbers of men 
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applied at the home for relief. The Alliance deter- 
mined to employ them in succoring the general poor, 
and organized the Business Men’s Relief Committee 
to conduct this department. The underlying prin- 
ciple was co-operation with existing agencies, by pro- 
viding individuals, churches, and organized charities 
with a convenient, economical, and safe method of 
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supplying the deserving poor with cheap food. The 
Alliance could furnish with utmost economy the 
varied labor required, but was not equipped to inves- 
tigate cases of distress. This being done by pastors, 
missionaries, teachers and others, the Alliance 
opened a wide field of usefulness, well protected 
against fraud. 

Nine ‘‘ People’s Five-cent Restaurants and Grocer- 
ies” were established. To be eaten in the restaurant, 
an abundant meal of hot meat-stew, coffee and bread, 
all of excellent quality, perfectly cooked, and well 
served, was given for 5 cents: while to be carried 
away for home consumption, 5 cents bought enough 
to give a good meal to a family of three, and yet re- 
turned the cost of the uncooked provisions. Essen- 
tial groceries, also, were sold in 5-cent parcels. That 
we might not compete with small dealers, groceries 
were sold only on a non-transferable certificate, 
signed by a responsible person that the holder was 
entitled to relief. Experienced charitable workers 
agree that by this system a person can eat well at 
from 30 to 35 cents a week. The central depot was 
at the Alliance building on Bleecker street, where all 
the cooking was done and from which all goods were 
distributed to the other depots. Hot food was 
shipped in ten-gallon cans encased in woolen, and 
upon delivery was placed on hot ranges. Five-cent 
tickets were issued, bearing the addresses of all the 
restaurants and redeemable at any. These were 
bought in large quantities by charitable societies, 
churches and individuals. The committee’s contri- 
bution to the charity was the expense of fitting up 
and running the various stations. The cost of the 
raw provisions was returned by the purchasers. 
Sixteen hundred thousand meals were thus furnished 
between December 1 and June 1. ~ 
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The entire expense for the six months, for rents, 
fixtures, salaries, printing, etc., was $10,982.62, against 
which the committee had ranges, fixtures and uten- 
sils worth about $3,000, bringing the net cost to less 
than $8,000. There was spent for provisions $21,- 
673.86, making the total expenditure $32,656.46. This 
provided not only 1,600,000 meals, but paid wages to 
the employes (in food, lodging, clothing and money) 
valued at $18,000; though, because of the peculiar 
frugality of the work, it cost the committee but a 
tithe of this sum. 

All this relief work was splendidly and devotedly 
done by the employes of the Alliance. For months 
they worked incredibly long hours at excessively 
hard work. The only spur used was to impress them 
that, as God had rescued them from want, the best 
return they could make for His goodness was to turn 
about and help others less fortunate. 

What measure of success the work has attained is 
due to the spirit of helping others that has been 
breathed into it. 

The Five-cent Restaurants proved formidable rivals 
to the saloon free lunch counter, hitherto the only 
place where a few mouthfuls of food could be had 
for 5 cents, and then only with a glass of liquor, 
They were a Godsend to mén and women who make 
their living from odd jobs. They furnished the 
benevolent with a convenient, safe and economical 
vehicle of charity. They made the scanty pennies of 
the poor go twice or thrice as far as usual. They gave 
several months’ employment and another chance in 
life to a hundred homeless men who would otherwise 
have been objects of street charity. The ticket sys- 
tem obviated the necessity of giving money in the 
street, and furnished a square meal at a hitherto 
unheard-of price. The surprising fact was devel- 
oped that by serving several hundred a day, the 
single five-cent meal eaten in the restaurant returned 
a small profit, after paying every expense of rent, 
fuel, light, provisions, wages, etc. 

A number of ‘‘ People’s Five-cent Restaurants and 
Groceries” are continued this winter, with coal and 
wood added. 

The chief lesson, perhaps, gleaned from the experi- 
ence of these years is that men can be helped and 
saved only when we are able to reach right down 
through all the strata of sin and degradation, and in 
the name and spirit of the Saviour touch into life 
that remaining vestige of the Divine image in which 
men were created. In my experience with thousands, 
in now something more than five years of rescue 
work, I have met not more than two or three in 
whom it was not possible to arouse a desire and de- 
termination to do better. Vice and dissipation, how- 
ever, had often so corroded their moral nature, and 
destroyed their will, that after a few feeble steps in 
the right way they tottered and fell; yet it is none 
the less true that a trace of the Divine image was 
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there, and that it could be revived into something of 
life. True are the words of the hymn: 

‘* Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lie buried that grace can restore. 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.” 

Can something larger be done for these men ? 

Yes! Society must do all in its power to abolish 
and restrict those social evils which produce so many 
of these wrecks. I would not be understood as 
charging them all to these causes. Natural depravity,. 
evil environments, lack of parental care and disci-- 
pline, and innate laziness and shiftlessness, provide: 
fertile soil for vice and crime. Society should appre- 
hend every beggar. The infirm and helpless should 
be humanely provided for. The able-bodied shoulé 
be sent to municipal, state or institutional farms and 
shops, where they would be under strong religious in- 
fluences and skillful manual training, and be com- 
pelled to realize the original injunction, quite as im- 
perative as any of the commandments, “In thé sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Those who are 
willing to do right and to work should be promptly 
passed out into the ranks of regular labor. For the 
able-bodied it should be ‘“‘work or starve.” This 
would soon settle the ‘“‘ tramp problem.” : 

Among the men who have founded and are active 
supporters of the work of the Industrial Christian 
Alliance are: President, George D. Mackay ; Vice- 
President, James G. Beemer; Treasurer, James E. 
Ware; William L. Strong, Mayor of New York; 
Joseph S. Auerbach, Bowles Colgate, R. R, Bowker,. 
John 8S. Huyler, John E. Andrus, Edwin Packard,. 
George W. Taylor, William Justus Boies, Henry H. 
Pike, and Rey. Drs. R. 8. MacArthur, David James: 
Burrell, James M. King, Joachim Elmendorf, Henry 
M. Storrs, Amory H. Bradford, J. Macnaughtan, W. 
R. Richards and A. H. Lewis. 

As to the future; We are satisfied that the princi- 
ples of the work are sound, but feel that we have only 
rough-hewn a few foundation stones. A farm colony 
is a hope which we trust will be realized in the near 
future. Many men can best be helped by country life 
and farm work. 

Prime difficulties are to provide profitable employ- 
ment for men during their period of probation ; to find 
permanent situations for good men; and to secure. 
executives who combine large knowledge of business, 
sound common sense, and great capacity for work, 
with a broad knowledge of human nature, and a 
tender, compassionate love for unfortunate, vicious, 
and all too frequently, ungrateful men. We reak 
that Jesus is touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. A man who would lift men up must not de- 
mand perfection of his unhappy brothers who are 
painfully struggling to their feet. He must himself 
stand on a lofty plane, yet be touched with the feel- 
ing of their infirmities, 












MR. BRYCE’S NEW CHAPTERS ON CURRENT 
AMERICAN QUESTIONS. | 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


F our fellow Americans should be invited by the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS to name the living men 
who would seem to them to belong most unmistaka- 
bly to the whole English speaking world, we can be 
sure that the name of James Bryce would stand at 
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the head of a large majority of the lists. A few 
years ago that of James Russell Lowell would cer- 
tainly have been included, and only a few days ago 
that of the lamented Robert Louis Stevenson would 
have secured an unquestioned place. Mr. Gladstone 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes would have been included 
in most of the lists, and Dwight L. Moody and Miss 
Frances Willard would have found places if the poll 
had been extended through the realms of English 
speech. But James Bryce would have stood first on 
the lists prepared by a majority of intelligent Amer- 
icans. We area sensitive but a candid people; and 
there is nothing we like so well as approval that is 
discriminating and intelligent from a foreign critic 
of authoritative rank. 

Mr. Bryce has brought to bear upon his study of 


American life and institutions a more complete range 
of qualifications than any other observer has ever 
possessed, who could view our conditions with an out- 
sider’s perspective. He is of Scotch rather than of 
English origin, born and reared in the North of Ire- 
land, and educated at Oxford, where his scholarly at- 
tainments won the highest recognition. He studied 
law and jurisprudence, and in the course of time at- 
tained the dignities of the Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford, a position which 
carries with it an exceedingly high prestige. He had 
always been notably free from the insular bias and 
limitations of the typical Briton, and his openness of 
mind and powers of comparison in matters of insti- 
tutional development were greatly aided by the 
studies which resulted in his first great literary 
achievement. His ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire ” is an his- 
torical work of the highest philosophical value, and 
if Mr. Bryce had not written anything else his repu- 
tation as one of the first political scientists of his gen- 
eration would have been secure. But the study of the 
medieval German Empire and its curious permuta- 
tions, traced from the decay of the old Roman Em- 
pire down to the Franco-Prussian war and the new 
German imperial fabric, gave Mr. Bryce a knowledge 
of political institutions and a grasp both of practi- 
cal and theoretical considerations which formed the 
best conceivable preparation for an elaborate study of 
the United States. A high order of literary talent 
and an exceptionally authoritative acquaintance with 
the religious, social, and educational history and 
characteristics of the English-speaking peoples every- 
where, together with a broad sympathy and a fine 
judicial capacity, rounded out an unequaled list of 
rare qualifications. Mr. Bryce meanwhile had trav- 
eled much on the continent of Europe, had visited 
Asia, had become the recognized English authority 
upon Armenia and the Oriental Christian sects, and 
had stepped into the arena of practical politics, serv- 
ing in the House of Commons while maintaining his 
university post and professional connections. 

So much for the evolution of a great publicist. 
Mr. Bryce’s visits to the United States were begun 
perhaps about the year 1870, and it was not .until 
1888 that he ventured to publish his great master- 
piece entitled ‘‘The American Commonwealth,” in 
two elaborate volumes. He had not been constantly 
at work upon it, but the project had been growing in 
his mind, his materials had been in process of as- 
semblage, his acquaintance with the men whose 
advice and suggestions could aid him had become 
very wide, and he was at length in position to pro- 
ceed rapidly to fill in the framework he had laid 
down. The volumes were an immediate and unques- 
tioned success. No solid political book in any wise 
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comparable with this has had so wide a sale or taken 
so high arank within the last half century. It deals 
with so vast a range, both of fact and opinion, that 
criticisms in detail were to have been expected ; but 
such criticisms have always rested upon a foundation 
of high praise for the intelligence, fairness and 
splendid comprehensiveness of the work as a whole. 
In a second edition, which followed soon after the 
original publication, a large number of minor cor- 
rections were made. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bryce was quietly engaged in a 
careful revision of the work as a whole. The first 
volume, as thus completely revised and brought up to 
date, appeared early in 1893, and was noticed at that 
time by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. This volume, we 
may remind our readers, is devoted to an account of 
the national, state, and local governments, both as 
to their formal structure and also as to their practical 
working. It constitutes a treatise upon our entire 
constitutional and political system, which is without 
a rival for scope and proportion, and which is emi- 
nently superior to all other works on American gov- 


ernment in the quality of philosophical comparison — 


with political systems elsewhere. The second volume 
is devoted to a study of American life and institutions 
apart from the formal and legal arrangements which 
give rise to certain relationships. The divisions of 


this second volume are entitled ‘‘The Party Sys- 
tem,” ‘* Public Opinion,” ‘ Illustrations and ‘ Reflec- 
tions,” ‘* Social Institutions.” Under these main titles 
Mr. Bryce has given us several scores of chapters 


treating of the most varied aspects of our actual con- 
temporary political and social life. 

It is this volume which naturally aroused the 
‘liveliest interest when the work first appeared ; and 
it is its reappearance with considerable additions and 
alterations that will bring the revised work most 
prominently under discussion. This portly volume 
of 880 pages, an advance copy of which the REVIEW 
oF REvIEws has obtained by the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, will have made its appearance by the middle 
of January. Its delay for nearly two years after the 
appearance of the revised Volume I, has been due on 
the one hand to Mr. Bryce’s habit of thoroughness, 
and on the other, and chiefly, to his absorbing pre- 
occupations. In response to an editorial request from 
the Review oF REviEws in behalf of American 
readers, Mr. Bryce, under date of December 11, ex- 
plains that the long delay has been primarily due to 
the large amount of work which his office as a mem- 
ber of the British cabinet has entailed. Mr. Bryce’s 
portfolio is that of President of the Board of Trade, 
a cabinet position not precisely analogous to any in 
our American cabinet, but comparable perhaps with 
the French Ministry of Commerce. The post involves 
oversight of the administration of the railways laws, 
of the laws affecting marine transportation, and of a 
vast range of affairs belonging to the most highly 
commercialized nation the world has ever known. 
Moreover, Mr. Bryce has served in former cabinets 
in the department of foreign affairs ; and his advice is 
now so highly valued that much of his time must of 
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necessity be given to general cabinet duties. But in 
addition to all this, as he himself explains, his chair- 
manship of the Secondary Education Commission has 
entailed upon him a serious amount of labor in con- 
nection with the attempt to reorganize and improve 
the system of English intermediate instruction. 

No one, unless he has had some experience in the 
revision of a book, can form any just conception of 
the amount of labor entailed in the collection of ac- 
curate information. Mr. Bryce is dealing with sub- 
jects which are constantly affected by legislative and 
other changes, and he has endeavored to bring the 
whole great work up to the most recent possible date. 
He has succeeded so remarkably well that his new 
edition would seem to combine something of journal- 
istic freshness, and up-to-date omniscience, with the 
careful perspective of a standard historical work. 
He calls our attention to the fact that there are four 
important additions to the volume. One of these is a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Home of the Nation,” which, as he 
informs us, is *‘ a consideration of the physical geog- 
raphy of the states in its bearing with their economic 
development and history.” Second comes ‘‘ A Sketch 
of the South Since the War,” this being an entirely 
new feature ; and third, a concise account of the 
present condition of the negro population and of the 
various aspects which the negro question presents. 
Fourth, a study of Tammany in New York City as 
an instance, to quote Mr. Bryce, ‘‘of the power of 
pelitical organizations, a study in fact of one of the 
perversions to which democratic government in great 
cities is liable by the abnormal development of party 
methods.” To quote further : 

This last chapter had its counterpart in the former edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ American Commonwealth” in Mr. Frank 
Goodnow’s article on the Tweed ring. This article isnow 
omitted and the new chapter takes its place, thus bring- 
ing three similar subjects into line, Kearneyism in Cali- 
fornia, the gas ring in Philadelphia (these two are treated 
in chapters which had a place in the old edition), and 
Tammany, the last being brought down to give an account 
of the ring of yesterday as well as the ring under Tweed, 
and to study its problem as a whole. 

Further, as Mr. Bryce explains, ‘‘three chapters 
have been very much rewritten, especially that on 
elections, owing to the adoption of the Australian 
ballot, which is now practically anew paper. Among 
the others that have been a good deal altered is that 
on territorial extension in its relation to American 
and foreign policy, and that on the question of how 
far American experience is valuable for Europe.” 

These additions of new chapters and reconstruc- 
tions of old ones bring not far from two hundred 
pages of entirely fresh additional matter into the re- 
vised second volume. We possess, therefore, in these 
additions, that which is virtually another book by 
Mr. Bryce upon American topics of practical social 
interest. His discussion of the South since the war, 
and the status and future of the negro, constitute 
what might be published separately as a very valu- 
able monographic contribution to the literature deal- 
ing with the great section of our country that lies 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. In like manner, the 
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Tammany sketch has fresh interest, and would be 
highly useful as a pamphlet for wide popular distri- 
bution ; while the two chapters upon the home of the 
nation, and our territorial extension in its relation 
to domestic and foreign policy, would in an entirely 
different way, it published in large type as a separate 
volume, take its place as a notable new contribution 
to the study of American public policy. The addi- 
tions to this volume therefore are important enough 
to be considered as among the prominent literary 
achievements of the present season. 

Mr. Bryce’s chapter on our election system makes 
note of the adoption in thirty-seven of our states of 
the Australian ballot system, remarking that the new 
laws of New York and Connecticut and New Jersey 
are the worst. He discusses the honesty of American 
elections with much frankness. Regarding bribery 
and corruption, instead of condemning us sweepingly, 
as many Englishmen have done, he expresses the 
following view : 

Bribery is a sporadic disease, but often intense when it 
occurs. Most parts of the Union are pure, as pure as 
Scotland, where from 1868 till 1892 there was only one 
election petition for alleged bribery. Other parts are no 
better than the small boroughs of Southern England were 
before the Corrupt Practices act of 1883. No place, how- 
ever, not even the poorest ward in New York City, sinks 
below the level of such constituencies as Yarmouth, or 
Sandwich, used to be in England. 

Upon the question of the lavish use of money in 
election expenditures, Mr. Bryce is not disposed to 
regard the United States as worse than England was 
up to about 1884. Since then, he thinks, the evil in 
the United States has grown rapidly. The recogni- 
tion of this evil is stimulating interest in the enact- 
ment of laws against corrupt practices. He remarks: 


A few states have now passed such statutes. Those of 
Missouri and Califcrnia are described as likely to prove 
efficient ; those of Massachusetts and Kansas, as less dras- 
tic, but fairly useful ; those of New York, Michigan, and 
Colorado, as amounting to little more than provisions for 
the compulsory publication of certain items of expenditure. 
In Pennsylvania it would appear that the acts are seldom 
put in force. The practice, so general in America, of 
conducting elections by a party committee, which makes 
its payments on behalf of all the candidates running in 
the same interests, renders it more difficult than it is in 
Britain to fix a definite limit to the expenditure, either 
by a candidate himself or upon the conduct of the elec- 
tion. 

He makes the following reflections upon the ques- 
tion of the value of such laws : 

Although it is true that you cannot make men moral by 
a statute, you canarm good citizens with weapons which 
improve their chances in the unceasing conflict with the 
various forms in which political dishonesty appears. The 
value of weapons, however, depends upon the energy 
of those who use them. These improved ballot acts and 
corrupt practices acts need to be vigorously enforced, 
and the disposition, of which there have been some signs, 
to waive the penalties they impose, and to treat election 
frauds and other similar offenses as trivial matters, would 
go far to nullify the effect to be expected from the 
statutes. 
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As to the new interest in the United States in the 
question of referring contested elections of Congress- 
men and legislators to the courts, Mr. Bryce regards 
the idea with favor, and declares: 

The experience of England, where disputed parliament- 
ary elections have since 1867 been tried by judges of the 
superior courts, and municipal elections since 1883 by 
county court judges, does not fully dispose of this appre- 
hension ; for it happens every now and then that judges 
are accused of partiality, or at least of an unconscious 
bias. Still, British opinion decidedly prefers the present 
system to the old one. In the United States the validity 
of the election of an executive officer sometimes comes 
before the courts, and the courts, as a rule, decide such 
cases with afairness which inspires general confidence. 
The balance of reason and authority seems to lie with 
those who, like ex-Speaker Reed, himself a hearty party 
man, have advocated the change. 


The subject of compulsory voting is commented 
upon, with comparisons of the actual percentage of 
votes cast in the United States and other countries, 
the conclusion being reached that abstention from 
the polls is rather less serious in America than else- 


- where. Mr. Bryce makes the point that ‘‘ it is not 


desirable to deprive electors, displeased by the nomi- 
nation of a candidate, of the power of protesting 
against him by declining to vote at all. At present, 
when bad nominations are made, independent voters 
can express their disapproval by refusing to vote for 
these candidates.” 

The chapter upon Tammany is largely devoted toa 
clear narration of the development of the Tammany 
society, the rise and fall of the Tweed ring, and the 
recent political methods of Tammany under the boss- 
ship of Croker. The discussion comes down to the 
work of the Lexow Committee, and, in a foot note 
referring to the election of November, 1894, occur the 
following sentences : 

This result, even more striking than the overthrow of 
the Tweed ring in November, 1871, seems to have been 
chiefly due to anger roused by the exposures of police 
maladministration already adverted to. Such a victory, 
however, is only a first step to the purification of munic- 
ipal politics, and will need to be followed up more act- 
ively and persistently than was the victory of 1871. If 
the rowers who have so gallantly breasted the current 
drop even for a moment their stalwart arms, they will 
again be swept swiftly downward. 

Upon the permanent reform of New York’s munic- 
ipal government, and the suppressing of the Tam- 
many system, Mr. Bryce makes the following com: 
ments which also have some bearing upon municipal 
reform in other cities : 

Strongly entrenched as Tammany is, Tammany could 
be overthrown if the ‘‘ good citizens” were to combine 
for municipal reform, setting aside for local purposes 
those distinctions of national party which have nothing 
to do with city issues. The rulers of the Wigwam, as 
Tammany is affectionately called, do not care for national 
politics except as a market in which the Tammany vote 
may be sold. That the good citizens of New York should 
continue to rivet on their necks the yoke of a club which 
is almost as much a business concern as one of their own 
dry-goods stores, by dividing forces which if united 
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would break the tyranny of the last forty years—this in- 
deed seems strange, yet perhaps no stranger than other in- 
stances of the power of habit, of laziness, of names and 
party spirit. In such a pclicy of union, and in the stimula- 
tion of a keener sense of public duty rather than in further 
changes of the mechanism of government, lies the best 
hope of reform. After the many failures of the past, it 
is not safe to be sanguine. But there does appear to be at 
this moment a more energetic spirit at work among re- 
formers than has ever been seen before, and a stronger 
sense that the one supreme remedy is to strike at the root 
of the evil by arousing the conscience of the better classes, 
both rich and poor, and by holding up to them a higher 
ideal of civic life. 

The chapter on the home of the nation is a succinct 
account of our territorial resources and our condi- 
tions of topography and climate. It is for the most 
part intended to enlighten non-American readers, but 
incidentally its tone and conclusions have interest and 
value for Americans, as the following extracts will 
indicate : 

Severing its home by a wide ocean from the Old World 
of Europe on the east, and by a still wider one from the 
half old, half new, world of Asia and Australasia on the 
west, she has made the nation sovereign of its own fort- 
unes. It need fear 1o attacks nor even any pressure 
from the military and naval powers of the eastern hem- 
isphere, and it has little temptation to dissipate its 
strength in contests with them. Thus it is left to 
itself as no great state has ever yet been in the world ; 
thus its citizens enjoy an opportunity never before 
granted to a nation, of making their country what they 
will to have it. These are unequaled advantages. They 
contain the elements of immense defensive strength, of 
immense material prosperity. They disclose an unrivaled 
field for the development of an industrial civilization. 
Nevertheless, students of history, knowing how unpre- 
dictable is the action of what we call moral causes—that 
is to say, of emotional and intellectual influences as con- 
trasted with those rooted in physical and economic facts— 
will not venture to base upon the most careful survey of 
the physical conditions of America any bolder prophecy 
than this, that not only will the state be powerful, and 
the wealth of its citizens prodigious, but that the nation 
will probably remain one in its government, and still 
more probably one in speech, in character, and in ideas, 

The chapter upon the South since the war gives. 
perhaps, the best and fairest survey that has yet been 
made of the main characteristics of the reconstruc- 
tion period. Justice is done to the motives of both 
sections, while the evils of the ‘‘ carpet-bag ” era are 
unsparingly set forth. As to the present condition of 
the South, Mr. Bryce writes in hopeful vein, and the 
following paragraph concludes his chapter : 

Everywhere there is progress ; in some regions such 
progress that one may fairly call the South a new coun- 
try. The population is indeed unchanged, for few set- 
tlers come from the North, and no part of the United 
States has within the present century received so small a 
share of European immigration. Slavery was a fatal 
deterrent while it lasted, and of late years the climate, 
the presence of the negro, and the notion that work was 
more abundant elsewhere, have continued to deflect in a 
more northerly direction the stream that flows from Eu- 
rope. But the old race, which is, except in Texas (where 
there is a small Mexican and a larger German element) 
and in Louisiana, a pure English and Scoto-Irish race, 
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full of natural strength, has been stimulated and invig. 
orated by the changed conditions of its life. It sees in 
the mineral and agricultural resources of its territory a 
prospect of wealth and population rivaling those of the 
Middle and Western States. It has recovered its fair 
share of influence in the national government. It has no 
regrets over slavery, for it recognizes the barbarizing in- 
fluence that slavery exerted. Neither does it cherish any 
dreams of separation. It has now a pride in the Union 
as well as in its state, and is in some ways more fresh 
and sanguine than the North, because less cloyed by lux- 
ury than the rich are there, and less discouraged by the 
spread of social unrest than the thoughtful have been 
there. But for one difficulty, the South might well be 
thought to be the most promising part of the Union, that 
part whose advance is likely to be swiftest, and whose 
prosperity will be not the least secure. 

This difficulty, however, is a serious one. 
presence of seven millions of negroes. 

In the chapter which follows, the negro problem is 
discussed with due appreciation of its difficulties. 
After summing up the existing conditions, Mr. Bryce 
says: 

We arrive, therefore, at three conclusions. 

I. The ne ro will stay in North America. 

If. He will stay locally intermixed with the white 
population. 

IIT. He will stay socially distinct, as an alien element, 
unabsorbed and unabsorbable. 

His position may, however, change from what it is now. 
Two changes in particular seem probable. 

He will more and more draw southward into the lower 
and hotter regions along the coasts of the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Whether in the more northerly 
States, such as Maryland and Missouri, he will decrease, 
may be doubtful. But it is certainly in those southerly 
regions that his chief future increase may be expected. 
In other words, he will bea relatively smaller, and prob- 
ably much smaller, element than at present in the whole 
population north of latitude 36°, and a relatively larger 
one south of latitude 33°, and east of longitude 94° W. 

This change will have both its good and its evil side. 
It may involve less frequent occasions for collision between 
the two races, and may dispose the negroes, where they 
are comparatively few, to acquiesce less reluctantly in 
white predominance. But it will afford scantier oppor- 
tunities for the gradual elevation of the race in the dis- 
tricts where they are most numerous. Contact with the 
whites is the chief condition for the progress of the negro. 
Where he is isolated, or where he greatly outnumbers the 
whites, his advance will be retarded, although nothing 
has yet occurred to justify the fear that he will, even 
along the Gulf coast, or in the sea islands of Carolina, sink 
to the level of the Haytian. 

In further conclusion of this matter he makes the 
following deductions : 

There is no ground for despondency to any one who re- 
members how hopeless the extinction of slavery seemed 
sixty or even forty years ago, and who marks the prog- 
ress wh ch the negroes have made since their sudden 
liberation. Still less is there reason for impatience, for 
questions like this have in some countries of the Old World 
required ages for their solution. The problem which 
confronts the South is one of the great secular problems 
of the world, presented here under a form of peculiar diffi- 
culty. Andas the present differences between the African 
and the European are the product of thousands of years, 
during which one race was advancing in the temperate, 
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and the other remaining stationary in the torrid zone, so 
centuries may pass before their relations as neighbors 
and fellow-citizens have been duly adjusted. 

No chapter, perhaps, will have greater interest than 
that which deals with the question of territorial ex- 
tension and foreign policy. As to America’s general 


attitude toward international questions, the follow- 
ing remarks are worth quoting : 


As there is no military class, so also is there no class 

which feels itself called on to be concerned with foreign 
affairs, and least of all is such a class to be found among 
the politicians. Even leading statesmen are often 
strangely ignorant of European diplomacy, much more 
than the average senator or congressman. And into the 
mind of the whole people there has sunk deep the idea 
that all such matters belong to the bad order of the 
Old World ; and that the true way for the model Re- 
public to influence that world is to avoid its errors, 
and set an example of pacific industrialism. 
Such abstinence from Old World affairs is the comple- 
ment to that claim of a right to prevent any European 
power from attempting to obtain a controlling influence 
in New World affairs which goes by the name of the 
Monroe Doctrine, from the assertion of it by President 
Monroe in his message of 1823. . The slave-hold- 
ing party sought to acquire Cuba and Porto Rico, hoping 
to turn them into slave states ; and President Polk even 
tried to buy Cuba from Spain. After the abolition of 
slavery, attempts were made under President Johnson in 
1867 to acquire St. Thomas and St. John’s from Denmark, 
and by President Grant (1869-73) to acquire San Domingo, 
—an independent republic,—but the Senate frustrated 
both. None the less does the idea that the United States 
is entitled to forbid any new establishment by any Eu- 
ropean power on itsowa continent still survive, and in- 
deed constitute the one fixed principle of foreign policy 
which every party and indeed every statesman professes. 
It is less needed now than it was in Monroe’s day, because 
the United States have grown so immense in strength 
that no European power can constitute a danger to them 
Nevertheless, it was asserted in 1865 and led to Louis Na- 
poleon’s abandonment of his Mexican schemes. It would 
have been asserted had the Panama canal been completed. 
It is at the basis of the claim occasionally put forward 
to control the projected Nicaragua inter-oceanic canal, 
and it issupported by the argument that.a water-way be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific is of far more conse- 
quence, not only in a commercial but a military sense, to 
the United States than to any other power. 

As to the question of an American navy, Mr. 
Bryce’s point of view must of necessity have been 
that of an English statesman, as the following sen- 
tences will show : 

The cry which is sometimes raised for a large increase 


in the United States fleet seems to a European observer 
unwis>; for the power of the United States to protect 
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her citizens abroad is not to be measured by the number 
of vessels or guns she possesses, but by the fact that there 
is no power in the world which will not lose far more 
than it can possibly gain by quarreling with a nation 
which could, in case of war, so vast are its resources, not 
only create an armored fleet but speedily equip swift 
vessels which would destroy the commerce of its an- 
tagonist. The possession of powerful armaments is apt 
to inspire a wish to use them. For many years there has 
been no cloud on the external horizon, and one may in- 
deed say that the likelihood of a war between the United 
States and any of the great naval powers is too slight to 
be worth considering. 

Upon the question of Canada’s future, Mr. Bryce 
says plainly that England will consider Canada per- 
fectly free to choose her own destiny, and he holds 
that the United States will never, under any circum- 
stances, be disposed to bring pressure to bear for 
Canadian annexation. He points out the circum- 
stances which are developing a growing friendliness 
between the Americans and Englishmen, and is of 
opinion that the future of Canada, whatever it may be, 
will not involve English-speaking countries in strife. 
He exonerates the United States absolutely from. any 
disposition to make territorial conquests in the Euro- 
pean imperial spirit, although he evidently considers 
that manifest destiny will bring about a crumbling 
of Mexico, with corresponding gradual accessions 
to the United States on the south, comparable with our 
acquisition of Texas. He looks forward to the ex- 
tension of the United States as far south as the 
Isthmus of Panama. He discusses the Hawaiian 
question with frankness and fairness, although in our 
judgment he underestimates the strength of Ameri- 
can sentiment in favor of annexation. He makes it 
clear, as regards the Sandwich Islands, that ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans would not stand by and see any other nation 
establish a protectorate over them,” and he also holds 
that it is certain that the future relations of the 
United States with the western coast of South 
America will be far more intimate than those of any 
European states, and that the sphere of political and 
commercial influence that opens up before the United 
States in South America is a vast one. 

Mr. Bryce’s views upon other topics of permanent 
and current interest might be profitably quoted ; but 
we have sufficiently indicated the attractive and val- 
uable character of the new matter contained in the 
revised edition of the ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” 
and can but recommend the study of the entire work 
to all citizens, old and young, who would broaden 
their views as to our own institutions, and as to the 
facts and philosophy of political and social organiza- 
tion in general. 















CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


R. J. M. LUDLOW, who wrote in the last issue 

of the Atlantic Monthly a striking article on 

the influence of England over America, contributes 

to the January number of the same magazine a paper 

on ‘‘Co-operative Production in the British Isles,” 

which has many instructive facts concerning the 

actual operations in this field. It is largely a review 

of Mr. Benjamin Jones’ volume on ‘ Co-operative 
Production.” 

The history of co-operative production in Great 
Britain dates from the end of the last century, when 
the Hull Anti-Corn-Mill society was established for 
corn-milling. This experiment was wholly success- 
ful. The society has had a life of a whole century, 
reaching its greatest commercial prosperity in 1878, 
when its membership was four thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, and its annual sales £71,744. 
While these early societies were co-operative in in- 
tention, they do not seem to have allowed any share 
of the profitsto workers. The earliest instance which 
could fill entirely the claims of co-operative industry 
was the Sheerness Economical, begun in 1816, which 
is still in operation, and during the past year did a 
business of £29,641, earning a total profit of £3,483, 
of which a little over 1 per cent. was apportioned to 
labor. 

SOME HISTORICAL STATISTICS, 

At present there are two great co-operative whole- 
sale societies, one for England and one for Scotland, 
which are so much more important and extensive than 
any others that a consideration of them is practically 
a discussion of the whole field. Of these, the En- 
glish society withholds from the worker a share in 
the profits and the Scotch society allows him this 

.share. The figures and other facts relating to the 
English society are given tersely in the following 
paragraph : ‘ 

‘‘The present Co-operative Wholesale Society, Lim- 
ited, was founded in 1863, as the North of England 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. For nearly 
ten years it confined itself to the business of purchas- 
ing articles wholesale and selling them retail to co- 
operative societies and companies, whether members 
or not, at a small profit, which is divided half-yearly 
among all customer-societies in proportion to their 
purchases, mere customers receiving only half divi- 
dends, customer-members whole. Its sales in 1865 
(the first complete year of its working) were £120,754. 
In 1872 these had reached £1,153,132. The society 
now began to turn its attention to production, pur- 
chasing some biscuit works, and starting in Leicester 
a boot factory in 1873, then soap works in 1874, other 
boot works at Heckmondwike in 1880. Leather- 

currying was entered on in 1886, a woolen mill taken 
over in 1887, Cocoa works were opened in 1887,a 
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ready-made clothing department in 1888 (clothing 
having been already made up in two branches as an 
adjunct to the woolen cloth and drapery depart- 
ments) ; a corn-mill was opened in 1891, jam-making 
entered on in 1892, and a printing department under- 
taken, besides building departments in the society’s 
three English branches—Manchester, London and 
Newcastle (there is also a branch at New York). In 
addition to these there is a shipping department, the 
society having quite a little fleet of its own. During 
the quarter ending June 30, 1894, the society pur- 
chased a factory at Leeds for the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing. 

‘* The success of the society asa whole has been pro- 
digious. Its businessin the distributive departments 
during the last quarter (ended June 80) was £2,272,- 
946, or at the rate of upward of £9,000,000 a year, 
making it one of the largest commercial establish- 
ments in the world ; although the quarter’s business 
was 1 per cent. less than in the corresponding one of 
last year, and the profits were nearly 18 per cent. less. 
In its manufacturing departments the sales amounted 
for the quarter to £196,407, or at the rate of nearly 
£800,000 a year, an increase of not far from 12 per 
cent. on last year. But the society has not been uni- 
formly successful in its ventures upon the field of 
production, and a considerable loss incurred in the 
working of its flour mill has reduced the net profits 
of the quarter by over 79 per cent. on last year. 

THE SCOTCH SOCIETY. 

‘* The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society was 
established in 1868. It entered upon production in 1880 
witha shirt factory, followed in the same year by a tail- 
oring department (the two were united in 1888), bya 
cabinet factory in 1884, boat works in 1885, currying 
works in 1888, a slop factory in 1890, anda mantle fac- 
tory in 1891. A printing office had been opened in 1887, 
to which business ruling and bookbinding were after- 
ward added. Preserve-making and tobacco-cutting 
havealso been enteredon. Many ofthe productive de- 
partments have been grouped together on twelve 
acres of land at Shieldhall on the Clyde, about three 
miles from Glasgow. The requisite buildings have 
been put up by the building department of the soci- 
ety, as well asseveral of its warehouses ; and latterly 
a large flour mill at Chancelot, near Leith, I believe 
the latest productive venture of the society, has been 
built by it. 

‘* The Scottish Wholesale Society has paid bonus to 
labor since November, 1870. The principle on which 
such bonus has been granted has varied, but by an 
alteration of rules made in 1892 bonus is credited to all 
employed at the same rate on wages as on purchases, 
half the bonus remaining on loan at 4 per cent. 
What is more, a Co-operative Investment Society has 
been formed fur enabling those who are employed, if 
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over twenty-one, to become members of the Whole- 
sale, taking from eight to twenty shares. The shares 
held by those employed, on their leaving the society’s 
service, have to oe transferred to other persons in its 
employ. The worker shareholders have the right to 
send a delegate to the meetings of the society, and an 
additional one for every one hundred and fifty of 
their number who are shareholders. The claims of 
the worker to a share both in the profits and in the 
government of the society are thus distinctly recog- 
nized,” 
THE GROWTH OF CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 


So rapidly has the idea grown that the number of 
societies allowing profit to labor rose from fifteen 1n 
1883 to one hundred and nine in 1893. During the 
same period their sales increased from £160,751 to 
£1,292,550; their capital from £103,436 to £639,884 ; 
their net profits from £8,917 to £64,679. There are 
many other weighty arrays of figures which we have 
not the space to quote. Mr. Ludlow’s conclusion is 
that this historical résumé tends to show beyond doubt 
that ‘‘the British workman is bent on carrying out 
some form of co-operation in which he shall be no 
mere hired servant to capitalist or consumer, and 
that, in his dogged way, he is stumbling along, 
through failure after failure, to success.” 


THE “SLUM SISTERS” AT WORK. 
N the January Scribner’s, Maud Ballington Booth 
tells about ‘Salvation Army Work in the 
Slums.” Mrs. Booth was the foremost pioneer in in- 
augurating the crusade against misery in the slums 
of New York, a crusade now more than five years old. 
Much as has been written by such discriminating 
and thorough investigators as Mr. Jacob Riis, the 
worst has yet to be told about the slums of New York, 
if we are to believe Mrs. Booth. She speaks of tene- 
ment houses in which some thirty and odd families 
reside, families consisting not only of parents and 
children, but of other relations and lodgers. ‘‘Intwo 
rooms,” she says, ‘‘it is quite common to find a 
mother and father, and grown sons and daughters 
and little children, and only two beds for the family, 
while the rest will be upon the floor or wherever they 

can sleep. 
NEW WORLD AND OLD WORLD SLUMS. 


“In contrasting the denizens of the Old World 
slums with those of the New, I should say that the 
brain capacity, wit and spirit of the people is far in 
the ascendancy here, while the crime and desperate- 
ness for evil may be additionally strong. Again, it 
should be remembered that in some cities the slums 
are exceedingly cosmopolitan. This is particularly 
so in New York City and the city of Chicago. To 
meet this difficulty we have in our Slum Brigade rep- 
resentatives of all the different nationalities, French, 
German, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, lrish, Italian 
and American, which enables our workers to reach 
many who could not possibly be reached and dealt 
with in other than their own language.” 
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HOW THE SALVATIONISTS WORK. 


The devoted soldiers of the Salvation Army do not 
confine their visits to the tenement houses with their 
fearful scenes of squalor, drunkenness and fighting ; 
they set aside certain evenings of the week to go in 
the midst of the obscenity and profanity of the lowest 
class of saloons and dives. 

The slum workers were at first regarded with sus- 
picion, as was very natural, but their patience and 
earnestness have given an ‘‘open sesame” which 
rarely fails to allow them an pernets to make 
the most of their mission. 

‘¢‘ Perhaps the duty which absorbs the greatest part 
of their time is that which we call visitation proper— 
viz., the systematic house-to-house and room-to-room 
visitation of all the worst homes in their neighbor- 
hood. During the last six months fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-two families were thus 
visited. A visit does not mean a mere pastoral call, 
but often means the spending of several hours in 
practical work. Sometimes it includes a whole night 
of patient nursing. It brings with it very often hard 
and difficult work in the way of scrubbing, cleaning, 
disinfecting. No one has the slightest idea who has 
not visited the slums of the terrible extent to which 
they are infested with vermin. For women brought 
up in very different circumstances and accustomed to 
absolute cleanliness, the self-sacrifice which this alone 

entails can be really understood. 


IN THE SALOONS. 


‘‘The visits paid in saloons and dives are naturally 
of a different character. There it has to be personal, 
dealing face to face with the people upon the danger 
of their wild lives, and the sorrow and misery that is 
coming to them. Sometimes it has to be very straight 
and earnest talk to some drunken man. At others 
gentle, affectionate pleading with some poor outcast 
girl, down whose painted cheeks the tears of bitter 
remorse fall, as the word ‘hope’ is brought home to 
an almost hopeless heart. In many of the places 
thus visited, no other Christian workers would be 
admitted, and were they admitted they would indeed 
feel strange. Our women work entirely without es- 
cort, and this very fact appeals to the spark of gal- 
lantry in the hearts of those rough, hardened men, 
and if any one dared to lay a finger upon the ‘Slum 
Sisters,’ or say an insulting word to them, champions 
would arise on every hand to defend them, and fight 
their battles for them. Twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and eleven visits have been made in saloons 
and dives during six months, and these visits are 
often lengthened into prayer meetings, which include 
singing and speaking, to a more interesting congre- 
gation, and certainly a more needy one, than can be 
found within the walls of many a church. The 
practical good, the changed lives, the wonderful 
cases of conversion resulting from this work a thou- 
sand fold repays them for the facing of such revolt- 
ing scenes of debauchery and drunkenness as must be 


witnessed.” 
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THE “NAPOLEON” IN M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


“T°“HERE began in the November number of Mc- 

Clure’s Magazine Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the several chapters of which 
have been illustrated by reproductions of the mag- 
nificent collection of Napoleon pictures in the collec- 
tion of the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard. Some may 
have been inclined to doubt the judgment of the in- 
def.tigable Mr. Samuel McClure when he selected a 
young girl, a journalist of modest though earnest 
experience, as the author of this biography, on which 
he counted so largely at the most crucial point in 
the life of his magazine. But Miss Tarbell’s chapters 
have been a surprise even to those who were well 
aware of her conscientious studies on the European 
Continent, her trained industry and facility with 
her pen. As a matter of fact, this history of the tran- 
scendent Corsican is at once readable, dignified and 
satisfactorily accurate. Miss Tarbell’s style shows a 
lucid simplicity, which is generally an achievement of 
older heads than she, and which is admirably adapted 
to the historical narrative. From the point of view 
of a scientific biography, it is sufficient to say that her 
work bears evidences of being careful and discrimi- 
nating ; as is natural and right in compiling a popu- 
lar life of Napoleon, she is not harassed by the neces- 
sity of bringing forward for discussion particular 
events which invite an original exhaustive research 
nd learned citations of authorities pro and con their 
histurical values. She quotes appositely and freely from 
the writings of such contemporaneous authorities as 
Madame de Remusat, Madame Junot and the Chan- 
cellor Pasquier. 

Miss Tarbell keeps close to the man Napoleon, as 
the centre of the vast system of Empire and the still 
vaster chaos of struggle which was about him. Her 
accounts of his personal characteristics are,—as is ever 
the case with this genius, who is so fascinating a 
psychological study to both his admirers and de- 
tractors,—the most immediately interesting parts of 
the life. 

In the January magazine she brings Bonaparte to 
the period of the First Consulship, and tells of the 
infinite attention to detail which supplemented his 
audacious innovations in the reconstruction of French 
government. 

‘‘ An important part of his financial policy was the 
rigid economy which was insisted on in all depart- 
ments. If a thing was bought, it must be worth 
what was paid for it. If aman held a position, he 
must do its duties. Neither purchases nor positions 
could be made unless reasonable and useful. This 
was in direct opposition to the old régime, of which 
waste, idleness and parasites were the chief charater- 
istics. The saving in expenditure was almost incrdi- 
ble. A trip to Fontainebleau, which cost Louis XVI 
$400,000, Napoleon would make, in no less state, for 
$80,000. 

‘* Those who look at Napoleon’s achievements, and 
are either dazzled or horrified by them, generally con- 
sider his power superhuman. They call it divine or 
diabolic, according to the feeling he inspires in them ; 


but, in reality, the qualities he showed in his career 
as a statesman and law-giver are very human ones. 
His stout grasp on subjects ; his genius for hard work ; 
his power of seeing everything that should be done, 
and doing it himself; his aunparalleled audcity ex- 
plain his civil achievements. 

‘** The comprehension he had of questions of govern- 
ment was really the result of serious thinking. He 
had reflected from his first days at Brienne ;- and 
the active interest he had taken in the Revolution of 
of 1789 had made him familiar with many social and 
political questions. His career in Italy, which was 
almost as much a diplomatic as a military career, had 
furnished him an experience upon which he had 
founded many notions. In his dreams of becoming 
an Oriental law giver he had planned a system of 
government of which he was to be thecentre. Thus. 
before the 18th Brumaire made him the dictator of 
France, he had his ideas of centralized government 
all formed, just as, before he crossed the Great Saint 
Bernard, he had fought, over and over, the battle of 
Marengo with black and red headed pins stuck into a 
great map of Italy spread out on his study floor. 

“His habi tof attending to everything himself ex- 
plains much of his success. No detail was too small 
for him, no task too menial. If a thing needed at- 
tention, no matter whose business it was, he looked 
after it. Reading letters once before Madame Junot, 
she said to him that such work must be tiresome, and 
advised him to give it to a secretary. 

‘« ‘Later, perhaps,’ he said. ‘ Now it is impossible ; 
I must answer for all. It is not at the beginning of a 
return to order that I can afford to ignore a need, a 
demand.’ 

‘* He carried out this policy literally. When he 
went on a journey, he looked personally after every 
road, bridge, public building, he passed, and his letters 
teemed with orders about repairs here, restorations 
there. He looked after individuals in the same way ; 
ordered a pension to this one, a position to that one, 
even dictating how the gift should be made known so 
as to offend the least possible the pride of the recip- 
ient. 

‘‘When it comes to foreign policy, he tells his diplo 
mats how they shall look, whether it shall be grave 
or gay, whether they shall discuss the opera or the 
political situation. 

‘““The cost of the soldiers’ shoes, the kind of box 
Josephine takes at the opera, the style of architecture 
for the Madeleine, the amount of stock left on hand 
in the silk factories, the wording of the laws, all is 
his business. 

‘‘ He thinks of the flowers to be scattered daily on 
the tomb of General Régnier, suggests the idea of a 
battle hymn to Rouget de l’Isle, tells the artists what 
expressions to give him in their portraits. what acces- 
sories to use in their battle pieces, orders everything, 
verifies everything. ‘Beside him,’ said those who 
looked on in amazement, ‘ the most punctilious clerk 
would have been a bungler.’ ” 

The hundreds of illustrations which accompany 
Miss Tarbell's text are well worth in variety, quaint- 
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ness and rarity the reproduction here, which will al 
low them to be enjoyed by so many thousands of 
people who could never have seen the originals in 
Mr. Hubbard’s famous collection. 





SOME NAPOLEONIC IDEAS. 
An Interview at Elba. 

ACMILLAN” reprints a pamphlet pub- 

lished in 1823 by Lord Ebrington, who in- 
terviewed Napoleon at Elba. The interviews are re- 
ported halfin English, half in French. There were two 
conversations, which took place in December, i814. 

We present as follows some of the more note- 
worthy views and opinions expressed by the great 
captive: Napoleon condemned the terms of peace. 
Belgium he thought should never have been taken 
from France unless the allies were prepared to dis- 
member the country altogether. ‘‘ The loss of Bel- 
gium mortified the French character; and,” said 
Napoleon, ‘‘ I know the French character well.’ It is 
not proud like the English. Vanity for France is the 
principle of everything, and her vanity renders her 
capable of attempting everything.” Speaking of his 
own reign, he said what France wanted was an aris- 
tocracy, but aristocracies are the growth of time. 
He had made princes and dukes, and given them 
great possessions, but he could not make them true 
nobles. 


é¢ 


ENGLISH SOLIDITY, 

He made a rather curiousremark about the English 
legislature. He said he thought the House of Peers 
was the great bulwark of the English constitution, 
and when Lord Ebrington said he thought this was 
laying rather too much stress upon the usefulness of 
the peerage, Napoleon replied that in mentioning the 
peerage he meant to include the whole of Parliament, 
for the aristocracy of the country were the heads of 
the commercial, as well as of the landed interest, 
whether their representation was by descent or by 
election. It is also curious to note that Napoleon 
gave it as his opinion that the scandal of the Prince 
Regent and Mrs. Clarke would have shaken, if it had 
not overturned, the throne in France, whereas in 
England the affair had produced no disturbance, “ for 
John Bull is steady and solid, and attached to ancient 
institutions.” 

THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

Napoleon discussed freely his imperial and royal 
contemporaries. He admitted frankly his amazement 
at the ending of the Russian campaign. He said that 
when he reached Moscow he considered that the busi- 
ness was ended. He had been received with open 
arms by the people on his march, and the town was 
fully supplied with everything, and he could have 
maintained his army there comfortably through the 
winter. Suddenly, in twenty-four hours, the city was 
fired in fifteen places, and the country laid waste for 
twelve miles round about. ‘It was an event,” he 


said, ‘‘ for which I could not have calculated, for it is 
without a precedent, I believe, in the history of the 
He criticised his generals freely, and spoke 


world.” 
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of Talleyrand as the greatest of ‘rascals, who had 
often urged him to have the Bourbons assassinated. 
NAPOLEON’S MOHAMMEDANISM. 

He defended the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and recalled with apparent pleasure his own admis- 
sion and that of his army to Islam when he was in 
Egypt. He received from the men of law, after many 
meetings and grave discourse at Cairo, permission to 
drink wine on condition of doing a good action after 
every draught. Questioned as to the alleged poison- 
ing of his sick at Joppa, he said the story was not 
true. Three or four of the men had taken the plague, 
and it was necessary to leave them behind. He sug- 
gested that it was better to give them adose of opium 
than to leave them to the Turks. The doctor refused, 
and the men were left te their fate. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
was right,” said Napoleon, ‘but I asked for them 
what I should under similar circumstances wish my 
best friends todo for me.” He admitted and defended 
his massacre of 2,000 Turks at the same place. 

ENGLISH POLICY AND ENGLISH STATESMEN, 

He discussed English affairs and English states- 
men with keen interest and considerable knowledge. 
He praised English consistency, and contrasted it 
with the readiness with which Frenchmen embrace, 
first one party and then another, as it suited their 
convenience. He expressed amazement at the im- 
policy of the English government in relation to the 
Catholics. Lord Sidmouth he believed was a bigot ; 
but in spite of him he believed that Parliament 
would not be long in passing Catholic emancipation. 
Nearly fifteen years passed before Napoleon’s an- 
ticipations were fulfilled. He compared Fox to De- 
mosthenes, and Pitt to Cicero, and praised Lord 
Cornwallis very highly. He wished, he said, that he 
had some of that beautiful race, the English nobility, 
in France. Discussing the economic conditions of 
the two countries, he said he should think ill of the 
prosperity of England when the interests of the land 
came to be sacrificed to those of commerce. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 

Napoleon declared a Church establishment to be 
essential to every state to prevent disorders that 
might arise from the general indulgence in wild 
speculative opinions. Most of the people needed 
some fixed point of faith where they could rest their 
thoughts. The French, he said, loved to have their 
curé and their mass, provided always they had not to 
pay for him. In all the innumerable petitions he 
had received for parish priests from French villages, 
he had never found them ready to accept a priest if 
they had to pay for him. He therefore, whenever he 
thought it reasonable, gave them their priest free, 
for he liked to encourage devotion among his people, 
but not, he said, in the army. He would not suffer 
priests there, for he did not love a devout soldier. 
He expressed surprise that Henry VIII had not con- 
fiscated the tithes when he reformed the Church. 

A PLEA FOR BIGAMY. 

The conversation often took a wide field, as for 

instance when discussing the settlement of San 
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Domingo, he declared that the best way of civilizing 
the colonies was to allow every man to have two 
wives, provided they were of different color. He 
strongly recommended England to make peace with 
America. He said, ‘‘ You had better make peace; 
you will gain more by trading with them than by 
burning their towns.” He spoke with more enthu- 
siasm concerning the cavalry charges of the King of 
Naples than on any other subject. The article is 
full of interesting information. 


ANECDOTES OF LINCOLN. 


N the January Century there is a paper with many 
readable Lincoln reminiscences, by Noah Brooks, 
which he calls ‘‘ Glimpses of Lincoln in War Time.” 
The writer tells of Lincoln’s extraordinary fondness 
for the theatre, and explains that, instead of showing 
a frivolous side of the President’s nature, it was 
rather a means of rest from hisintensely arduous and 
constant labors, and probably the only rest that could 
be obtained from the almost eternal clamor of office 
seekers. Lincoln was wont to sally forth very fre- 
quently on foot to pay quiet and unannounced visits 
to the play, though, of course, his extraordinary 
physique would not allow him to indulge in these 
pleasures incognito. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the anecdotes re- 
lated here are those which concerned the President’s 
really phenomenal memory. Mr. Brooks says: ‘A 
notable meeting was held in the hall of the House of 
Representative in January, 1865, when the United 
States Christian Commission held its anniversary 
exercises. Secretary Seward presided and made a 
delightful address. As an example of Mr. Lincoln’s 
wonderful power of memory, I noticed that a few 
days after that meeting in the capitol he recalled an 
entire sentence of Mr. Seward’s speech, and, so 
far as I could remember, without missing a word. 
This faculty was apparently exercised without the 
slightest effort on his part. He ‘couldn’t help re- 
membering,’ he was accustomed to say. .One would 
suppose that in the midst of the worries and cares of 
office his mind would become less retentive of matters 
not immediately related to the duties of the hour. 
But this was not the fact. Although the memories 
of long past events, and words long since read or 
heard, appeared to be impossible of obliteration, 
more recently acquired impressions remained just 
as fixed as the older ones. One of my cousins, 
John Holmes Goodenow, of Alfred, Maine, was 
appointed minister to Turkey early in the Lincoln 
administration, and was taken to the White House, 
before his departure for his post, to be presented to 
the President. When Lincoln learned that his vis- 
itor was a grandson of John Holmes, one of the first 
senators from Maine, and a man of note in his day 
and generation, he immediately began the recitation 
of a poetical quotation which must have been more 
than a hundred lines in length. Mr. Holmes, never 
having met the President. was naturally astonished 
at this outburst ; and as the President went on and 
on with this long recitation, the suspicion crossed his 


mind that Lincoln had suddenly taken leave of his 
wits. But when the lines had been finished the 
President said: ‘There! that poem was quoted by 
your grandfather Holmes in a speech which he made 
in the United States Senate in —’ and he named the 
date and specified the occasion. As John Holmes’s 
term in the Senate ended in 1833, and Lincoln prob- 
ably was impressed by reading a copy of the speech 
rather than by hearing it, this feat of memory 
appears most remarkable. If he had been by any 
casualty deprived of his sight, his own memory could 
have supplied him with an ample library.” 

One of the most fantastic situations in which Mr. 
Lincoln ever found himself was when a dashing so- 
ciety woman of Washington, on the occasion of the 
President’s visit to the Army of the Potomac, sud- 
denly flew at him and imprinted a bouncing kiss on 
his picturesque but not very kissable face. The 
President took the embarrassment of it in good part, 
and did not envy the lady the box of gloves which 
she won by her audacity. . 


THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN. 


HAT observant traveler and scholarly Oriental- 
ist, Sir Edwin Arnold, contributes to the | 
January Chautauquan an interesting study of the 
causes which have determined Japan’s victory in her 
present contest with China. Sir Edwin pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the patriotism of the Japanese. 

‘In a word, the picture passing before our eyes of 
unbroken success on one side and helpless feebleness 
and failure on the other—which was numerically the 
stronger—is a lesson for the West as well as the be- 
ginning of a newera in the East. It teaches, trumpet- 
tongued, how nations depend upon the inner national 
life, as the individual does upon his personal vitality. 
The system under which China has stagnated was 
secretly fatal to patriotism, loyalty, faith, manhood, 
public spirit and private self-respect. In Japan, on 
the contrary, those virtues, rooted anciently in her 
soil, have never ceased to blossom and produce 
the fruit that comes from a real, serious and sensible 
national unity. In the Chinese journals we read 
miserable accounts of corruption, defalcation, duties 
shirked and discipline replaced by terrible cruelty. 
Take up any Japanese newspaper of the present time 
and you will find reports of private subscriptions and 
donations sent in shiploads to the army and navy ; 
the Japanese men eager to share in the maintenance 
of their flag ; the Japanese women volunteering for 
service in the field hospitals or toiling at home to pre- 
pare comforts for their brave countrymen. One 
town in Ehime prefecture unanimously adjured the 
use of tea that it might raise funds to send gifts to 
the regiments in Corea. Another in Fukushima re- 
solved to set aside the drinking of saki till the tri- 
umph of Japan was complete, the money saved being 
forwarded to the army. The villagers of Shizuoka 
went en masse to the top of Fuji San to pray for the 
success of the armies of Japan. In fact the whole 
land from the emperor to the lowest ninsoku, or 
‘leg-man,’ has been consolidated by one great heart- 








beat of national effort, and the consequence is that 
the vast, unwieldy, inarticulate mass of Chinese 
strength has gone down before the flag of Japan like 
rice before the harvest knife.” 





““ SHAKESPEARE’S AMERICANISMS,” 


NDER this facetious title, Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge has a not too chauvenistic paper in the 
January Harper’s. At the same time he clears away 
the ground at once by boldly arguing that there is no 
such thing nowadays as the ‘‘ Queen’s English !” 


THE QUEEN HAS LOST HER GRASP ON ‘‘ ENGLISH.” 


‘‘This it is which makes it out of the question to 
have any fixed standard of English in the narrow 
sense not uncommon in other languages. It is quite 
possible to have Tuscan Italian or Castilian Spanish 
or Parisian French as the standard of correctness, 
but no one ever heard of ‘London English’ used in 
that sense. The reason is simple. These nations 
have ceased to spread and-colonize. They are prac- 
tically stationary. But English is the language of a 
conquering, colonizing race, which in the last three 
centuries has subdued and possessed ancient civiliza- 
tions and virgin continents alike, and whose speech 
is now heard in the remotest corners of the earth.” 

Mr. Lodge takes the point of view that the English 
language is a marvelously strong and rich one, which 
must constantly grow, especially under the condi- 
tions which have brought it into all parts of the 
world. New words must be invented, which may be 
both valuable and necessary, or the old words must 
be changed with altered conditions. 

‘‘ It is this last fact which makes it so futile to try 
to read out of the language and its literature words 
and phrases merely because they are not used in the 
island whence people and speech started on their ca- 
reer of conquest. It does not in the least follow, be- 
cause a word is not used to-day in England, that it 
is either new or bad. It may be both, as is the case 
with many words which have never traveled outside 
the mother country, and with many others which 
have never been heard in the parent land. On the 
other hand, it may equally well be neither. The 
mere fact that a word exists in one place and not in 
another, of itself proves nothing.” 

In Mr. Bartlett's dictionary of Americanisms, the 
use of the word ‘* well” as an interjection is called 
one of the most marked peculiarities of American 
speech. We can share Mr. Lodge’s delight in the 
thought that in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ Bernardo answers Fran- 
cisco, ‘ Well, good night.” And this interjectional 
use of the word is so common in Shakespeare that 
the concordance omits it on account of its constant 
repetition. 

The English, as we all know, prefer most decidedly 
the word “ill” tothe word “ sick,” which has a more 
specific meaning with them, and yet Shakespeare 
makes Helena say, ‘‘Sickness is catching.” And in 
‘* Cymbeline” there is the phrase, ‘‘One that is sick 
o’ the gout.” 
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Such cases as these, and more that Mr. Lodge cites, 
are irrefutable. They will perhaps justify his 
further claim for the phrase ‘In the soup,” which 
the most ardent Jingo would at first sight admit the. 
American origin of. “It is singularly like,” says Mr. 
Lodge, ‘‘the language of Pompey in ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ when he says, ‘‘ Troth, sir, she hath eaten 
up all her beef, and she is herself in the tub.” 

It will be almost as surprising to hear that “ flap- 
jack” as a phrase for griddle cake is undeniably 
Shakespearian, occuring at least once in ‘“ Pericles.” 
Mr. Lodge concludes : 

‘“‘These few examples from Shakespeare are quite 
sufficient to show that because a word is used by one 
branch of the English-speaking people and not by 
another, it does not therefore follow that the word in 
question is not both good and ancient. They prove 
also that words which some persons frown upon and 
condemn, merely because their own parish does not 
use them, may have served well the greatest men 
who ever wrote or spoke the language, and that they 
have a place and a title which the criticisms upon 
them can never hope to claim.” 





CESSATION FROM TARIFF DISCUSSION. 


i concluding a review of our recent tariff legisla- 

tion in the Political Science Quarterly, Prof. F. 
W. Taussig, of Harvard, files a protest against con- 
tinued agitation of the subject. 

‘‘ Apart from the right or wrong, the expediency 
or inexpediency of protective duties, it is certainly to 
be wished that this particular question should occupy 
a less prominent place in the minds and in the votes 
of the American people than it has occupied hereto- 
fore. The extent to which the prosperity of the com- 
munity depends on high import duties has been 
ludicrously exaggerated by their friends; and the 
benefits which will accrue from lower duties have 
been almost as much exaggerated on the other side. 
A satisfactory solution of the currency difficulties is 
of more real importance than the modification of the 
tariff system one way or the other. Even more im- 
portant is the solution of those great social questions 
which move more and more into prominence, and 
which must inevitably command more attention than 
they have received from legislation and from political 
parties in the past. The problem of public ownership 
or public supervision of the means of transportation ; 
the mode in which the great monopoly industries 
shall be dealt with; the question as to labor, the 
hours of work, the legal rights and actual doings of 
labor organizations ; the redistribution of taxation by 
inheritance taxes, by income taxes, by taxes on the 
unearned increment,—all demand more thoughtful 
attention than they have received. It may be that 
the Populist movement. with all its absurdities and 
extravagances, marks the beginning of a juster at- 
tention to such pressing problems. At all events, it 
is certain that these must eventually push aside 
issues of comparatively minor importance like the 


tariff.” 
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THE BALTIMORE PLAN OF CURRENCY REFORM. 
EVERAL articles appear in the magazines this 
month in support of the proposed currency re- 
form known as the “Baltimore plan,” the main 
features of which have recently received the endorse- 
ment of President Cleveland, Secretary Carlisle, and 
the present Comptroller, Mr. Eckels. This plan re- 
ceived its name from having been proposed at the 
last annual convention of the American Association 
of Bankers on October 11, 1894, by the Clearing 
House Association of Baltimore, as a body represent- 
ing the banking interests of that city. 


The Plan in Outline. 


The ‘Baltimore plan” is briefly outlined as fol- 
lows by the editor of the Engineering Magazine in 
an introductory paragraph to two addresses delivered 
before the recent bankers’ convention, which he pub- 
lishes: ‘It provides that bond security for national 
bank notes shall be abolished ; that the banks shall 
be permitted to issue circulating notes up to 50 per 
cent. of their paid-up capital (and under emergency 
conditions an additional 25 per cent. may be named); 
that the notes of failed banks are to be paid out of a 
“Guarantee Fund,’ created by an annual tax on all 
national bank notes sufficient to cover such failures; 
that the government shall have a prior lien upon the 
assets of each failed bank and upon the liabilities of 
shareholders, for the purpose of restoring the amount 
withdrawn from the ‘Guarantee Fund’ for the re- 
demption of its circulation ; and otherwise that the 
redemption of all national bank notes and the close 
scrutiny of all national banking affairs shall be car- 
ried on by the government as at present.” It will be 
seen that practically the only change proposed is the 
substitution of a guarantee fund for government 
bonds as security. From this fund, which, as is 
specified in the plan, shall be equal to 5 per cent. of 
the outstanding circulation, the government is to re- 
deem notes of failed banks. 


ELASTICITY A REQUISITE. 


Mr. Charles C. Homer, who presented to the 
bankers’ convention the plan on behalf of the banks 
of Baltimore, said in the course of his address, which 
is published in the Engineering Magazine: ‘We 
claim no novelty or originality for the plan which our 
Clearing House Association has delegated me to pre- 
sent to you, and which it hopes may meet with the 
approval and advocacy of yourselves and of our entire 
country. Having lived and prospered for thirty 
years under the influence and blessing of the national 
banking system, which supplies every requirement 
except that of elasticity, we have aimed to outline an 
amendment which would not dwarf its good features, 
but which would be so broad and so liberal as to in- 
vite all State banks to come within its folds. 

‘“*Our currency must be supplied by the banks,— 
not by the government. The banks are thearteries of 
commerce, feeling instantly the changes of com- 
mercial activity. It requires no demonstration or 
argument to prove thata flexible currency, responsive 


to the demands of commerce, can never be obtained 
so long as the institution issuing the same is required 
in advance to invest as much money or more in 
securities. To be elastic, it must be based upon 
credit ; and the institution issuing the same must 
have for its sponsor the necessary government regula- 
tion, supervision and examinations.” 


The Safety Fund Feature. 


Ex-Comptroller A. B. Hepburn, who discusses the 
‘‘ Baltimore plan,” in the Forum, draws from our 
own experience since the creation of the national 
banking system, evidence in support of the sound- 
ness of the safety fund principle embodied in the pro- 
posed plan. From statistics furnished him by the 
present Comptroller, he is able to show that an an- 
nual tax of two-fifths of 1 per cent. would have been 
sufficient to meet the cost of our national bank system 
during the last thirty-one years, and also the redemp- 
tion of the notes of failed national banks during this 
period, and is convinced that a 5 per cent. guarantee 
fund maintained by the banks is ample to pro- 
tect the government, under the ‘‘ Baltimore plan,” 
against loss in guaranteeing the redemption of notes. 

Mr. Hepburn goes on to say: ‘‘ The State Bank of 
Ohio, chartered in 1845, having as many as thirty-six 
branches, illustrated the safety fund principle. Each 
branch was liable for the circulation of all, and was 
required to deposit with the Central Board of Con- 
trol a 10 per cent. guarantee fund in money or bonds 
of the State of Ohio or the United States. This bank 
was very successful and its note-holders suffered no 
loss. 

“‘ The safety-fund principle was proved sound also 
in the State of New York. A free banking act was 
passed in 1829. A safety fund of 3 per cent. was pro- 
vided for the protection of note holders. By a mis- 
take in legislation this fund was made to apply to all 
liabilities of failed banks, and hence, when the crash 
came, was utterly inadequate. For twelve years 
there was no failure. Millard Fillmore, Comptroller 
of the State, shows in his report that, had this safety 
fund been limited to the protection of note holders, it 
would have been ample with several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to spare. 

‘¢ Just such a law as the one proposedeby the Balti- 
more bankers is now in successful operation in the 
Dominion of Canada, except that the Canadian law 
allows circulation to the par of unimpaired capital, 
and the government assumes no responsibility for the 
redemption of failed banks’ notes beyond the applica- 
tion of the 5 per cent. fund. The law has proved 
eminently successful and satisfactory in Canada. In 
the light of these facts no one can dispute the safety 


of the plan. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


‘¢ The deposits in national banks are to their capital 
and surplus as $2,255,000,000 to $1,002,000,000. The 
deposits are more than double the capital and surplus 
combined, which means that more than two-thirds of 
the banking business is done upon deposits, and less 
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than one-third upon the money of the stockholder. 
The national banks, with over 300,000 stockholders, 
far from being monopolies, are great co-operative in- 
stitutions, both as to ownership of stock and deposits. 
The borrowing season of one industry is offset by the 
surplus season of another. The extra demand from 
one section, while marketing its particular staple, is 
supplied from the surplus money of another section 
whose crop has been moved or whose special money 
wants have been supplied. This keeps money moy- 
ing to and from our distributing money centres. 
With our present inflexible currency system, there is 
no alternative. Under the proposed law the banks 
of locality could increase their note issue whenever 
the demand for money is active and when the de- 
mand ceases such currency would naturally flow 
back to the banks’ vaults, awaiting a renewed de- 
mand, This would in a measure save the expense of 
transporting money to and from money centres and 
would tend to prevent the congestion of money in 
our large cities with abnormally low rates and a 
tendency.to speculation ; and, on the other hand, it 
would tend to reduce the high rates for money in 
rural localities. An elastic currency is indispensable 
in time of panic. The only elasticity of our present 
currency system consists in the auxiliary credits. 

‘* Ninety-two per cent. of all the business trans- 
acted through banks in the United States is consum- 
mated by means of checks, drafts and other forms of 
credit. Hence, when credit is withheld, a money 
stringency is easily created. Reliable data show that 
certified checks, cashiers’ checks, certificates of de- 
posit from banks, due bills from individuals and cor- 
porations, allin round amounts, intended to pass from 
hand to hand as money and added to clearing house 
certificates used in settling bank balances, were 
utilized to the extent of more than $100,000,000 dur- 
ing the recent currency famine. This illustrates the 
defect in our currency law, for which the Baltimore 
bankers have suggested the remedy. Under their 
proposed law, the banks would have met the situa- 
tion with an increased issue of notes. 

** Another objection is that note-holders will have 
a prior lien upon the assets of a failed bank. So 
they have now by the National Bank act. Nearly 
all our State laws contain the same provision. The 
prior claim tf note-holders has long been recognized 
in Great Britain. It is a well-settled principle of 
currency legislation, and was well settled long prior 
to the passage of the National Bank act. It gives 
note-holders an advantage over depositors, says the 
critic. He is entitled to it. Currency is the in- 
gredient that assimilates all business transactions, 
reduces all barter to a common unit, and permits set- 
off and payment of balances. The claim of a depositor 
is wholly a private contract, and rests upon an en- 
tirely different basis. No man deposits money in a 
bank because the government has given it a charter, 
but because of the standing of the bank. 

‘** As to the objection that banks would be organ- 
ized in remote places solely for the purpose of issuing 
circulation,—remember that all circulation is issued 
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by the Comptroller, who would enforce wholesome 
restrictions. -All provisions of the National Bank 
act as to payment of capital in cash, verified reports, 
and expert examinations, would still apply. The 
Comptroller has power to withhold a charter if the 
character of the incorporators, the locality, or any 
good reason convinces him that good banking is not 
the purpose of the organization. 

“Tt is a recognized duty of the government to 
supply its citizens with money which possesses debt- 
paying power, which when tendered by a debtor to a 
creditor must be accepted as extinguishing the debt. 
The constitution reserves to Congress the sole power 
to coin money and to regulate the value thereof, and 
with the coining of gold and silver, I think, the gov- 
ernment’s money function should end. Our own ex- 
perience and the experience of other nations prove 
the wisdom of leaving the issue of auxiliary currency, 
paper money which does not possess legal-tender 
quality, under proper regulations, to the banks. Our 
government’s credit would not then be measured by 
its gold reserve. The national bank note exemplifies 
the true principle of paper money, and, relieved from 
the unreasonable restrictions and given the elasticity 
embodied in the safety-fund principle, I believe it 
will prove a boon to our commercial interests, and 
relieve us from vexatious and injurious currency 
agitation.” 


Mr: Bradford Rhodes’ Endorsement. 


Mr. Bradford Rhodes, editor of the Journal of 
Banking, gives the ‘‘ Baltimore plan” his unqualified 
endorsement. In the current number of his Journal 
he says: ‘‘ The plan is most conservative, and ex- 
hibits careful regard for some of the prejudices which 
its practical introduction will be sure to encounter. It 
is of great importance to have the American Bankers’ 
Association recognize and recommend a course of 
financial reformation founded on sound principles, 
and the principles on which this is founded have all 
of them been submitted to the test of successful ex- 
perience. In fact it embodies and combines the re- 
sults obtained at two different periods of the history 
of banking in the United States with the results of 
banking methods tried with success in Canada and in 
Germany. 

‘*The two periods of banking in the United States 
referred to are, first, the period of the New York 
safety fund banking from 1829 to 1860, and the period 
of national banking from 1863 to the present time. 

‘*The Canadian banking system, though in some 
respects under conditions that cannot prevail in the 
United States, indicates the possibility of the safety 
of a bank note circulation based on bank credit with- 
out special security, and the experience of the system 
of banking in the German empire has proved the 
utility of a heavily taxed emergency circulation. For 
years the Journal has cailed the attention of the pub- 
lic to the value of the features combined in the ‘ Bal- 
timore plan,’ and has carefully elucidated the prin- 
ciples underlying each one of them, and has moreover 
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pointed out the times and circumstances under which 
each one of them has been successfully tried. The 
‘Baltimore plan’ is in itself, therefore, all that can be 
desired. It contemplates the retention of all that is 
advantageous in the national banking laws, and en- 
deavors to so improve them in respect to the note- 
issuing function that the objections to the non-elas- 
ticity of the present national bank note currency will 
be removed. It also makes provision for the partici- 
pation of State banks in the work of furnishing acur- 
rency, either by the inducements offered to these in- 
stitutions to become national banks or by permitting 
them to issue currency as State banks if willing to 
submit to the supervision of the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency.” 7 

While thus approving of the plan, Mr. Rhodes finds 
-two difficulties in the way of its being successfully 
put into operation. ‘‘ First, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the favorable action of Congress. To overcome 
this difficulty the American Bankers’ Association has 
appointed a distinguished committee to present the 
plan for the consideration of Congress and to press its 
adoption. If this committee shall wait upon the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, and merely 
present the plan, we fear but little will be accom- 
plished. The financial cranks, the fiat money and 
silver dollar advocates, much exceed the sound bank 
money men in the virtue of practical effort and per- 
severance therein. The bankers’ association should 
establish an office in Washington properly equipped 
for bringing all legitimate influences to bear on Con- 
gressmen throughout the entire session. The dis- 
tinguished committee cannot spend all its time in 
that city. Some one should be in charge of this of- 
fice who can carefully watch the course of legisla- 
tion and point out to the committee the times and 
seasons to bring their arguments to the attention of 
Congress. The plan itself should be open to much 
change and modification of details, which might 
under proper management gain votes for it, while 
the important principles might all be retained. 

. The second difficulty is that even if Congress 
should be induced to adopt the ‘ Baltimore plan,’ it 
will not have a fair field in which it can be submitted 
to a practical test so long as there remains outstand- 
ing the present enormous volume of inelastic govern- 
ment notes, legal tender and Treasury notes and silve1 
certificates. To put so good a plan in operation in so 
poor a field would be a triumph for all the enemies of 
abank note currency. The currency under the 
‘Baltimore plan’ would we fear show but little if 
any moreelasticity than the present national bank note 
currency, when brought in contact with the present 
excessive government issues. Some preliminary steps 
are necessary, therefore, before the ‘ Baltimore plan’ 
should be introduced, even if Congress were will- 
ing to take up its consideration. The distinguished 
bankers who evolved the ‘ Baltimore plan’ will after 
further consideration see the necessity of going into 
further details such as are here briefly outlined.” 


The Views of Comptroller Eckels. 


Comptroller James H. Eckels, in the North Ameri- 
can Review, concludes an article on our experiments 
in financial legislation as follows:  ‘‘ It would seem 
that some plan ought to be devised whereby both the 
Treasury Department and the business interests of the 
country will not be constantly in jeopardy through 
such laws as the Sherman Silver act and kindred leg- 
islation. The perplexities under existing conditions 
could not be more succinctly or more admirably 
stated than in the language of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who in the report referred to says : 

‘While the laws have imposed upon the Treasury De- 
partment all the duties and responsibilities of a bank of 
issue and toa certain extent the functions of a bank of 
deposit, they have not conferred upon the Secretary any 
part of the discretionary powers usually possessed by the 
executive head of institutions engaged in conducting this 
character of financial business. He is bound by manda- 
tory or prohibitory provisions in the statutes to do or not 
to do certain things, without regard to the circumstances 
which may exist at the time he is required to act, and 
thus he is allowed no opportunity to take advantage of 
changes in the situation favorable to the interest of the 
government or to protect its interest from injury when 
threatened by adverse events or influences. He can neither 
negotiate temporary loans to meet casual deficiencies nor 
retire and cancel notes of the government without substi- 
tuting other currency for them, when the revenues are 
redundant or the circulation excessive, nor can he resort, 
except to a very limited extent, to any of the expedients 
which in his judgment may be absolutely necessary to 
prevent injurious disturbances in the financial situation.’ 

‘Tt seems incredible that such an indictment could 
be presented and justified by the absolute facts 
against that which we term the currency system of 
this country. In the light of it the wonder is not 
that ‘we have suffered so much financial disaster dur- 
ing the years of its construction, but that we have 
suffered so little. It is not at all surprising that each 
morning the first inquiry that addresses itself to the 
business man of the country, anxious to satisfy him- 
self as to business conditions, is: Have a thousand 
dollars of gold come into the Treasury, or have a 
thousand dollars of gold gone out of the Treasury? 
No one can overestimate the detrimental influence 
upon the country’s prosperity which such uncertainty 
breeds. It is an uncertainty which calls a halt upon 
every new undertaking and blocks every avenue of 
trade in which a busy people are engaged. It will 
continue to work injury to the people’s interest until 
present conditions are completely changed and the 
source of the evil completely done away with. It 
may be delayed and its immediate effects for harm 
lessened by issuing bonds and the enactment of tem- 
porary measures of relief ; but until the whole cur- 
rency and banking system of the country is formu- 
lated into one harmonious plan in which each part 
shall be absolutely sound in principle, and the em- 
bodiment of monetary science, there can be no hope 
of undisturbed and substantial prosperity to all 
classes of the American people.” 
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Some Objections. 


Mr. George Gunton, in his Social Economist, brings 
forth a number of objections to the ‘ Baltimore 
plan.” 

In advising that the greenback notes be retired, 
without showing how this is to be done, the plan may 
be assumed to mean that they shall be paid off by 
the government issuing coin in their stead. But how 
is this to be accomplished, inquires Mr. Gunton, 
when the government has no coin in the Treasury 
with which to pay off the $267,000,000 in greenbacks 
now in circulation? And, futhermore, he declares 
that to retire the greenbacks by paying them off and 
burning them, as was attempted by Secretary McCul- 
loch in 1867, would bring about a sharp contraction 
of the currency and, as a result, a monetary 
crisis. 

WHAT THE BANKS SHOULD DO. 


Asameans of avoiding contraction from the re- 
tirement of the greenbacks, Mr. Gunton suggests 
that ‘‘the banks of the country en masse, should in 
their associated strength assume the task of redeem- 
ing the greenbacks, and issuing their own notes in 
place of them—a plan which the banks could well 
afford, since the notes they would issue would be their 
own costless notes, and the coin with which they 
would purchase the greenbacks for retirement is now 
in their vaults and would return to them on deposit 
as soon as the purchase had been made.” 

In further criticism of the proposed plan Mr, 
Gunton says: ‘ The ‘Baltimore plan’ does not pro- 
vide of what the ‘ paid-up capital’ shall consist, nor 
in what securities it shall be invested, nor who shall 
pass upon its value. The ‘corporation-forming’ 
community know pretty well what ‘ paid-up capital’ 
means. It means whatever trash the promoters of a 
corporation may choose to pay the cash f r, which 
they have borrowed for an hour from the nearest 
source to pay with, and which they promptly return 
to its owners as soon as the payment has been made. 
It may mean mortgages on Seminole swamp lands 
assessed at $1,000 a front foot, or titles to mountain 
or desert wastes, or corporate shares in worthless en- 
terprises. Of course the originators of the Baltimore 
plan will say, ‘It is not our business to present a 
scheme which will be proof against perjury.’ But 
perjury is just the weapon that a good banking 
scheme should be proof against. 


INSUFFICIENT PROTECTION. 


‘*A bank whose notes are daily subjected to the 
test of coin redemption, is protected as to its notes 
by a system in which perjury can have no share. So 
is a bank which deposits government bonds to a 
value exceeding by 10 per cent. the notes it issues. 
But a bank which enjoys an interim, while stepping 
out of one of these systems into the other, in which 
it is amenable to neither test in an effective manner, 
is in the air. 


‘* Nor can any tax of 1 or 2 per cent. upon the total 
volume of a circulation which is permitted to be 
issued without the effective test of either bond secur- 
ity or coin redemption, amount to a guarantee fund 
for the redemption of the whole. As well expect a 
tax of 1 per cent. on the value of goods stolen to 
constitute a guarantee fund for the reimbursement of 
owners. Such a guarantee fund would apply in 
Canada, or among the provincial banks of England, 
where coin redemption indisposes to inflation. It 
would suffice under the bond security system. But 
where neither is in vogue it would have no applica- 
tion. The ‘ Baltimore plan’ has the merit of stat- 
ing correctly a need of our currency system. It 
needs elasticity. It lacks the merit of prescribing 
adequately for that need. Elasticity cannot be sepa- 
rated from coin redemption. To the achievement of 
coin redemption its prescription does not even profess 
to relate.” 


THE ISSUE OF TREASURY BONDS. 


OMMENTING in his Social Economist upon the 
proposal, since carried into effect, to sell fifty 
more millions of government bonds, Mr. George 
Gunton points out that this means of replenishing 
the Treasury is uncovering a weakness in our finan- 
cial condition greater than had been suspected: ‘‘ The 
government appears to be discovering for the first 
time the evils, indeed the imminent national bank- 
ruptcy, which threaten it solong as the United States 
Treasury is the sole debtor, in a nation of sixty-two 
millions of people, that can be asked for gold on its 
demand obligations. All the banks can make the 
government their ‘ buffer’ under the Legal Tender 
act by paying in greenbacks. All depositors can, 
under the Legal Tender act, call upon their banks 
for the greenbacks. Holding either greenbacks or 
‘Sherman notes’ they can present them at the 
Treasury and demand gold for them. This same 
gold they can tender to the Treasury in payment of 
their subscriptions to the fifty-million loan put forth 
ostensibly to replenish the Treasury with gold. In 
short, the purchasers of the bonds can draw out at 
the Treasury ‘ spigot’ the whole fifty millions of gold 
which they pour in at the Treasury ‘bung,’ get 2.8, 
per cent. per annum for loaning to the government 
exactly the $61,500,000 in gold now in the Treasury 
and not increase the stock of gold in the Treasury by 
a dollar. 

‘* Never in all the history of national finance, not 
even in any of the old sinking-fund plans of paying 
off the principal of a large debt out of the savings to 
be made from interest derived from investing small 
portions of that same debt, nor in any of the famous 
financial hocus pocuses and bubbles of the South Sea 
and Mississippi era, was there ever devised a scheme 
so thin as that of keeping gold in the Federal Treas- 
ury by means of a sale of bonds when every pur- 
chaser of the bonds is entitled by law to draw gold 
from the Treasury itself to purchase the bonds with.” 
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CONSULAR REFORM. 


DEFINITE plan for the reorganization of our 
consular service is outlined in the North 
American Review for December by Mr. Henry White, 
ex-Secretary of the U. S. Embassy at London. The 
following paragraphs embody Mr. White’s principal 
suggestions : 

‘*I would suggest that our service should consist of 
consuls-general, consuls (of two or three classes), and 
vice-consuls, the number of officials in each grade to 
be determined by Congress, and the unmeaning 
designation of vice or deputy consul-general abol- 
ished : consular agents and consuls permitted to en- 
gage in business to be only retained (not as a portion 
of the regular service) where absolutely necessary, 
and with a view to their abolition at as early a date 
as may be practicable. ‘ 


EXAMINATIONS, 


‘“‘Those seeking admission to the service after a 
certain date (to be fixed by Congress) should be com- 
pelled to pass an examination in, 1, the English 
language ; 2, arithmetic ; 3, commercial law, and, 4, 
one or two foreign languages, either French, German, 
or Spanish (with a view to our interests in South 
America) to be compulsory, and the examination 
therein rigid. Successful candidates should be ap- 
pointed vice-consuls. 

‘“‘Each original appointment as vice-consul and 
each subsequent promotion must be made by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, as provided 
by the Constitution ; but the assignment to posts of 
those appointed should, so long as no increase of 
rank takes place, be left to the Secretary of State. I 
can see nothing in the Constitution to compel the 
President to assign consuls to particular posts at 
the moment of their appointment, and there is no 
more sense in his doing so than there would be in his 
giving a captain in the navy the command of a ship 
or an admiral that of a squadron at the moment of 
his promotion. 

REFORM BY DEGREES. 


‘The only foundation upon which a reorganization 
such as I have suggested can be based with any hope 
of success is the Consular Service as existing at the 
time the same goes into effect ; all vacancies after a 
‘certain date to be filled under the new system, and 
no removals to take place after the same date, save 
for causes to be determined by a board of officials, 
and which should, in each case, be communicated to 
Congress. . . . 

‘It is only by a gradual process of improvement in 
the existing services, and not by the sudden creation 
of new ones through parliamentary action or other- 
wise, that those in Europe, to which I have referred, 
have attained their present degree of efficiency ; and 
it is only by a process somewhat similar that ours can 
be made to produce the results which the people of 
this country have a right to expect, and which, I be- 
lieve, it is their intention shortly to obtain.” 


OUR NEW NAVY. 


O Cassier’s Magazine Mr. Lewis Nixon, naval 

constructor at Cramps’ shipyards, contributes 
a short history of the development of our new navy. 
We abstract as follows the main facts : 

“‘The absence of effective vessels from the United 
States Navy first began to attract public attention 
about the beginning of the Forty-fifth Congress, in 1879, 
and the Naval Committees of that Congress and of the 
Forty-sixth Congress investigated the condition of 
both American and foreign navies and reported in 
favor of new men of war. Previous to the assem- 
bling of the Forty-seventh Congress, the Hon. J. H. 
Hunt, Secretary of the United States Navy, organized 
a board, with instructions to report upon the number 
of vessels needed, together with their cost, size, dis- 
placement, armament, machinery and equipment. 
This report was submitted to the Secretary of the 
Navy, but none of the vessels recommended were 
built. It was used, however, as a basis of operation 
by the Forty-seventh Congress, which, in an act, 
provided for the completion of the double-turreted 
monitors and authorized the construction ef a 6,000- 
ton cruiser. Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, then Secretary 
of the Navy, found the authorization for the cruiser 
so vague that he would not begin it. A second ses- 
sion of this Congress passed a definite bill, authorizing 
the construction of four ships and appropriating 
$1,300,000 to begin them. This was the beginning of 
our new navy. 

‘“*Mr. Whitney, who succeeded Mr. Chandler as 
Secretary of the Navy, brought about a continuous 
naval policy and domesticated armor and gun mak- 
ing and other industries that were necessary to make 
the government self-contained in shipbuilding, and 
made it possible to replace the wooden ships by 
powerful steel protected cruisers. 

“‘General Tracy, by his strong advocacy, brought 
the battle ship and the first-class cruiser to the front, 
introduced Harveyized nickel-steel armor and gave 
the United Statesa war navy. 

‘‘Secretary Herbert, who had aided in all the above 
as member and chairman of the Naval Committee of 
the American House of Representatives, finds him- 
self with many of the plans of his predecessors ma- 
tured; and all the great problems in connection with 
financing, manning, coaling and handling our grow- 
ing fleet before him, together with the necessity of 
constantly adding to the number of ships already in 
existence.” 

Mr. Nixon in conclusion gives a classified list of 
the forty-five ships constituting our new navy, now 
in commission, or actually under construction: 
“Twelve gunboats, Petrel, Yorktown, Concord, Ben- 
nington, Machias, Castine, Penguin, Albatross, 
Porpoise, Detroit, Montgomery and Marblehead ; ten 
protected cruisers, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Charles- 
ton, Baltimere, Newark, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia, Raleigh, Cincinnati ; three first-class protected 
cruisers, Columbia, Minneapolis and Olympia: three 
armored cruisers, New York, Brooklyn and Maine: 
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five battle ships, Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon. 
Iowa and Texas; six monitors, Puritan, Miantono- 
moh, Terror, Amphitrite, Monterey and Monadnock ; 
four special types, Dolphin, Vesuvius, Katahdin and 
Bancroft ; two first-class torpedo boats, Cushing and 
Ericsson. The total displacement of all these vessels 
is 180,478 tons. They carry ninety 4-inch, sixty-eight 
5-inch, one hundred and twenty-six 6-inch, sixty-six 8- 
inch, twenty-two 10-inch, twelve 12-inch and twelve 
13-inch rifles, making three hundred and ninty-six 
guns in all. In addition to these they carry five 
hundred and fifty small rapid-firing guns and three 
15-inch dynamite guns.” 


IS THE WEST DISCONTENTED ? 


N interesting study of the ‘‘contented classes ”— 
or shall we say ‘‘ masses ””—of our great West, 
particularly of Nebraska, is contributed to the Forum. 
by Chancellor Canfield of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity. ‘Local color” is the prime quality, we 
should say, of Chancellor Canfield’s article. It is 
impossible to reproduce here the instances cited from 
real life in Nebraska to prove the writer’s contention 
that ‘‘ the plain people” of the West are, as a rule, 
content with their lot. We give his conclusion, 
based on personal conversations and correspondence 
with hundreds of men and women of all callings and 
conditions. 

‘‘ There is some discontent within the limits of Ne- 
braska. In a new State, and especially in a rich 
State like our own, where all natural resources seem 
to be within the easy grasp of each and all, there 
have been great opportunities for acquiring a com- 
petence and even wealth. In most of these Western 
States money-getting has been easy. In the pursuit 
of wealth, some, by reason of extraordinary diligence, 
extraordinary shrewdness, or good fortune, have been 
more successful than others. With the unsuccessful, 
even though they have done more than fairly well, 
the sense of not being as far along in the race as 
those with whom they made the start is irritating. 
The rapid rise in values has unquestionably unsettled 
many men and made them discontented with con- 
ditions which we all know to be more nearly normal. 
The tenth commandment is undoubtedly often and 
badly shattered in Nebraska; but I fancy we are 
neither the only sinners nor the chief of sinners in 
this respect. Our people do not always wait to be de- 
prived of necessaries before they complain, but are 
apt to speak, and speak sharply, if what may be 
termed the lavishness of supply is lessened. Men 
here, as elsewhere. are in haste to get rich; not 
simply to secure a competence. With many others 
the present complaining is hereditary, and comes to 
them with their New England blood. Most well-or- 
ganized, normal New Englanders are alway ‘on the 
road to the poor house.’ The only difference between 
New England and Nebraska seems to be that, whereas 
in the former people go cheerfully and willingly and 
seem rather to enjoy the prospect (they rarely get 
there, of course,—those who are always talking 
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about it never do), their descendants in Nebraska, 
with the same prospect in view and entertaining it just 
as sincerely as do their ancestors (which is not sin- 
cerely at all), grow rebellious at the very thought. 
With all this, however, it is quite a difficult task to 
avoid making out a case for contentment in one’s own 
locality when the existing facts and conditions are 
studied carefully and in detail. Suffering, deprivation 
and discontent are much like the ague,—‘ over in the 
next township’ ; and it is not at all unusual to find an 
audience applauding a speaker who tells them they 
are pauperized, when very few men in the audience 
would part with their possessions short of a sum rep- 
resented by a big unit and three ciphers. 

‘‘ The discontent which really does exist, however, 
to any great extent and with any great power, is not 
so much discontent with one’s individual lot as with 
the existing order of things. - In our haste to build 
an empire in a night, we have not always guarded 
carefully the interests of all the people. We have 
only ourselves to blame for this, and part of our 
present ill-humor comes from a secret consciousness 
of this fact. Much, if not all, legal inequality might 
have been prevented by wise forethought and un- 
selfish action on our part. It would sometimes seem 
as though our children could not possibly govern 
themselves any worse than we have governed our- 
selves, and that if they do not vastly improve in all 
methods of public administration they will suffer 
more than we do. 

‘** Out of such bitter experiences, however, and out 
of this kind of rational discontent are evolved all 
human improvement and all advancement of the 
race. This kind of discontent seems to have natu- 
rally and properly become a powerful factor in 
American public life. But as for ourselves and our 
neighbors as individuals, and in our own individual 
and private interests and affairs, it is safe to say that 
95 per cent. of the people of this State fall easily 
under any thoughtful definition of the expression 
‘ contented classes.’” 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE IN CALIFORNIA. 


OME of the peculiar phases of the great strike of 
last summer on the California railroads are dis- 
cussed by Prof. Thomas R. Bacon, of the University 
of that State, in the Yale Review. That the strike 
had certain features in California which it did not 
have elsewhere in the country was due, says Pro- 
fessor Bacon, to the Southern Pacific’s monoply of 
transportation throughout most of the State, and to 
the condition of public feeling toward the company. 
‘“‘The Southern Pacific Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Kentucky, controls all 
the railroads in the State, north of the Tehachapi 
pass. A glance at the map shows that this includes 
the whole State, with the exception of that compara- 
tively small part which is commonly known as 
Southern California. The only exception to this gen- 
eral statement is found in the case of some small local 
roads, which open up some agricultural and mining 
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regions. Itis impossible to get out of Northern Cali- 
fornia by rail, except by passing over the lines of the 
Southern Pacific. This corporation does not own a 
single foot of real estate, but leases the lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, the California and Oregon Railroad, and their 
various branches and adjuncts. A tie-up of the South- 
ern Pacific lines means, therefore, the paralysis of all 
railroad traffic through this immense territory.” 
PEOPLE VS. RAILROAD. 

The damage to business interests in the State 
caused by the strike was immense ; farmers were left 
with their fruit rotting on the ground ; thousands of 
men were kept from their daily work ; manufacturers 
were threatened with ruin. Nevertheless, Professor 
Bacon affirms that sympathy with the strikers was 
general, even among the people most injured. The 
reason for this state of feeling he finds in the ‘‘ unan- 
imous hatred of the people of California toward 
the Southern Pacific Company.” 

** According to common report, the Southern Pacific 
runs political conventions, influences elections, con- 
trols legislatures, owns railroad commissioners, and 
frustrates justice. It is the arbiter of trade, fixes 
the prices of most commodities, determines who (if 
any) shall prosper and who shall go to the wall, dic- 
tates the waxing and waning of prosperity in every 
community within its grasp. It pursues individuals 
with petty spite, from which great corporations are 
supposed to be free. Its policy seems still to be that 
which has been pursued in the past of wrecking rail- 
road corporations for the benefit of those who control 
them. Some of these charges are proved, more of 
them are known to be true, all of them are believed. 
There are no indications that the company has learned 
anything from recent events. Indeed, there is evidence 
that it regards the suppression of the late disorder as 
a corporate triumph, and that it is free to be just as 
mean, just as unscrupulous, just as oppressive as 
ever, and that it is going to try to be meaner, more 
unscrupulous and more oppressive than before, if it 
is possible to be so. Perhaps what I have said will 
partly explain why California spmpathized with the 
strike. Such sympathy was unreasoning, but it was 
human.” 


THE GROWTH OF STREET RAILWAYS IN 1894. 


N a review of the year’s progress which appears in 
the Street Railway Review, the fact is brought 

out that the business has been only slightly retarded 
by the financial depression, which has had the useful 
effect of preventing the building of many non-paying 
roads. The tendency to place fictitious values on 
electric railway properties having been partially 
checked, the industry is now on a sounder basis than 
ever before, in the opinion of the writer. Inroundnum- 
bers there are about ten thousand miles of electric 
road and about twenty thousand electric motor cars 
in present use. During the year many improvements 
were introduced in the details of construction, and 
everything used in street railway work, especially 


track and overhead line, is more substantially built, 
as a result of past experience. 

‘** Previous to this year the manufacture of electric 
railway apparatus occupied a peculiar position among 
the other industries of the country. The profits rel- 
ative to the factory cost of apparatus were enormous 
and the ordinary laws of competition in trade did not 
seem to apply here. At the same time, it may be 
said in explanation that the amounts spent in experi- 
menting and in making sales were also enormous. 
Why this condition of affairs existed for so long a 
time under competition is difficult to explain. How- 
ever, it was not until the latter part of 1893 that this 
state of the business began to change, and 1894 has 
seen a grand crash of prices that has entirely removed 
the basis upon which the manufacture of electrical 
appliances formerly rested. Electric railway appli- 
ances are now made and sold in very much the same 
way that other standard articles of manufacture are 
sold. That is, there is the closest competition and 
everything is figured on a small margin of profit. 
In fact, it is said that many contracts are now being 
taken at a loss. During 1894, prices on railway 
motors have been cut in two, and while other ap- 
paratus has not taken so serious a drop, the reduction 
is below what would have been thought possible last 
year. How long prices will continue at their present 
low ebb it is impossible to say, but it is certain that 
they will never go back to where they were before 
the cut throat competition of the panic forced them 
down. 

IMPROVED EQUIPMENT, 


‘One important move made this year by vailway 
motor makers was the lightening of the equipment 
by using cast steel or something closely allied to it, 
in place of cast iron. The movement was begun im 
1893, by the appearance of the General Electric 800 
motor. Early in this year the Westinghouse No. 12 
appeared, closely followed by the Walker motor. 
Both of these are light motors and have, in addition 
to the improvement of decreased weight, devices for 
suspending the motor by springs and relieving the 
axle of its dead weight. About the middle of the 
year the Card and Steel motors were announced as 
on the market. 

“The most revolutionizing change in the electric 
railway field this year has been the increasing use of 
generators directly connected to engines. They were 
introduced to the public at the World’s Fair and the 
number installed this year has exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the most enthusiastic advocate of that type 
of apparatus. They are growing so in popularity 
that it looks at present as if it would not be many 
years before they are used on all new work. Not 
only are they being built in the large sizes, but in the 
smaller units. The largest railway power plants in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Chicago are being sup- 
plied with them. One company has this year built 
and installed thirty-six thousand nine hundred horse- 
power of these generators and is building twenty 
thousand horse-power more, 
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‘‘The electric welding of the joints on many miles 
of street railroad track has been a prominent feature 
of the year’s work. The Johnson Company opened 
up the season by welding three and a half miles of 
straight double track at St. Louis. Some track was 
welded at Boston in ’93 but about 10 per cent. of the 
joints broke near the weld. The method of welding 
was then radically changed and the work done in 
1894 may be said to stand by itself as an important 
experiment, the results of which we will know ere 
many days of ’95 have passed. On the Nassau Rail- 
road of Brooklyn, thirty-two miles of track have been 
welded. The Cleveland Electric Railway and the 
West End Street Railway, of Boston, have also been 
favored with visits by the Johnson welding cars this 
Of SE ee ae 

‘* A notable addition to the list of practical railway 
appliances is the Sperry electric brake. The inventor 
has been working on this brake for many years, but 

at has not been put forward for commercial use until 

this year. This brake has probably attracted more 
attention than any other single electric railway de- 
vice brought out this year because it is such a radical 
departure from any previous commercial braking ap- 
paratus. The interest was not lessened by the fact 
that Mr. Sperry waited until the brake was an as- 
sured commercial success before announcing his work 
to the technical world. 


THE CONDUIT SYSTEM. 


** About October 15 work was begun ona section of 
conduit electric road for the Metropolitan Traction 
Company of New York, by the General Electric Com- 
pany. This is notable as being the first electric con- 
duit road to be built for commercial operation by any 
large American electrical manufacturing concern. 
The principal manufacturing companies have in times 
past been too careful of their reputations to get 
tangled up in any underground conduit roads except 
in their own experimental yards. Although the New 
York conduit has the best prospects of success of any 
system yet laid, there is no probability that such a 
success will create the revolution in electric railway 
practice that some expect, as its cost is enormous, 
being greater per mile of track than that of the cable 
system. This being the case, its use will be limited 
by commercial considerations to very heavy traffic, 
such as is served by the cable, and hence it will never 
come into very extensive use, though it may serve a 
limited field. ; 

‘*The three-wire system has been operating for sev- 
eral years on two or three roads of the country. The 
results were first publicly announced this year through 
the columns of the Review and considerable interest 
aroused. 

CONSTRUCTION IN GREAT CITIES. 


‘The year has been one of great activity in electric 
railway construction in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 


Chicago. Brooklyn has been putting the finishing 
touches on its extensive systems. Philadelphia has 
undergone a great transformation, which was begun 
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last year and is yet to be finished. The general up- 
heaval of Chicago horse lines did not begin until half 
of ’94 was gone, but taken altogether it is probably 
safe to say that the work of changing over is now 
about half accomplished. However, this does not 
mean that half the electric lines are opened for 
traffic. 


ROBBER-PROOF EXPRESS CARS. 


RITING in the North American Review on the 

subject, ‘‘Brigandage on Our Railroads,” 

Hon. Wade Hampton suggests ways of making our 
express cars robber-proof. 

“Tf,” he says, ‘‘every car had, in addition to its 
ordinary door, an independent one made of strong 
iron grating, which could remain closed should the 
outer door be broken in, any robber making an attack 
would be confronted with a serious obstacle in the 
shape of the iron door, should they succeed in forc- 
ing the outer one. Let every express company place 
one brave, determined man, in addition to the ordi- 
nary messenger, who should be of the same charac- 
ter, in the car, and let each be armed with a repeating 
shotgun, each carrying seven rounds of buckshot 
cartridges. Two brave men armed in this way would 
be a match for four times their number of men who, 
like these train robbers, are generally cowards. 
Should an attack be made on any express car, and the 
outer door be broken in, the first man showing him- 
self in front of the iron grating could be shot down, 
while the men inside could be behind cover, A few 
such receptions to train robbers would bring the bus- 
iness into disrepute, and any of the perpetrators who 
would be killed would, in the judgment of all law- 
abiding citizens, have met a fate they richly deserved. 
There would be no difficulty in securing the services 
of proper messengers, and no more formidable fire- 
arms can be placed in the hands of such men than 
the weapon I have mentioned, for its seven loads can 
be discharged in a few seconds. This is the mere 
outline of a plan to protect trains, and perhaps modi- 
fications of it can be made judiciously; but I feel 
assured that by a comparatively moderate outlay the 
express companies could make their cars almost, if 
not quite, unassaila le.” 


A NEW USE FOR DOGS. 


In addition to these means of protection, ex-Sena- 
tor Hampton suggests the use of dogs trained to fol- 
low men. He corrects a misapprehension prevalent 
throughout the North that the dogs employed for such 
purposes are bloodhounds, He denies that there 
are a half-dozen bloodhounds in the United States, 
or that any have ever been used in the pursuit of 
fugitives except in the fable of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The dogs used, he tells us, are ordinary fox hounds, 
that will follow a trail, but will not attack the fugi- 
tive. They only indicate his route of flight so that 
parties following on horseback can come up with him. 
Most of the penitentiaries in the South keep these 
dogs, as do the managers of convict farms and camps. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 

N interesting account of the engineering enter- 

prise which has resulted in the great water- 

way connecting Manchester with the Irish Sea is 

contributed to the Yale Review by Mr. Edward 

Porritt. As the REVIEW OF REVIEWS has heretofore 

described the canal, we confine our extracts from 

Mr. Porritt’s article to his comments on the present 

financial prospects of the undertaking, which are not 
hope-inspiring. 

‘*Since it became possible to form an estimate of 
the traffic, the position of the canal has been causing 
some anxiety in Manchester. The waterway is capa- 
ble of receiving steamers of a size and class which 
includes nineteen-twentieths of the stem tonnage of 
the world; sailing craft of almost any size can be 
towed up and down the canal with only the slight 
inconvenience which attends the lowering of top- 
masts; and, so far as navigation is concerned, there 
is nothing to stand in the way of its use. But while 
all this is so, the immense inward and outward traffic 
which in the eighties its enthusiastic and sanguine 
promoters conceived as waiting for the canal is as 
yet nowhere in sight. This present comparative lack 
of traffic, taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
canal has cost at least one-third more than was ex- 
pected, and that the charges for maintenance, espe- 
cially for dredging, are likely to be much higher 
than was anticipated, form the ground for the uneasi- 
ness in Manchester. The shareholders have long 
ago given up any hope of immediate return. Their 
uneasiness is atan end. The anxiety has transferred 
itself to the rate payers of Manchester, who, if the 
Canal Company defaults, will have to meet the inter- 
est due on the city bonds. Sir John Harwood has 
declared in the City Chamber and elsewhere that de- 
fault is inevitable, and that, as a consequence, the 
citizens will have to pay a canal rate which he esti- 
mates cannot amount to less than 1 shilling and 8 
pence in the pound on the ratal value of all property 
in the city limits. . 

‘¢The friends of the canal insist that Sir John Har- 
wood has taken too gloomy a view of the outlook ; 
and they are now doing all they can to prove that he 
is wrong in his opinions and his estimates. Every 
day for months past there have been columns of dis- 
cussion in the Manchester press, the burden of which 
has been, ‘ What can be done to increase the oversea 
traffic of the canal?’ Between 1880 and 1885 the 
cry was, ‘ The trade is here, let us make the canal, 
In 1894 it is, ‘The Canal is here, where is the 
trade?’ H In no sense was the Canal em- 
barked upon as a philanthropic scheme. Its prac- 
tical municipalization is the outcome of a series of 
accidents, and the conditions under which this 
muricipalization was brought about will not allow 
the Canal a fair chance as a municipal enterprise. 
There was perhaps a tinge of philanthropy and of 
civic pride in the action of Manchester in comiug to 
the aid of the Canal in 1891 ; for had Manchester de- 
sired to make the best possible bargain from a com- 
mercial point of view, it would have allowed the 
Canal Company to have gone into bankruptcy, and 


then have made an offer for the uncompleted works, 
Under such an arrangement it might have freed the 
undertaking from some of the onerous obligations 
with which it is now encumbered.” 


THE NEW CZAR. 


r the Freie Bithne or Neue Deutsche Rundschau 

for November, a Russian writes a brief character 
sketch of the new Czar, Nicholas II, which we con- 
dense as follows : 

He was born in 1868, and his father wished him to 
be educated as a national Russian, and therefore en- 
gaged only Russian tutors. The military governor, 
General Bagdanowitsch, seems to have exercised the 
greatest influence over the futuregCzar. When Alex- 
ander himself was young, he had foreign tutors, who 
kept the outside world informed of his character and 
the progress he was making. With Nicholas that has 
not been the case. The Russian tutors were expected 
to exercise much discretion in this matter, therefore 
the world does not know what to expect from the 
new ruler. 

It is unfortunate that the two most powerful em- 
pires of Europe are governed by young rulers, neither 
of whom has ever witnessed a battle. The young 
Czar has not inherited the seriousness which was so 
characteristic of his father ; rather he has the nerv- 
ous, irritable temperament of his mother. 

In his youth he was delicate, but the first time he 
attended a court ball was in 1886, and on this occa- 
sion he engaged the daughter of a general for a waltz 
and danced so long with her that the young lady 
almost fainted. When he conducted her to her seat 
he remarked quite loud: ‘‘I beg your pardon for 
tiring you so, but I wanted to prove that Russia has 
a Crown Prince who is capable of living, and was 
not so delicate as he was made out to be.” Since 
that time nothing more has been heard of his deli- 
cate constitution. 

On the other hand, when a few years ago Pan- 
slavist feeling ran high, it was undoubtedly true that 
both the present Czar and his brother were in close 
connection with the movement, and Nicholas was 
sent away for the usual spell of travel. 

It is quite inconceivable how the German papers 
can say the new Czar will be more friendly to Ger- 
many than his father was. Equally stupid are the 
utterances about his English sympathies. In his 
earliest childhood he was certainly much attached to 
an old English governess who used to give him 
Scott’s novels to read. As to his German sympathies, 
it should be remembered that he was most tenderly 
brought up by the most anti-German of mothers, and 
it is not-likely that his German bride will make any 
serious difference to his feelings toward Germany. 

Alexander III’s children have always had the ex- 
ample of a happy married life before their eyes, and 
they have learnt to love their parents as other children 
do in plain, pious homes. The Czar has already 
shown that the fifth commandment is sacred to him, 
and, in consequence of this, some are hopeful that he 
will be influenced in all his actions by the memory of 
his father. 
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“THE LOVELIEST QUEEN IN EUROPE.” 
A Character Sketch of the Queen of Italy. 


N the Woman at Home Mr. Arthur Warren pub- 
lishes a copiously illustrated sketch of the Queen 
of Italy. It begins thus: 

‘* Marguerite of Savoy, Queen of Italy, walks be- 
fore breakfast in the palace gardens and gathers a 
bunch of flowers for the study table of her lord 
the king. If the weather be wet, or the season 
winter, she goes to the conservatory for the nosegay. 
Often in the afternoons she enters the glass veranda 
which opens upon the King’s study at the Quirinal, 
and there she tends the blossoms and plants which 
His Majesty is fond of@cultivating. In the north, at 
her country villa in Monza, Queen Marguerite spends 
much of her time in the royal gardens. So much 
does she love flowers, that she says, ‘ Indeed, I can 
never have enough of them!’ Her favorites are 
carnations, violets, lilies of the valley, and the dark 
red velvet rose. And the violet is her favorite per- 
fume. 

‘“*Marguerite of Savoy is the loveliest of the 
queens of Europe. She is not only the best looking 
queen, but she is the best educated one in Europe. 
She knows English, French, German, Spanish and 
Latin thoroughly, and she speaks them as fluently as 
she does her own Italian. She is a good Greek 
scholar. She is not only acquainted, but she is 
familiar with the masterpieces of European literature; 
she quotes Petrarch, Dante and Goethe, and she is so 
fond of Shakespeare that she has written for her own 
amusement a little work on his heroines.” 


A ROYAL MOUNTAINEER. 


The article is full of details as to the Queen’s 
amusements and modeof life. The writer says: ‘‘In 
Rome she is the Queen ; at Monza she is the country 
gentlewoman ; in the Alps she is a daring mountain 
climber. She has that absolute indifference to all 
risk and danger which charaterizes the members of 
the house of Savoy. On the mountains she will lead 
where few care to follow—over glaciers, to the verge 
of precipices, on narrow, dizzy paths and treacherous 
ledges. She does not care for hunting, fishing, rac- 
ing ; mountain-climbing is her favorite sport. At 
Monza, too, horticulture is something more than a 
hobby with her. The gardeners say that she under- 
stands flowers and their cultivation as thoroughly as 
if she had made this the sole business of her life. 
There are flower beds at Monza which she permits no 
one but herself to cultivate during the period of resi- 
dence there. She works in her garden every morn- 
ing and then she has it literally to herself, for all the 
members of the household, without exception, are ex- 


cluded.” 
A ROYAL DAY’S WORK. 


The following is Mr. Warren’s account of the 
Queen’s work-a-day life : ‘‘ Before noon she has fin- 


ished her correspondence, and then, until the luncheon 
hour, she is engaged in some of the special labor 
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which she has cheerfully taken upon herself. She 
receives the directors of charitable institutions ; the 
committee of some working women’s guild ; she con- 
siders a project for organizing an industrial or art 
exhibition ; she receives deputations from undertak- 
ings which seek royal patronage ; she discusses some 
new scheme of philanthropy ; she encourages art in 
all forms and assists women’s work; she visits hos- 
pitals, asylums, orphanages, bazaars; she lends her 
presence, or her help, to any important organization 
which seems to her to be designed for the welfare of 
humanity. Soin the afternoon she makes her visits 
through the studios, the charitable institutions and 
the rest. But, for all that, she contrives to get time 
for her own pleasures ; a private audience for dis- 
tinguished persons ; a little reception for her personal 
friends ; and then, about half-past four, she goes for 
a drive through the city to some public park. 

‘* The Queen goes back to the Quirinal from her 
drive in the grounds of the Villa Borghese, and she 
proceeds to the King’s study, where she sits for an . 
hour with her husband. She reads to him, or talks 
with him, or plays, perhaps, on one of the musical 
instruments with which she is an expert performer— 
the piano, the mandolin, the lute or the lyre. The 
King and Queen make it a point that nothing shall 
interfere with this hour which they spend together 
before dinner. The dinner is served at seven, and the 
party is usually a small one, comprising their Majes- 
ties, the Prince of Naplés when he is in town, the 
Marchesa Villamarina, a gentleman in waiting, and 
a guest or two.” 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE PRIME MINISTER. 


HE National Review enjoys the distinction this 
month of an article by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. He furnishes a sardonic criticism of ‘ Lord 
Rosebery’s plan” of procedure against the House of 
Lords, a criticism less slashing but more searching 
than some of the writer’s recent platform utterances. 
He begins by girding at the closing words of Lord 
Rosebery’s Bradford speech—“‘ We fling down the 
gauntlet, it is for you to take it up ”—and insists that 
the policy the Premier propounded was really a de- 
fiance to his followers. They demand the abolition 
of a Second Chamber, Mr. Asquith declaring for a 
single House, whereas Lord Rosebery is avowedly a 
a Second Chamberman. The writer opines that from 
the Radical standpoint Mr. Asquith takes the juster 
view, having thought the matter out, as “‘ his chief 
probably has not done,” and expects that the Second 
Chamber will go the way of ‘‘the predominant part- 
ner.” It is only by ending and not by mending the 
House of Lords that the avowed objects of their 
party can be accomplished. 


WHY LIBERAL PEERS TURN TORY. 


The sin of the peers in the Premier’s eyes is simply 
that ‘‘on several occasions they have left his Gov- 
ernment in a ludicrous minority.” Lord Salisbury 


does not wish to deny the charge, or dispute the fact. 
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He prefers to ask for an explanation of the fact. In 
1831 the Liberal peers numbered one hundred and 
twenty-eight. Since then two hundred and ten peer- 
ages have been created by Liberal Governments, of 
which only thirty have become extinct. These fig- 
ures might suggest that the Liberal peers to-day 
would number three hundred, instead of thirty. 
Why have these two hundred and seventy peers 
fallen away ? 

Lord Salisbury makes fun of the Premier’s sug- 
gestion that the Upper House is a party organization 
ruled by party managers. The wiles of party man- 
agement will hardly suffice as an explanation; for 
have not the Liberals had a Schnadhorst? Yet they 
have been left behind. The real reason Lord Salis- 
bury finds in the fact that the party which calls 
itself Liberal no longer represents the principles to 
which the peers whom the Liberals created and their 
descendants considered themselves pledged. In 
Lord Palmerston’s time, Liberals stood for—1, the es- 

“tablished Churches ; 2, the integrity of the Empire, 
and 8, the rights of property. As they have fallen 
away in these points, they have lost their adherents 
among the peers. 


WHAT IS THE NEW SECOND CHAMBER TO BE? 


The following passage puts the writer’s most 
weighty argument: ‘‘ The distaste they have excited, 
both in respect to the rights of property and the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, is a serious hindrance to Lord 
Rosebery’s dream of fashioning a new Second Cham- 
ber warranted to exhibit Gladstonian proclivities. 
The classes among whom the candidates for Liberal 
peerages have hitherto been found have deserted his 
party, because of the monstrous transformation which 
the teaching of his party has undergone. He must 
dig deep and search far before he finds a couche sociale 
with the dispositions that he wants. I doubt if he 
will find it in any large abundance, unless he digs in 
Celtic soil. Of course, hisSecond Chamber may beso 
constructed that it will turn out to be a mere replica 
of the House of Commons; and in that case it will 
exhibit the oscillations which have marked the history 
of opinion in that assembly. But if it resembles the 
House of Commons in the origin and basis of its au- 
thority, it will insist on also possessing the same 
powers and the same functions. It will demand a 
voice in questions of finance, and the power to dismiss 
ministers ; and it will be able to extort compliance 
with its demands by precisely the same methods as 
those by which the House of Commons in past days 
has built up the fabric of its own authority.” 


PROSPECTS OF CONSERVATIVE REFORM. 


Lord Salisbury point blank denies Mr. Asquith’s 
statement that the Conservatives have on the stocks 
a scheme of reform for the House of Lords, but after 
recalling proposals to this end supported by him 
twenty-five and again five or six years ago, he goes 
on to state that ‘‘it is very likely that if circum- 
stances were favorable ’—in the event of a sufficiently 
large majority being returned to the Lower House? 


—‘‘ renewed attempts in this direction would be made 
on the same or on different lines.” He considers it 
safe to predict that no measure diminishing the scope 
and importance of the present functions of the Upper 
House would ever be accepted by that House. Lord 
Rosebery apparently ‘‘means so to alter the House 
of Lords that it shall always defer to the House of 
Commons whenever Gladstonians are in office. Mr. 
Asquith and the other ministers wish on the other 
hand to enthrone the House of Commons as absolute 
sovereign sans phrase.” The writer expects, with Mr. 
Chamberlain, that the struggle will be a long one, and 
anticipates that men will meantime closely scrutinize 
the Lower House which claims sole authority. They 
will see that ‘‘ there party government is rapidly com- 
ing to mean government by an iron party machine, 
blindly fulfilling the bargains which its conductors 
have made in order to secure the votes of fanatical or 
self-interested groups.” 


SHOULD ENGLAND JOIN THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE? 
The Anti-English Policy of Italy. 


HE first place in the Contemporary Review is 
occupied by an article by Ex-Diplomat, entitled 
‘*Peace and the Quadruple Alliance.” The writer, 
however, has much more to say about the shiftiness 
and untrustworthiness of the Italian policy with re- 
gard to England than about the peace of Europe. He 
begins well enough by pointing out the frightful dan- 
ger which would menace Europe should war break 
out. He believes that such a war would not be of 
short duration. He says: ‘The highest probability 
is that the war will be long and exhaustive, exhaust- 
ive of wealth and of human life; of the finest results 
of civilization, as of the resources of future progress. 
The first results of such a struggle, prolonged, would 
be a general bankruptcy of all the powers involved.” 


THE WAY OF PEACE, 


The question, therefore, of how this catastrophe can 
be averted is the supreme question for all civilized 
men. Ex-Diplomat has his own particular scheme 
and that is: ‘‘ The accession of England to the Triple 
Alliance, forming a Quadruple Alliance on the basis of 
the maintenance of peace.” 

He thinks that the only alternative is an English 
alliance with Italy and the adhesion of England to 
the Triple Alliance. By way of proving that the for- 
mer is the preferable policy, he proceeds to set forth 
the unfriendliness which the Italian government has 
shown in relation to England. His paper is an at- 
tempt, as he says, to put ‘‘ the diplomacy of Italy 
in relation to England, and to put the Italian diplo- 
macy in its true light, for the benefit, not only of the 
English, but of all European public opinion. The 
machinery can be started by a very weak hand, but 
no one knows where to look for one strong enough to 
stop it. The war will end in social revolution and 
windfall republics.” 

His story is not likely to encourage England to 
form an alliance either with Italy or with any federa- 
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tion of which Italy forms a part, for he has no diffi- 
culty in ‘‘showing how inconsistent toward Eng- 
land, but how blind to her own good, was the man- 
ner of conducting affairs adopted by that power which 
owed so much to English good will.” 

ITALY’S ANTI-ENGLISH POLICY. 

The following is Ex-Diplomat’s own summary of 
Italian policy in relation to England : ‘‘ Having done 
what was in its power to counteract the operations of 
England in Egypt, the Italian government continued 
to oppose the English administration of Egyptian 
affairs. In all the sanitary questions arising in the 
Levant (which are aw fond political) Italy has always 
been in agreement with France in opposition to En- 
glish views. Italy has repeatedly called on England, 
clearly under the instigation of France, to give effect 
to her promises made on assuming the administration 
of Egyptian affairs and to withdraw from Egypt, 
and instead of acting as a link between the Triple 
Alliance and England, has devoted all her influence 
to draw England into line with Paris and away from 
Berlin. For these endeavors of its diplomats and 
agents in the conferences about Egypt and the Suez 
Canal the Italian government received the thanks of 
the French.” 

MACHIAVELLI IN OFFICE. 

Nor is it only England which has reason to com- 
plain of the uncertain policy of Italian statesmen. He 
says: ‘‘ Under the guidance of Crispi and Robilant 
the Italian government has never, since Cavour, acted 
in good faith with any of its associates, but has 
leaned to France one day, and to Germany the next ; 
England on one side and Russia on the other, accord- 
ing to some momentary advantage for which it hoped. 
It is the inheritance of the Middle Ages, the method 
of Machiavelli, entered into by the great majority of 
the public men and diplomats of Italy.” 

WHAT ENGLAND SHOULD DO. 

The writer thinks that Crispi and Robilant can be 
relied upon to persist in the policy of the Triple Alli- 
ance, but in order to secure this desirable end England 
must help. He says: ‘‘ Nothing more is needed to 
paralyze its action and insure the conformity of the 
government under any lead with the sentiment of 
the nation, than the placing of the issue plainly before 
king, parliament and country, by the conclusion of a 
definite agreement with England, which shall leave no 
ambiguity or pretext for misunderstanding the rela- 
tions of the two countries, or Italy’s relations to the 
Triple Alliance. The moral influence of England over 
the Italian people is such that any distinct declara- 
tion of policy by England, in the direction of consolida- 
tion of interests, would compel any possible Ministry 
to follow it, and insure the full adhesion of Italian 
parliaments to it. The position is not one to be trifled 
with or met by a see-saw dilettanteism, seeking to be 
all things to all interests, to friend and foe alike.” 


SHALL THERE BE WAR OR PEACE? 


Ex-Diplomat sums up his point as follows? ‘ Bis- 
marck, long ago, expressed the opinion that the Triple 
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Alliance without an accord between Italy and Eng- 
land would not guarantee the peace of Europe. The 
material support of England may affect the event of 
a war, but her moral influence alone cannot influence 
the decision of the almost more important question : 
Shall there be war or peace? An accord once estab- 
lished between England and Italy would determine 
the relations of England with the central empires, 
and in all human probability the assured maintenance 
of peace and a final disarmament.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. James Hutton 
writes the second part of an article on ‘‘ The Balance 
of Power,” which, although chiefly historical, con- 
cludes with an expression of opinion in favor of the 
gravitation of Englund to the Triple Alliance. 





SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY IN COLLEGE. 


HE somewhat difficult task of mapping out a 
scheme of undergraduate instruction in the so- 


called science of sociology is undertaken by Prof.’ 


George E. Vincent, writing in the December Educa- 
tional Review. Professor Vincent believes that stu- 
dents are now agreed in regarding society as a whole 
of interdependent parts ; ‘‘a whole which has been 
naturally produced by the continuous action of in- 
numerable forces that are still operative, effecting 
unceasing changes in social structures and activities.” 

Assuming that this conception of the subject will 
be generally accepted by teachers, Professor Vincent 
proceeds to outline a plan of instruction which, as he 
says, follows not the chronological, but the pedagog- 
ical order ; that is, its method is one of progress from 
the better known to the less known. These are the 
main features of his plan for college study : 

‘“*During the sophomore year a course of lectures 
and quizzes should deal with the chief external traits 
of society, beginning with the community in which the 
college is situated, and extending the survey to in- 
clude the State or the nation. It should be shown 
that knowledge about the earth, its structure, 
conformation, climate ; about physical and chemical 
forces; about vegetable and animal life; about 
man’s psychical nature ; about language, all is corre- 
lated in the conception of society as a whole. 

‘‘Next, the great classes of social phenomena 
should be discriminated and apportioned among the 
different special sciences to which the students have 
already been introduced or will soon apply themselves. 
By such broad, synoptic treatment general relations 
will be indicated and study of details will become 
more intelligent. 

*“‘ Throughout the junior year there should be at least 
one exercise a week designed to continue the work of 
correlation and constantly to remind the students who 
are pursuing different social sciences that their tasks 
have acommon end; that they are engaged in the 
several divisions of one great psychical labor. 

‘* At the beginning of senior year the work of syn- 
thesis should be begun. The results of special study 
should be organized into a more complete conception 
of society, and the inspection of actual social .con- 
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ditions should be insisted upon. Books about phe- 
nomena should be subordinated to positive knowledge 
gained from personal observation. A family, village, 
town or city should be studied in much the same way 
that an animal organism is examined by the zodlogist 
Structures and activities should be analyzed and classi- 
fied ; processes of social change should be carefully 
observed and, so far as may be, accounted for in the 
light of past social experience. 

‘“‘Ethics based upon the economies discoverable 
in the laws of social evolution or harmonized with 
them should follow, together with psychology, which 
should further explain the structural bonds and mo- 
tive forces of society.” 

It is Professor Vincent’s theory that after such 
training as this, near the end of senior year, students 
would be prepared to criticize intelligently the social 
reform programmes of the day. He would not en- 
courage such discussions earlier in the course. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


N article by Prof. Charles A. Briggs in the De- 
cember North American Review traces the 
history and triumphs of the Salvation Army from its 
formation in 1877 to General Booth’s jubilee in 1894. 
Professor Briggs thus describes the organization of 
the Army : 

‘“‘The Salvation Army is a religious order of the 
nineteenth century. The religious orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church assume the vows of poverty, 
virginity and obedience. The Salvation Army also 
has its vows. The soldiers are sworn in and are re- 
quired to wear the uniform, to obey their officers, to 
abstain from drink, tobacco and worldly amuse- 
ments, to live in simplicity and economy, earning 
their livelihood and saving from their earnings for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. The officers 
assume more serious vows. They wear the uniform 
of officers, abstain from jewelry and finery, and dress 
in accordance with the direction of headquarters. 
They cannot make an engagement of marriage with 
any one or marry without the consent of the district 
officer and’ headquarters, and their companions in 
marriage must also be officers able to co-operate with 
them in the work of the Army. They are not allowed 
to earn anything for themselves, but only for the 
Army, and that with the consent of headquarters. 
They cannot receive presents of any kind for them- 
selves, not even of food, unless it be to meet their wants 
when the corps is unable to give the necessary sup- 
port. The maximum sum for the support of officers 
in the United States is: For single men, lieutenants, 
$6 weekly, and captains, $7; for single women, 
lieutenants, $5 weekly, and captains, $6; for married 
men, $10 per week and $1 per week for eacn child 
under fourteen years of age. The allotment in other 
countries depends on the cost of living. Even this 
sum is not guaranteed. Every officer is expected, so 
far as practicable, to collect his own salary in his field 
and ‘ perfectly understands that no salary or allow- 
ance is guaranteed to him, and that he will have no 


claim against the Salvation Army or against any one 
connected therewith on account of salary not re- 
ceived by him.’ 

‘*The officers are pledged to promptly carry outall 
orders of superior officers and to be ready to march 
at short notice to any place where they are directed 
to go, in any part of their own land or of the world. 
The field officers are usually stationed in the same 
corps only for six months, so that they are constantly 
on the march. Provision is made for resignation if 
the officer is unable or unwilling to comply with the 
regulations of the Army. No one is received as an 
officer unless he has experienced full salvation and 
who cannot say that he or she is living without the 
commission of any known sin. It is easy to see that 
the organization is simple and powerful. General 
Booth finds as prompt obedience and as unflinching 
allegiance in the soldiers of the Salvation Army as 
the General of the Jesuits in the Society of Jesus. 
And for economical administration of funds it seems 
to the writer that the Salvation Army is pre-eminent 
above all other organizations.” 

Professor Briggs finds a remarkable characteristic 
of the Army in its employment of women in its ranks 
and among its highest officers. He also notes the 
fact that some of its officers have come from the 
higher strata of society. He shows that the existing 
churches, of various denominations, are gainers from 
the Army’s work, since many of those ‘‘ rescued” by 
the Army prefer to work in the churches. ‘‘ We 
could no more anticipate that all the converts to the 
Army should be enrolled in its ranks than that every 
Roman Catholic should unite with one of the orders 
of his church. The army is essentially, therefore, a 
religious order, which aims at the rescue of men 
from sin and their salvation by Jesus Christ. It is 
not a church organization, and it will never become 
achurch with the consent of the General or the pres- 
ent chief officers.” 

After giving an account of the original methods 
introduced by the Army into foreign mission work, 
the London social purity campaign of 1885 and the 
‘*Social Scheme” of General Booth, Professor Briggs 
presents the following statistics showing the Army’s 
present condition. No religious organization in 
history, he says, has enjoyed such a marvelous 
growth in so short a time—seventeen years : 


LATEST STATISTICS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Corps. Officers. 
International Staff and Employes, including 
Rescue, Trade and Social Staff 1,159 
2,981 
635 
1,953 
41 
1,217 
84 288 
India and Ceylon ‘ 435 
South Africa and St. Helena 194 
206 
199 
627 
220 
188 
214 
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DIVINE AND HUMAN ELEMENTS IN GENESIS. 


R. WILLIAM R. HARPER, President of the 
University of Chicago, contributes to the 
Biblical World, of which he is editor, the last of his 
remarkable series of articles on ‘‘ Some General Con- 
siderations Relating to Genesis,” begun in the Sep- 
tember number. In this final installment, Dr. 
Harper answers the objections raised by interpreters 
of the book of Genesis who have ignored the human 
element, and by those who, on the other hand, have 
disregarded the divine element. We give, first, his 
answers to the objections advanced by those who 
have ignored the human element in Genesis : 

** Are not the outside stories copied from the Bible 
stories? This position is untenable because: 1, there 
is evidence that some of the outside stories were 
in their present form before Israel was a nation; 2, 
the biblical stories contain upon their face the evi- 
dence of comparatively late origin ; 3, this objection 
is based upon the supposition that there was a primi- 
tive revelation of the material contained in these 
stories, which has been preserved pure and intact 
alone in the Hebrew account. This supposition is 
opposed at the same time to all the historical facts 
involved, and to any proper conception of the de- 
velopment of the Old Testament religion. 

‘* Did not Moses, according to the New Testament, 
write the law and is not any denial of this fact a 
denial of the veracity of Jesus himself? It is true 
that Moses organized the institutions of Israel as they 
had been inherited or borrowed from other nations 
before his time, and this pre-Mosaic element in the 
Mosaic system is very considerable. It is also true 
that in this reorganization new principles were given 
by Moses which justify tradition and history in 
ascribing his name to the system ; but it is equally 
true, that many additions and modifications were 
made in the centuries that followed. Should criti- 
cism prove that the larger portion of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, as we have it to-day, arose in a post-Mosaic 
period, it would not in any way contradict the repre- 
sentations made in the New Testament. <A consider- 
able portion of the law, upon any hypothesis, was 
Mosaic ; the remainder grew out of the Mosaic portion 
and was permeated by the Mosaic spirit. The real 
essence of the law was Mosaic, and therefore we are 
justified to-day in calling it the Mosaic system. 

‘Was there no revelation from God before 900 
B.C. ? This is not a fair implication, for it is dis- 
tinctly maintained that the facts underlying these 
narratives are facts which were known to all the in- 
tervening centuries ; and so far as these facts carry 
with them the lessons found there, revelation must 
be acknowledged. It is distinctly maintained that 


Abraham handed down these stories in a purified 
form, and that the essence of the Mosaic teaching, 
which was revealed from God, was known to the peo- 
ple and after Moses’ time. The acceptance of the 
anaiysis does not, therefore, bring down the date of 
the first revelation to the year 900 B. C. It only con- 
cedes that the present literary form of this revelation 
dates from about that period. <A distinction must be 
made between the events themselves and the literary 
form. 

How can this material be the word of God, and yet 
contain errors and inaccuracies ? It seems impos- 
sible to take the space required for a detailed answer 
to this question. It will be sufficient, at this time, to 
note: 1, the parallelism between Israelitish history 
into which God entered in a special way, and Israel- 
itish literature given above (pages 410-13); 2, the 
fact, universally accepted, that in the present manu- 
scripts and versions of our Bible there are errors and 
inaccuracies; 3, the impossibility of supposing a 
priori that anything with which a human hand has 
had to do could be absolutely perfect ; 4, that there 
is no necessity for demanding absolute freedom from 
error except as concerns religious truth. 

‘“* How can a statement be false in fact and yet 
ideally true? In this form the question is often 
asked. A moment’s consideration shows that this 
putting of the question is a begging of it. In reply 
to it we may say: 1. That according to the hypothesis 
here presented the statements are not false in fact. It 
has been maintained that these statements were true 
in their essence. 2. That in any case care must be 
taken to distinguish fact and truth; there are many 
facts which teach no truth; there is much truth 
which is not dependent upon fact. 3. That even 
fiction has been employed in all periods of the world’s 
history for the inculcation of the most important 
truth. Our Lord himself employed the parable, 
which is a species of fiction. 4. That the phrase 
‘‘idealized history ” presupposes, in the case of every 
narrative to which it is applied, real and genuine 
history. 5. That this phrase, properly interpreted, 
means history written for a special purpose, implying, 
of course, something different from and higher than 
histcry written merely to narrate or chronicle facts.” 

Following are Dr. Harper’s answers to the objec- 
tions urged by those who have ignored the divine ele- 
ment : 

‘* How can it be shown that these words are not the 
work of a comparatively late date? This follows 
from: 1, their external character (including literary 
style and historical allusions) as compared with that 
of other similar stories ; 2, their fundamental charac- 
ter in relation to the older biblical system, the begin- 
nings of which, we must concede, date back to great 
antiquity ; 3, their perfect consistency with the repre- 
sentations which they make concerning themselves. 

‘* How can it be shown that God acted in Hebrew 
history as in no other? This is the teaching of the 
facts in the case, for if we study Hebrew history in 
its environment, Hebrew religious teaching in the 
midst of the teachings of surrounding nations, the 
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peculiar outcome of Israelitish history as seen in New 
Testament history, the institutions of Israel as com- 
pared with those of other nations, the position of 
[Israel to-day among the nations of the earth,—there 
is surely no ground, from a scientific point of view, 
for doubting this fundamental position. 

‘* Is there any more of inspiration in these records 
than in the work, for example, of John Bunyan ? 
Because these records are the outgrowth of theocratic 
life, a life into which God entered as into no other, 
the inspiration which belongs to them is peculiar and 
may not be compared with that of even the world’s 
greatest thinkers. This is something unique and in- 
comparable. The history being what it was, the 
records are what they are. If, in the providence of 
God, there shall come another epoch in the world’s 
history, during which he shall select and treat some 
nation as he did Israel of old, then, and not till then, 
shall we have writing to which may be accorded the 
same kind of inspiration that we accord to the Sacred 
Scripture. 

‘Ts the predictive element sufficiently specific to 
prove anything? Yes. Even upon the supposition 
that these predictions come from a period not earlier 
than the eighth or ninth centuries B. C., we find in 
them evidence of a knowledge of the future develop- 


ment of the history of the human race which cannot. 


be explained except upon the ground of the revela- 
tion from God. Prediction, to be sure, is and must 
be general, and these predictions may be said to be 
gereric in each case. It remains true, however, that 
although generic, the details are of such a character 
as to make it impossible that they should have been 
uttered without some peculiar knowledge of the 
divine plan, or at all events of the principles which 
underlie that plan. 

‘* Cannot the superiority of the Hebrew stories be 
accounted for on purely natural grounds ? The ef- 
fort to do this has been made many times, but al- 
ways without success. It isjust as great a mistake 
to throw out the supernatural element and try to ex- 
plain everything from a purely natural view as it is 
to throw out the natural element and try to explain 
everything from the supernatural view. There is, 
without question, natural development, but in con- 
nection with this and permeating it through and 
through, there was a divine element. If we allow 
this divine element to be recognized as one of the 
factors, then everything may be said to be natural. 
It is impossible, however, to explain the presence of 
certain elements in Hebrew history and narrative, or 
the absence of the same elements in the history and 
narrative of contemporaneous nations, without ask- 
ing why, if in the former case it was natural, it does 
not appear also in the latter? 

‘“‘ Tf these stories are divine why do men, Christians 
as well as skeptics, so largely fail to recognize the 
divine element? Noone will deny that few people, 
comparatively, believe in the historical or even the 
religious value of these stories. This does not dis- 
prove the divine element in them. It shows merely 
that these people deny a particular current interpre- 
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tation of these stories and that the world supposed 
that in the denial of this particular interpretation 
there is also a denial of the divine element in them. 
All this is wrong. A reasonable view of the narra- 
tives will receive acceptance. It is because men have 
been expected to adopt a thoroughly artificial and 
monstrous interpretation that they have been com- 
pelled to deny the divine element. When the real 
facts of the material are presented, and the true 
philosophy of the divine element is understood, men 
will no longer hesitate to accept these chapters as an 
organic part of the divine word with which they are 
connected, and they will no longer make their un- 
belief in these chapters an excuse for their unbelief 
in the Bible as a whole. 


JOURNALISM IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 
HE system under which the weekly papers of the 
Methodist Church in the United States are offi- 
cially supervised and conducted is imperfectly under- 
stood outside of that connection. Much light is 
thrown on the matter by Dr. Theodore L. Flood, 
writing in the December Chautauquan. Fewpersons 
have any idea as to the amount of capital invested by 
Methodists in their periodical press. Dr. Flood esti- 
mates it at $2,500,000, exclusive of buildings and 
equipment. The combined circulation of the weeklies 
he estimates at 250,000. The Generai Conference 
every four years elects the editors of the Christian 
Advocate (New York), the Western Christian Advo- 
cate (Cincinnati), the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate (Chicago), the Central Christian Advocate (St. 
Louis), the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, the North- 
ern Christian Advocate (Syracuse, N. Y.), the Cali- 
fornia Christian Advocate (San Francisco), and 
several other papers at various points. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, at New 
York, and Dr. Arthur Edwards, ‘of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, have held their positions for 
nearly twenty years. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, of 
Zion’s Herald, at Boston, holds his place by the suf- 
frage of the New “England Wesleyan Association. 
Other prominent editors in the church are Dr. 
J. B. Young, of the Central Christian Advocate ; 
Dr. D. H. Moore, of the Western Christian Advocate ; 
Dr. C. W. Smith, of the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate; Dr. B. F. Crary, of the California Christian 
Advocate ; Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, editor of Sunday 
school periodicals ; Dr. J. F. Berry, of the Epworth 
Herald, and Dr. Wm. V. Kelley, of the Methodist 
Review (New York). Even the editors of the ‘‘un- 
official” papers, of which there are many scattered 
through the country, must answer to the Annual 
Conference for errors in doctrinal teaching, or for 
‘‘inveighing in any degree against the established 
organization.” The business management of these 
journals seems to be entrusted to the Methodist book 
agents very largely. Dr. Flood suggests that each 
paper should have a business manager of its own. 
He also advocates a weekly paper at a dollar a year, 
illustrated. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PROTESTANT PATRIOTISM IN 
ENGLAND. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to Long- 
man’s Magazine, which publishes another of 
the Oxford lectures by Mr. Froude on the English 
seamen of the sixteenth century. There is very little 
in it about seamen, and a great deal about the Pope and 
his emissaries, the Jesuits, who succeeded in making 
patriotism in England almost synonymous with Prot- 
estantism in the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, 


HOW THE REFORMATION BEGAN, 


In this article Mr. Froude sets forth once more that 
Protestantism in its origin was anything but dogmat- 
ical. Hesays: ‘‘ The Reformation at its origin was 
no introduction of novel heresies. It waga revolt of 
the laity of Europe against the profligacy and avarice 
of the clergy. The popes and cardinals pretended to 
be the representatives of Heaven. When called to 
account for abuse of their powers, they had behaved 
precisely as mere corrupt human kings and aristocra- 
cies behave. They had intrigued; they had excom- 
municated; they had set nation against nation, sov- 
ereigns against their subjects; they had encouraged 
assassination ; they had made themselves infamous by 
horrid massacres, and had taught one-half of foolish 
Christendom to hate the other. The hearts of the 
poor English seamen whose comrades had been burnt 
at Seville to make a Spanish holiday thrilled with a 
sacred determination to end such scenes. The pur- 
pose that was in them broke into a wild war music, as 
the wind harp swells and screams under the breath 
of the storm.” 

RED LETTER SAINTS OR BLACK TRAITORS? 


The most interesting part of the article, however, 
is the publication of a document which Mr. Froude 
had unearthed from the archives of Spain, in which 
Parsons, the head of the Jesuit mission in England, 
presents in summary the arguments in favor of a 
prompt invasion of England. It is ridiculous, says 
Mr. Froude, to regard the severity with which such 
traitors were treated as an instance of the odiwm 
theologicum. He says: ‘‘ What these seminary 
priests were, and what their object was, will best 
appear from an account of the condition of England, 
drawn up for the use of the Pope and Philip, by 
Father Parsons, who was himself at the head of the 
mission. The date of it is 1585, but it is new, and 
being intended for practical guidance, is compiete in 
its way. It comes from the Spanish archives, and is 
not, therefore, open to suspicion. 

PARSONS’ ‘‘ BRIEF NOTE.” 


‘¢ Parsons describes his statement as a ‘brief note 
on the present condition of England,’ from which 
may be inferred the ease and opportuneness of the 
holy enterprise. ‘England,’ he says, ‘ contains fifty- 
two counties, of which forty are well inclined to the 
Catholic. Heretics in these are few, and are hated 
by all ranks. The remaining twelve are infected 
more or less, but even in these the Catholics are in 
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the majority. Divide England into three parts ; two- 
thirds at least are Catholic at heart, though many 
conceal their convictions in fear of the Queen. 

‘** The enemies that we shall have to deal with are 
the more determined heretics whom we call Puri- 
tans, and certain creatures of the Queen, the Earls of 
Leicester and Huntingdon, and a few others. They 
will have an advantage in the money in the treasury, 
the public arms and stores, and the army and navy, 
but none of them have ever seen a camp. The leaders 
have been nuzzled in love-making and court pleas- 
ures, and they will all fly at the first shock of war. 
They have not a man who can command in the field. 

‘***In the whole realm there are but two fortresses 
which could stand a three days’ siege. The people 
are enervated by long peace, and except a few who 
have served with the heretics in Flanders cannot 
bear their arms. Of those few some are dead and 
some have deserted to the Prince of Parma, a clear 
proof of the real disposition to revolt. There is 
abundance of food and cattle in the country, all of 
which will be at our service and cannot be kept from 
us. Everywhere there are safe and roomy harbors, 
almost all undefended. An invading force can be 
landed with ease, and there will be no lack of local 
pilots. Fifteen thousand trained soldiers will be 


‘sufficient, aided by the Catholic English, though, of 


course, the larger the force, particularly if it includes 
cavalry, the quicker the work will be done and the 
less the expense. Practically there will be nothing 
to overcome save an unwarlike and undisciplined 
mob. 

‘¢¢ Sixteen times England has been invaded. Twice 
only the native race have repelled the attacking force. 
They have been defeated on every other occasion, and 
with a cause so holy and just as ours we need not 
fear to fail. The expenses shall be repaid to his Holi- 
ness and the Catholic King out of the property of the 
heretics and the Protestant clergy. There will be 
ample in these resources to compensate all who 
give us their hand. But the work must be done 
promptly.’ ” 

WERE THE PRIESTS RIGHT ? 


Mr. Froude points out that the failure of the 
Armada three years later does not by any means 
prove that Parsons was wrong in his estimate as to 
the ease with which England might have been over- 
run. The circumstances had changed. Mary Queen 
of Scots was dead, the determined heretics called 
Puritans and the seamen who had been taught to de- 
test Spain by the Inquisition shattered the Armada 
before a landing could be effected. Mr. Froude evi- 
dently had his suspicions that if the Armada had ef- 
fected a landing it would have subjected the patriotism 
of Catholic Englishmen to a test so severe that it 
probably would not have emerged triumphant. The 
statement by the priest that England had been in- 
vaded sixteen times, and that only twice had the 
native race succeeded in repelling the invader, is 
likely to figure conspicuously in future arguments in 
favor of increasing the English navy. 
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SCIENCE A NATURAL ALLY OF RELIGION. 


MONG the reasons given by President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, in the New World, for declar- 
ing science a natural ally of religion are these: 
Science forces us to believe in the unseen ; it insists 
upon pure love of truth; it reveals primordial being 
as spirit, not matter, confirming this truth through 
the doctrine of evolution, and gives us a more worthy 
conception of the relation of the works of the Deity 
to His purposes, 

President Andrews sounds a note of warning to 
those false friends of religion who think it necessary 
to continually cry ‘‘ War” when there is no war. 
‘Religious teachers ought to beware how they as- 
sume that science, or any statement put forward in 
its name, conflicts with religious truth. Even if a 
tenet of science is not proved, and is destined yet to 
be much modified, it is nearly certain to contain im- 
portant truth, which must be recognized at last, put- 
ting to shame such as refused its right to be heard. 
Religion has suffered immeasurably from these false 
alarms, of which in the end it has always been 
obliged, however reluctantly, to admit the ground- 
lessness. But this confusion is not the worst. Todo 


aught against real science is to shut a prophet’s 
mouth, to stifle a Voice from on high. We may be 
sure of it, every discovery in any field of truth has 
its religious bearing ; to suppress or to hinder this 
from coming to due influence is fighting against God. 

‘Let such, then, as are permitted the privilege 
fearlessly and zealously engage in the study of 


science. Its objects are but the works of God. We 
shall be thinking God’s thoughts after Him, and if 
they fail affectingly to remind us of their source, it 
will be because we forbid them to do their proper and 
normal work upon our spirits. It seems to the 
writer that if critical study of the world ever dulls 
a man’s religious sense, or fails to foster his appre- 
ciation of divine things, it must be because he has 
gotten himself involved in some false theory or 
method, or because he is simply a smatterer and no 
student at all, or else because he has a proud heart 
and will not learn. Unless one is humble and honest, 
science will of course not guide one aright. Vanity, 
hero worship, shibboleths and false watchwords are 
quite as plentiful and quite as dangerous in the scien- 
tific as they are in the theological world. 

‘‘ Propositions relating to religion are to be sifted, 
like others. Creeds two centuries hence will read 
somewhat differently from ours. But the substance 
of religion is eternal, and the man who supposes 
otherwise is very shallow. Not to take into account 
Plato and Aristotle, whom the fathers all rightly rec- 
ognized as theists, depend upon it that Jerome, Au- 
gustine, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Bossuet, Pascal, 
Hegel and Sir William Hamilton were not fools in 
affirming a spiritual world and a living God! And 
a Teacher greater than any of these was not confusing 
things when he said in one and the same discourse : 
‘ Consider the lilies of the field,’ and ‘Seek the king- 
dom and righteousness of God.’ ” 


HOW TO PREVENT BLINDNESS AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


Suggestion for Municipalities. 


ISS CHARLOTTE SMITH, writing in the 
Medical Magazine for November, has an ar- 
ticle on ophthalmia, which should be read by all 
practical philanthropists. She says that at the present 
moment there are as many as 7,000 totally blind and 
as many half-blind persons in England, who would 
not have lost their sight if the local authorities had 
taken the very simple precaution of issuing with the 
vaccination notices a small printed warning as to the 
need of taking care of the eyesight of the new-born 
child. Unfortunately the recommendations of the 
Ophthalmological Society have not been carried out 
by the government. It would seem that it is too 
great a burden on the local registrars to include the 
following very small leaflet of the society along with 
the vaccination notices: 

Instructions regarding new born infants: “If the 
child’s eyelids become red and swollen or begin to run 
with matter, within a few days after birth, it is to be taken, 
without a day’s delay, to the doctor. The disease is very 
dangerous, and if not at once treated may destroy the 
sight of both eyes.” The Royal Commissioners were in 
favor of much more information being supplied gratuit- 
ously through sanitary authority or post office. 

At present, however, not even this irreducible 
minimum of information is supplied to any one ex- 
cepting by the municipalities. Glasgow leads the 
way. ‘The municipal authority of Glasgow, under 
that distinguished sanitarian, Dr. Russell, have 
drawn up a two-page leaflet of instructions to 
parents, which is distributed gratuitously to all per- 
sons registering the birth of a child by the local reg- 
istrars. The number of copies distributed annually 
is 20,000, at a total cost to municipality of $25 per 
annum. The amount of instruction given in these 
brief ‘ Hints on Management of Children’ not only 
contains the advice urged by the Ophthalmic Society, 
but other much-needed directions as to proper food 
and clothing.” 

The only other town in the United Kingdom which 
has taken action in this direction is Manchester, and 
it is not the municipality which has done anything 
by a voluntary association. Miss Smith says: ‘‘ The 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association have 
issued instructions (under the sanction of Professor 
Ransome and others) of so simple a nature that no 
possible sane man could be found who would not 
wish it ‘God speed.’ ” 

Miss Smith calls attention to the fact that 60 per 
cent. of the children born in England have not the 
advantage of medical attendance or skilled assistance. 
In several large towns, among which are Wolver- 
hampton and Macclesfield, doctors are absent from 
no fewer than 90 per cent. of the births. This being 
so, it is still more important that the untrained mid- 
wife and the still more untrained mother should be 
told what simple steps should be taken in order to 
save the child’s eyesight. 
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THE SPREAD AND CURE OF DIPHTHERIA. 


R. ROBSON ROOSE writes on ‘ The Spread of 
Diphtheria” in the Fortnightly Review. From 
his paper it would seem that diphtheria increases 
steadily side by side with the improvements in sani- 
tary administration. 
THE INCREASE OF DIPHTHERIA IN EUROPE. 

Dr. Roose says: ‘* The average mortality varies in 
different epidemics; it generally ranges between 25 
and 40 per cent. During the last few years the num- 
ber of fatal cases has been steadily increasing in Lon- 
don, though the proportion of deaths to attacks has 
considerably diminished. In the metropolitan area in 
1889, the deaths from diphtheria numbered 1,617 ; in 
1892, they were 1,969 ; while in 1893, they reached a 
total of 3.265. During the second quarter of the cur- 
rent year, 644 deaths were registered from diphtheria, 
and 1,826 from the same cause in England and Wales. 
Recent observations, extending over eight years, in 
Prussia, show a yearly average mortality of more 
than 40,000 children from diphtheria, the number of 
deaths almost equaling the fatality from scarlet 
fever, measles, and whooping cough combined. The 
fact that the mortality from diphtheria has more 
than doubled in London during the twenty years 
terminated by 1890, and has, moreover, increased to 
a less extent throughout England and Wales, and 
especially in many cities and towns, cannot fail to 
excite alarm not unmixed with surprise. During 
this period many sanitary laws have been passed, and 
their provisions have been vigorously carried out by a 
numerous staff of well trained and competent officers.” 


THE CAUSES OF ITS INCREASE, 


Dr. Roose discusses the causes of this strange and 
menacing increase. He says: ‘‘ Itis highly probable 
that the spread of diphtheria is promoted in a very 
special manner by the massing together of large num- 
bers of children, as occurs at the present day in many 
of our elementary schools. This view has been forci- 
bly advocated by Dr. Thorne, who has paid great at- 
tention to the subject. 

‘* Season and climate exert but little influence on the 
development and spread of diphtheria, but the disease 
is more common in temperate and cold climates than 


in the tropics.” 
HOW TO REMEDY IT. 


The following are Dr. Roose’s suggestions as to the 
best means by which the malady could be kept in 
check: ‘‘The notification and isolation of cases 
ought, of course, to be sedulously carried out; but 
there are several difficulties in the way. Sore throat 
is a very common complaint ; it is, indeed, one of the 
symptoms of an ordinary cold, and a condition which 
may pass into diphtheria may exist for many hours 
without exciting the least suspicion. "When cases of 
diphtheria occur in any locality, all forms of throat 
disease ought to be carefully investigated and exam- 
ined by a medical practitioner. The efficient venti- 
lation of schools would do much to check the spread 
of all infective diseases. If natural ventilation could 
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not be achieved, artificial means of supplying fresh 
air ought to be adopted, notwithstanding the ex- 
pense of any such method. When a case of un- 
doubted diphtheria has vccurred among children at- 
tending a school, the buildings should be forthwith 
closed and thoroughly disinfected. As a matter of 
course, the sufferers should be isolated, and visits 
from other children should be strictly forbidden. 
The milk supply will require special attention, and 
all insanitary conditions should be remedied as far 
as possible.” 
ANTI-TOXINE, 

Prince Kropotkin in his ‘‘ Recent Science” in the 
Nineteenth Century tells briefly how anti-toxine, the 
new preservative against diphtheria, was discovered: 
‘Instead of introducing a deadly virus, and then try- 
ing to cure it by chemicals, an attenuated diphtheria 
(or tetanus) poison was used for vaccination—all bac- 
teria and their spores having been removed by filtra- 
tion from the vaccinating liquid, and the morbid 
properties of the poison itself having been reduced 
by the addition of certain chemicals. This attenuated 
poison was injected into a quite sound sheep (or 
horse) in such limited quantities as to obtain but a 
very feeble reaction of fever ; and the injections were 
repeated until the animal was accustomed, so to say, 
to the poison, and no more fever was provoked by 
subsequent injections. Then stronger doses, up to 
three and six cubic inches of the attenuated poison, 
were resorted to ; and when they also had no marked 
effect, an injection of the most virulent diphtheria 
poison, such as would kill outright an untrained 
sheep, was attempted. If it did not provoke diphthe- 
ria, the sheep or horse was considered immune, and 
the serum of its blood could be used to cure diphthe- 
ria in other animals. This method was gradually 
perfected, and it was discovered by Roux that the 
serum need not be drawn each time afresh. It may 
be desiccated, and kept for a long time in such state 
without losing its properties. The curative effects of 
such serum are really wonderful.” 


ITS ALLEGED CURES. 

How remarkable these results are may be gathered 
from the following case, with which Dr. Roose con- 
cludes his article in the Fortnightly: ‘In the Paris 
Children’s Hospital, previous to the serum treatment, 
the mortality had scarcely ever been below 50 per 
cent. From February 1 to July 24, 1894, the rate of 
mortality was less than 24 per cent. among four 
hundred and forty-eight children treated with anti- 
toxine. During the same time, at the Trousseau Hos- 
pital, where the serum treatment was not used, the 
mortality amongst five hundred and twenty cases 
was equal to 60 per cent. Similar and even more 
striking experiences have been reported from Ger- 
many and Austria. In our own country, owing to 
the difficulty in obtaining anti-toxine, the treatment 
has been adopted in a comparatively small number of 
cases. The results have been extremely satisfactory, 
and leave no room for doubt as to the potency of the 
remedy. Up to November 10, Sir J. Lister’s appeal 
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had produced about £500, one-quarter of the sum re- 
quired to enable the association to prepare the serum 
on an adequate scale. The necessity is urgent, and it 
is to be hoped that the remaining £1,500 will be 
promptly supplied.” 

It is well to know, however, that the merits of 
anti-toxine are gravely questioned by the German 
experts. Mr. Roose says: ‘‘The views of Berlin 
medical circles appear to be very divided on the sub- 
ject of the new cure for diphtheria. Atanumerously 
attended meeting of the Medical Association, held 
some days ago in the capital, Dr. Hansemann, the as- 
sistant of Professor Virchow, read a paper in which 
he stated that after a careful investigation of the 
question, he had come to the following conclusions: 
1, The Léffler bacillus cannot be indisputably rec- 
ognized as the cause of diphtheria, as it occurs in 
many other diseases ; 2, the prophylactic character 
of the serum has not been proved; 3, it is not a 
specific remedy, as certain cures have not been 
demonstrated ; and, 4, the serum is by no means un- 
injurious to the human body. Dr. Hansemann’s 
criticisms were heartily applauded.” 


DR. HOLMES, ANATOMIST. 


GLIMPSE of the late Dr. Holmes as lecturer on 

anatomy in the medical school of Harvard Uni- 

versity, is afforded by Mr. David W. Cheever, writing 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : * 

‘“‘Dr. Holmes was accurate, punctual, precise, un- 
varying in patience over detail, and though not an 
original anatomist in the sense of a discoverer, yet a 
most exact descriptive lecturer ; while the wealth of 
illustration, comparison and simile he used was un- 
equaled. Hence his charm; you received informa- 
tion, and you were amused at the same time. He 
was always simple and rudimentary in his instruc- 
tion. His flights of fancy never shot over his hearers’ 
heads. ‘Iteration and reiteration’ was his favorite 
motto in teaching. 

‘“‘ Often witty, he could also beserious and pathetic ; 
and he possessed the high power of holding and con- 
trolling his rough audience. In those days academic 
manners were rude, and even the gentle botanist 
Gray was forced to suspend a lecture because of the 
pea-shooters used by the students. On one occasion 
Dr. Holmes found his lecture flvor literally strewn 
with spitballs, which had been thrown during the pre- 
ceding hour at Professor Jackson and his odorous 
pathological specimens. He had them all carefully 
collected in a bowl, which they nearly filled, and this 
was covered with a clean white napkin and placed 
beside his cadaver. Entering the lecture arena, he 
said that he had first a new specimen to show them, 
and raising the napkin disclosed the offensive missiles. 
A shriek of laughter followed. Then taking the 
matter seriously in hand, he delivered a touching 
address, saying, “It is not at Dr. Jackson you aim 
these spitballs, but at the museum and at Pathology, 
on which he toils away his life, collecting facts by 
which you and your children may live. Itis not at 


me you direct them, but against knowledge, against 
science, against all civilized progress,’ etc. In a few 
moments he had brought his audience to shame, to 
silence and respect.” 

“Too sympathetic to practice medicine, Dr. 
Holmes soon abandoned the art for the science, and 
always manifested the same reverence for death and 
tenderness for animals. When it became necessary 
to have a freshly killed rabbit for his lectures, he 
always ran out of the room, left me to choloroform 
it, and besought me not to let it squeak. In his 
earlier years, however, Dr. Holmes was not devoid of 
professional aspirations and of success. Winner of 
three consecutive Boylston Prize Essays, his paper on 
‘Intermittent Fever in New England’ first rec- 
ognized a tendency to recur in malarial disease, 
which has since spread again over our State ; while 
his ‘ Puerperal Fever as a Private Pestilence’ may 
be regarded as the earliest recognition of the princi- 
ples of sepsis, and aseptics, which have since become 
the law and the pride of surgery and medicine. 

‘*His interest in his profession and in medical 
societies was profound and constant. Following the 
lead of the elder Bigelow, he early developed a 
skepticism of drugs as panaceas ; believed with him 
in the natural progress and self-limitation of disease, 
taught that doctrine of expectancy which, carried to 
excess, ended in a therapeutic nihilism. From this, 
and from the bathos of infinitesimals, science has 
slowly and surely emerged through the discoveries of 
chemistry, of cellular pathology, and, later, of bac- 
teriology, which is now revolutionizing theories and 
practice, by microscopic research. 


MR. LANG ON CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


N his monthly causerie, ‘* At the Sign of the Ship,” 
in Longman’s Magazine, Mr. Lang gossips 
pleasantly about the modern boy’s taste in literature, 
‘“*When boys love ‘The Superfluous Woman,’” he 
says, ‘“‘and fondly peruse ‘Ships that Pass in the 
Night,’ then, and not till then, I shall begin to despair . 
of boys and of everything.” He goes on to say that 
‘* only one boy in a hundred cares for reading.” 

‘In spite of this defense of the British boy, as not 
one whit more illiterate than his father who begat 
him, I certainly do marvel that, if a lad can get 
Marryat as easily as Kingston, he should prefer the 
latter, or any contemporary writer for boys, to the 
creator of ‘Peter Simple’ and ‘Mr. Midshipman 
Easy.’ The good Captain, our old friend, isas much 
superior to modern authors of boys’ books of mari- 
time adventure as Fielding is to the author of ‘ The 
Yellow Aster.’ And Marryat has no erudition to 
puzzle boys, no tedious passages to repel them. He 
writes of what hesaw and knew, with humor, spirit, 
sympathy, kindness. He was a part of those great 
national deeds which he records; but if boys won’t 
read him one cannot help it. ‘The newest tale is 
ever the sweetest in the ears of men,’ says Homer, 
and ‘ Peter Simple’ is not new. But it will endure 
when the new tales are pulp, 
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REALISM AND THE NEW ROMANCE. 


R. W. R. THAYER publishes in the Forum an 
article entitled, ‘‘ New Story Tellers and the 
Doom of Realism.” 
THE REVIVAL OF ROMANTICISM. 


Mr. Thayer sees great significance in the fact that 
the rising novelists of our day are ‘“ not Realists but 
Romanticists, not analysts ‘but story tellers.” In 
this new class he numbers Caine, Doyle, Zangwill, 
Weyman, Crockett, du Maurier, Stevenson, Craw- 
ford and Rudyard Kipling—men who “are writing 
the novels which the multitudes are sitting up late to 
read.” Moreover, there are new popular editions of 
Scott and Dumas pére. All which, the writer thinks, 
goes to show that the doom of Realism is sealed, and 
he believes that the time has already come when we 
may take an accurate historical view of Realism and 
specify some of its results. 

, THE RISE OF REALISM. 

Realism was the natural outcome of the great 
scientific movement of the century, says Mr. Thayer. 
«*Observation and experiment, these were the two 
methods by which the ‘experimental novelist’ 
should produce his work.” This was the doctrine 
expounded in France by Zola and in America by Mr. 
Howells, a doctrine which sought to annihilate all 
preconceptions and literary idols. ‘Even Shakes- 
peare was not spared. At his martyrdom we show 
that genius, too, must go, and soon the dictum came 
that ‘ there is no such thing as genius,’ that what the 
unscientific foreworld called by that name is only a 
strong congenital predisposition. plus indefatigable 
perseverence.” Mr. Thayer goes on to show that the 
novelist, in the Realist’s conception, was a dispassion- 
ate investigator of phenomena and a patient laborer 
in the task of classifying the results of his observa- 
tion ‘He [the Realist] disdained anything except 
an exact reproduction of real life. To him, as to the 
man of science, there should be neither beauty nor 
ugliness, great nor small, good nor evil ; he was im- 
partial; he eliminated the personal equation; he 
would make his mind as unprejudiced as a photo- 
graphic plate. 


CRITICISM OF THE REALIST’S DOCTRINE. 


‘* The ‘scientific method’ applied in this way is not 
the method for portraying human nature. Only the 
human can understand, and consequently interpret, 
the human ; how, therefore, shall a man who boasts 
that he has dehumanized hiniself so that his mind is 
as impartial as a photographic plate, enabling him to 
look on his fellow-beings without preferring the good 
to the bad, the beautiful to the ugly—how shall he 
be qualified to speak for the race which does dis- 
criminate, does prefer, does feel? The camera sees 
only the outside ; the Realist sees no more, and so it 
would be more appropriate to call him ‘ Epidermist,’ 
one who investigates only the surface, the cuticle of 
life—usually with a preference for dirty skin.” 
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INDUSTRY VERSUS THE IMAGINATION. 


‘ By the imagination have all the highest creations 
of art and literature been produced, and the general 
truths of science and morals been discovered ; for the 
imagination is that supreme faculty in man which 
beholds reality ; it is the faculty, furthermore, which 
synthesizes, which vivifies, which constructs. The 
Epidermist, whose forte is analysis, discarding the 
imagination, has hoped by accumulating masses of 
detail to produce as sure an effect of reality as genius 
produces by using a few essentials. Yet, merely in 
the matter of illusion, this isan inferior method. If 
Mr. Kipling, for instance, can in a paragraph illude 
his readers to the extent he desires, whereas it takes 
Mr. Howells or Mr. James ten pages to produce an 
illusion, the chances are ten to one against Epiderm- 
ism as a means of literary expression.” 


REALISM A PHASE OF DECADENCE, 


Mr. Thayer concludes that Realism has been a 
token that fiction was the slave of the scientific 
method, and therefore it has indicated a decadence 
in literature. He does not believe that the realistic 
novels will be read by future generations. He be- 
lieves that they will die, not because they are nasty, 
or morbid, or petty, but because they are dull. 
‘‘ Against dullness the gods themselves have no 
refuge save in flight.” 


HOW POPULAR NOVELISTS WORK. 
A Group of Interviews. 


HERE are several papers in this month’s maga- 

zines made of interviews with living novelists, 

in which they let the public more or less into the 
secret of how they work. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker. 


In the Young Man Mr. Gilbert Parker, who is to 
write their serial next volume, explains how it is that 
he finds it necessary to wander off to the uttermost 
ends of the earth between the production of his 
novels. He says: ‘‘ I worked at night for years, and 
I never awoke fresh in the morning; the body is a 
very sensitive machine, which requires a good deal 
of grooming and shepherding. My friends, and per- 
haps others, wonder why I suddenly start off to the 
Continent, or Mexico, or Labrador, or the United 
States ; I do it because I feel that there is danger in 
keeping, as I am disposed to do, too closely to my 
work. What may appear as eccentricity in making 
these sudden long journeys is a very deliberate 
method of life, which has at least produced this re- 
sult: that I am always fresh in feeling, and I am 
younger at thirty-two than I was at twenty-one. 

‘‘Thave almost arranged with Sir Donald A. Smith, 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company (to my mind 
one of the most remarkable men in the world), who 
is granting me facilities which I believe have never 
been given before, to take a journey which has 
been in my mind for years. My plan is to go up 
through Canada to the Saskatchewan Valley, from 
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there to the Peace River country, and thence by Lake 
Athabasca and Great Slave Lake to the Mackenzie 
River or the Coppermine River. I propose to winter 
at Hudson’s Bay Fort, and in the spring to come 
down in a southeasterly direction with the great 
flotilla of fur-laden canoes, to York Factory on Hud- 
son’s Bay, and then to take the yearly ship home to 
London.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould. 


In Cassell’s Family Magazine the novelist placed 
under requisition is Mr. Baring-Gould. When he 
was asked how he thought out his plots he replied : 
‘‘ Well, I have done a good deal of that work myself 
in bed. If I have reached any crucial point in a 
story, if I am embarrassed as to which of several 
courses to adopt, I can practically think of nothing 
else till it is settled ; it is the last thing I can think of 
on going to sleep at night and the first on wakening 
in the morning. The story of ‘Mehalah,’ I remem- 
ber, was thought out in the course of one sleepless 
night when I had my living of Mersea,in Essex. I 
had spent the greater part of the day with the super- 
intendent of the coastguard, who had taken me in 
his boat to a deserted old house on the dreary 
marshes. In this uncanny place, in fact, we had 
eaten a frugal lunch. When I went to bed the spot 
haunted me, and almost unconsciously I began to 
make it the scene of astory. The very next day I 
started writing out the story and gave all my leisure 
to it till the book was finished. 

‘* As a rule I write one novel a year. People have 
got an impression, I think, that as a novelist Iam 
much more prolific. This is probably because two or 
three books of mine have happened to appear simul- 
taneously, owing to publishing arrangements with 
which you are doubtless familiar. As I have told 
you, I work hard at a book when once it is begun ; 
but its preparation occupies me not a little time. I 
do not keep note-books, but trust entirely to my 
memory for incidents, impressions, etc. I think out 
my plot and my characters without having recourse 
to paper, and, before actually beginning the MS., 
merely make a précis of the contents of each chapter. 
Occasionally I take a character from real life, con- 
siderably modifying it, however, in doing so.” 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


In the Young Woman Miss M. Betham-Edwards 
gives the following account of the way in which she 
does her work : ‘‘ In summer I rise at 6.30 A.M., take 
half an hour’s stroll on the Downs, read for half 
an hour some favorite classic (I have now in 
hand the Prometheus of Aéschylus, which I almost 
know by heart), then I work till 1 P.M., allowing no 
interruption. A little rest after lunch, a walk, tea 
—often partaken with sympathetic friend or friends, 
sometimes the excuse for alittle reunion. Then, from 
5 to 8 in my study again, this time to read, not write, 
and give myself the relaxation of a little music. Oc- 
casional visits to London or elsewhere, two months 
or more in France every year—this is my existence.” 


‘“Which of your books, Miss Betham-Edwards, 
best gives your views of life?” 

‘* «The Sylvestres,’ ‘Disarmed,’ ‘ The Romance of 
a French Parsonage,’ and ‘ Felicia.’ If I am asked 
my opinion as to the secret of a happy life, I should 
say, first and foremost, the conviction of accom- 
plishing conscientiously what as an individual you 
are most fitted for; next, the cultivation of the 
widest intellectual, moral, and social sympathies 
(especially in the matter of friendships); and lastly, 
freedom from what I will call social superstitions 
—that is, indifference to superficial conventionalities 
and the verdict of the vulgar ; in other words, the 
preservation of one’s freedom, of what the French 
call une vie de dégagée. 

‘‘T may here say, once for all, that I began to write 
without any thought of money or fame, simply and 
solely because I felt it my vocation.” 


Sarah Grand. 


The Woman at Home describes Sarah Grand at 
home. In the course of the article the interviewer 
thus reports the authoress’ views on the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Twins:” ‘I think,” said Sarah Grand slowly, “ that 
the time was ripe for such a book. I had the strong- 
est conviction that there was something very wrong 
in the present state of society, and in the ‘ Heavenly 
Twins’ I did what I could to suggest a remedy. That 
the thought of cultured readers, both in England and 
America, had been running in the same direction, 
was shown by the welcome which my theories re- 
ceived. I have had the kindest letters from entire 
strangers, thanking me for speaking out so fearlessly. 
Medical men, too, have written, commending the ac- 
curacy of the physiological parts of the book. One 
reviewer, I may mention, suggested that it would be 
well for me to take a course of physiology. The fact 
is, that for five years I made a close study of the sub- 
ject under eminent medical men. I should greatly 
deprecate any change that would tend to make women 
less womanly. My theory of the relations of the 
sexes is not to lower the woman, but to raise the 
man.” 

Mrs. Sarah Grand refused to tell even the title of 
her new book. Her lips are sealed upon any work 
on which she is engaged. She says: ‘‘ Contrary to 
the practice of a well-known novelist, every bit of 
whose work is hammered out in conversation before 
he puts pen to paper, and who discusses each charac- 
ter, each scene, even the slightest incidents and dove- 
tailings, I never speak of my unpublished book. To 
my work such a method would be fatal. My ideas 
would become common when passed from lip to lip. 
I think it is not enough to lock only one’s manuscript 
in a bureau; I have to keep the whole delicate 
process of creation concealed from any outside criti- 
cism.” 

The interviewer gives the following details concern- 
ing Sarah Grand’s sympathy with the poor of her 
own sex: ‘She has interested herself in the poor 
girlsof London. She goes every Thursday evening 
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when in town to Mrs. Frederic Harrison’s Girls’ 
Guild at Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, and there she 
joins like a sister in the amusements and occupations 
of the members. ‘This summer,’ she told me, ‘we 
have provided our girls with very pretty uniforms 
for gymnastics, and many of them look charming in 
them—you would hardly know them for the pale, 
pinched-looking London work girl.’ 

‘‘ Servants, too, have long attracted Madame Sarah 
Grand’s warm sympathy. She is making a study of 
the character of a little servant girl from the country, 
who may some day play her part among the great 
ladies of Morningquest.” 


CONCERNING “SHIPS THAT PASS.” 


ISS HARRADEN tells, in the January Mc- 
Clure’s, many entertaining facts about her 
now famous book, ‘“‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
She certainly deserves the pleasure of being able to 
chronicle now that ‘it has succeeded in spite of its 
publishers,” a reflection which must be all the sweeter 
in that ‘‘ they said it could not possibly sell; that it 
was morbid and pessimistic from beginning to end ; 
that the attempts at sentiment and pathos rang false ; 
that there was nothing original in it. But for all 
that, if it had been in three volumes, they would 
have published it, as they admired the style and 
appreciated the workmanship—or words somewhat 
to that effect.” 

These publishers were without a doubt one of the 
shrewdest and most enterprising firms in the world, 
and there is scarcely a better example of the difficulty 
of judging the value of a book before it has been 
given to folks to read. It is certainly not in order to 
rail at these mistaken gentlemen, for the loss of the 
book was a misfortune which not the most censorious 
could construe into a fault. 

HOW THE BOOK WAS WRITTEN. 

Miss Harraden had despaired of a title, and finally 
used Longfellow’s words, being unconscious of their 
derivation. The story was written after a severeand 
very weakening illness. 

‘* When I began my work again, I had no idea of 
inventing a story about Petershof; but as I bent 
lazily over the blank sheet of paper, memories of the 
Kurhaus came crowding over me, and, much to my 
own astonishment, the first chapter contrived itself. 
But that did not help me greatly, for I could not 
think what to make out of the characters which I 
had thus casually introduced on the scene; but I 
went on in a dull kind of way, not knowing from one 
sentence to another what I was going to say next. 
And, indeed, it was not until I arrived at the thir- 
teenth chapter that I felt I was beginning to take hold 
of my people and to form some vague idea of what 
might possibly be done with them. But for all that, 
it was a very vague idea; and, indeed, the dimness 
of purpose pursued me to the last word of the book. 
The great drawback was that I could not use my 
hand for more than a quarter of an hour or so at a 
time ; and in consequence of this hindrance my 
work seemed to me hopelessly disconnected, done in 


such snatches, and without the advantage of con- 
tinuous application. But, with the exception of a 
word here and there, I made no alterations, and the 
pages stand just as I originally wrote them.” 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


NE of the last of Mr. Hamerton’s literary pro- 
ductions was an article for the December 
Forum entitled ‘*‘ The Chief Influences on my Career.” 
Mr. Hamerton sums the matter up in his opening 
par graph: 

‘The most powerful influences over my life have 
been: 1. Literature. 2. Nature in Landscape. 3. 
The Graphic Arts. 4. Society. Itmay seem strange 
that I should put human intercourse last, but the 
reason is that I have lived very much in the country, 
both in England and France, and especially in Scot- 
land, where books and landscapes were more easily 
accessible than cultivated people. Society, for me, 
has been chiefly in London, and, in a minor degree, 
in Paris. My debt to books is infinite and my love of 
reading seems to increase with age. As for natural 
landscape, it has always been to me an unfailing 
pleasure, an inexhaustible study, and a source of re- 
freshment and consolation, The Graphic Arts inter- 
ested me first because they could represent landscape 
more or less faithfully ; not till later did I understand 
them as an expression of human sentiment and 
creative genius.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s boyhood days were passed in the 
country, but the country, he says, ‘‘ teaches nothing 
by itself,” and he soon became acquainted with city 
life in Manchester and London. He never knew his 
mother, who died very early, and he lost his father 
in his tenth year. He missed the advantages of Ox- 
ford because he found himself unable to sign the 
thirty-nine articles. He acquired, however, a good 
classical education, but at eighteen he determined to 
be a landscape painter. 

CHOICE OF AN ARTIST’S CAREER, 

**T had always been in the habit of drawing and 
had learned almost from childhood what drawing- 
masters used to teach in those days. It did not 
amount to very much, but it helped to foster the in- 
tensely strong instinct of affection that Ihad for the 
scenery of the north of England and still more for 
the sublimer scenery of Scotland. This brought me 
under new influences, as it led me to make the ac- 
quaintance of some artists in London and elsewhere, 
while, for the time, I completely abandoned my classi- 
cal studies just when they might have been most 
profitable and most effectual. However, the pursuit 
of painting gave me access to other ideas which were 
a great refreshment to my mind and increased my 
interest in nature. Besides this, it enlarged my 
acquaintance with mankind. Young gentlemen 
in England were then exclusively under the di- 
rection of clergymen. I had been so myself from 
the age of.five to that of eighteen. In the provincial 
upper class at that time artists were personally quite 
unknown and were supposed to be idle and dis- 
reputable.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS. 


i the Christmas number of the Young Man and 

Young Woman there is an interview with 
Charles Dickens’ daughter, which contains many 
interesting items concerning the great novelist. The 
following paragraphs give an account of the absorp- 
tion of Dickens in his work : 

‘“*¢ He was usually alone when at work, though 
there were, of course, some occasional exceptions, 
and I myself constituted such an exception. During 
our life at Tavistock House I had a long and serious 
illness, with an almost equally long convalescence. 
During the latter my father suggested that I should 
be carried every day into his study, to remain with 
him, and although I was fearful of disturbing him, 
he assured me that he desired to have me with him. 
On one of these mornings I was lying on the sofa 
endeavoring to keep perfectly quiet, while my father 
wrote busily and rapidly at his desk, when he sud- 
denly jumped from his chair and rushed to a mirror 
which hung near and in which I could see the reflec- 
tion of some extraordinary facial contortions which 
he was making. He returned rapidly to his desk, 
wrote furiously for a few minutes, and then went 
again tothe mirror. The facial pantomime was re- 
sumed, and then turning toward, but evidently not 
seeing me, he began talking rapidly in a low voice. 
Ceasing this soon, however, he returned once more 
to his desk, where he remained silently writing until 
luncheon time. It wasa curious experience for me 
and one of which I did not, until later years, fully 
appreciate the purport. Then I knew that with his 
natural intensity he had thrown himself completely 
into the character that he was creating, and that for 
the time being he had not only lost sight of his sur- 
roundings, but had actually become in action, as in 
imagination, the personality of his pen. 


PREOCCUPATION, 


**¢ After the morning’s close work he was some- 
times quite preoccupied when he came in to luncheon. 
Often when we were only our home party at Gad’s 
Hill, he would come in, take something to eat in a 
mechanical way, and return to his study to finish the 
work he had left, scarcely having spoken a word. 
Our talking at these times did not seem to disturb 
him, though any sudden sound, as the dropping of a 
spoon or the clicking of a glass, would send a spasm 
of pain across his face.’ 

‘“‘The railway accident which befell Dickens in 
June, 1865, has naturally impressed itself very clearly 
upon his daughter’s memory. She speaks of theirre- 
sistible feeling of intense dread from which Dickens 
was afterward apt to suffer whenever he found him- 
self in any kind of conveyance. ‘One occasion,’ 
she says, ‘ I especially recall; while we were on our 
way from London to our little country station, 
Higham, where the carriage was to meet us, my 
father suddenly clutched the arms of the railway- 
carriage seat, while his face grew ashy pale, and 
great drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead, 
and though he tried hard to master the dread, it was 


so strong that he had to leave the train at the next 
station. The accident had left its impression upon 
the memory, and it was destined never to be effaced. 
The hours spent upon railroads were thereafter hours 
of pain to him. I realized this often when traveling 
with him, and no amount of assurance could dispel 
the feeling.’ ” 
MR. FROUDE. 
HERE is an interesting paper in Blackwood's 

Magazine by Mr. Skelton, who describes with 
the enthusiasm of a friend and a disciple ltis late 
master, the historian Froude. 

MR. FROUDE’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

“He was a singularly bright and vivacious com- 
panion ; his smile was winning as a woman’s; pos- 
sibly he did not always unbend, but when he unbent 
he unbent wholly. In congenial society he was ready 
to discourse on every topic in the heaven above or on 
the earth beneath ; and when at his best he was not 
only a brilliant and picturesque but a really suggest- 
ive talker. But while he had a passionate scorn of 
meanness and truckling, he had an equally passion- 
ate reverence for truth, as he understood it, whatever — 
guise it assumed. The mask might be sometimes as 
impassive as Disraeli’s ; but behind it was an almost 
tremulous sensitiveness—a tenderness easily wounded, 
His presence was striking and impressive—coal-black 
eyes, wonderfully lustrous and luminous (‘eyes full 
of genius—the glow from within’—as Dr. John 
Brown said); coal-black hair, only latterly streaked 
with gray ; massive features strongly lined—massive 
yet mobile, and capable of the subtlest play of expres- 
sion. For myself I can say without any reserve that 
he was, upon the whole, the most interesting man I 
have ever known. To me, moreover, not only the 
most interesting, but the most steadfastly friendly.” 

MR. FROUDE ON THE CALVINISM OF TO-DAY. 

Mr. Skelton then quotes extensively from a series 
of letters stretching over the last thirty years of Mr. 
Froude’s life, from which we extract some of the more 
characteristic passages. Speaking of some of the 
more debased or degraded developments of Scotch 
Calvinism, Mr. Froude asserts: ‘‘ Alas! that Knox’s 
Kirk should have sunk down into the thing which is 
represented in those verses. . . .° The horrible 
creed is not new. Thomas Aquinas says much the 
same. And after all, if it is once allowed that God 
Almighty will torture poor devils for ever and ever 
for making mistakes on the nature of the Trinity, I 
don’t see why any quantity of capricious horrors may 
not be equally true. Given the truth of what all 
English orthodox parsons profess to believe, and 
Hephzibah Jones may believe as much more in the 
same line as he pleases. Only I think our opinion 
ought to have been asked as to whether we would 
accept existence on such terms before we were sent 
into the world.” 

THAT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. | 

Of Calvinism itself Mr. Froude was a great ad- 

mirer, althoughit was the Calvanism of the sixteenth 
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century rather than that of the nineteeth that com- 
manded his devotion. On this point he says: ‘‘It is 
a paradox to say that old Calvinism was not doctrinal 
in the face of the Institute ; but it is astonishing to 
find how little in ordinary life they talked or wrote 
about doctrine. The doctrine was never more than 
the dress. The living creature was wholly moral 
and political,—so at least I think myself.” 

Speaking of his lecture on Calvinism on another 
occasion, Mr. Froude wrote: ‘‘ I don’t mean to med- 
dle with the metaphysical puzzle, but to insist on the 
fact historically that this particular idea has several 
times appeared in the world under different forms 
and always with the most powerful moral effect. 
The last reappearance of it in Spinoza, and virtually 
in Goethe, is the most singular of all. They 
have believed in Election, Predestination, and, gen- 
erally, the absolute arbitrary sovereignty of God ; 
and these, and not the moderate Liberals and the rea- 
sonable prudent people who seem to us most com- 
mendable, have had the shaping of the world’s 
destinies.” 


THE DAMNABILITY OF THE ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


Another curious expression of his religious belief 
comes out in a letter in which he expressed his sym- 
pathy with Swinburne: ‘The Saturday Review 
temperament is ten thousand thousand times more 
damnable than the worst of Swinburne’s skits. Mod- 
ern respectability is so utterly without God, faith, 
heart ; it shows so singular ingenuity in assailing and 


injuring everything that is noble and good, and so 
systematic a preference for what is mean and paltry, 
that I am not surprised at a young fellow dashing his 
heels into the face of it.” 


RUSSIAN AND TURK. 

Mr. Froude’s political opinions found free expres- 
sion in these letters. Of politicians he had the lowest 
opinion. Regarding Lord Palmerston he wrote in 
1865: ‘‘ Pam. cares for nothing but popularity ; he 
will do what the people most interested wish ; and 
he would appoint the Devil over the head of Gabriel 
if he could gain a vote by it.” 

His distrust of Gladstone made him look kindly 
even on Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘ I see plainly that G—— 
is driving the ship into the breakers. . . I men- 
tioned at a party of M. P.’s the other night that 
throughout human history the great orators had been 
invariably proved wrong. There were shrieks of in- 
dignation ; but at last it was allowed that facts 
looked as if it were true. Will you write on Dizzy 
now ?” 

Mr. Froude was very hearty Anti-Turk, his senti- 
ments on that subject bringing him for once into line 
with Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone. Writing in 
September, 1877, after the first reverses before Plevna, 
he said: ‘This “Eastern business is very frightful, 
and will bring an ugly train of mischiefs behind 
it, worse than any which were anticipated. No 
European government can allow Moslem fanaticism 
to come off completely victorious. The Turk, I fear, 
is like the bull in a Spanish circus. However splen- 
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didly he fights, and however many men and _ horses 
he kills, he is none the less finished off in the end by 
somebody. Providence, that ‘loves to disappoint the 
devil,’ will probably bring one good out of it all—a 
reform of the Russian administration. That democ- 
racies should promote the wrong man to high place is 
natural enough, but there is no excuse for an auto- 
crat. 

Of men of letters Mr. Froude had but small opinion. 
He said on one occasion: *‘The ablest men in the 
country at this time, I believe, are lawyers, engineers, 
men of science, doctors, statesmen, anything but 
authors. If wehave only four supreme men at present 
alive among us, and if Browning and Ruskin are two 
of those, the sooner you and I emigrate the better.” 

The whole of the article is full of interesting pas- 
sages, of which these are but samples. 


THE POPULAR PRESENTATION OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


66 NIVERSITY EXTENSION ” contains an arti- 

cle by Professor W. P. Trent, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, on ‘‘The Popular Presentation 
of English Literature,” the substance of which is as 
follows : 

Critical reviews and magazines do not reach the 
masses. Schools and colleges can at best only train 
the next generation. The only means available for 
the present is the popular lecture courses, such as 
University Extension provides. The authors and 
other star lecturers who still keep up the traditions 
of the Lyceum, cater to popular amusement, or some- 
times to the higher tastes of the cultured few. But 
it may fairly be assumed that any serious effort to 
educate the people will follow the methods of Exten- 
sion. How, then, do these methods deal with litera- 
ture and criticism ? 

First, should each of these lecture courses (1) treat 
a series of detached authors, or (2) deal with a defined 
period, or (3) discuss more exhaustively a single cate- 
gory or topic—e. g., the sonnet? A lecture on a 
favorite author may stimulate a few to read him. It 
can hardly train the hearer’s critical faculties at the 
same time. The discussion of a period unifies the 
course better; but literary history is not literature. 
It does not teach us to discriminate and appreciate. 
It should be pursued with caution, therefore, even in 
the University, much more sparingly in popular 
work. 

The third method meets the general and rightful 
demand for scientific treatment. Knowledge of 
flowers can be imparted only by botanical science. 
The sonnet may be made the subject of as attractive 
and profitable a course as the flora of a region, or 
comets, or magnetism. Of course, the popular lecturer 
cannot presuppose knowledge of Italian, nor refer to 
a library of books. But Palgrave’s ‘“‘ Golden Treas- 
ury of Song and Lyrics” alone offers rich material. 
The popular discussion of single authors should lead 
the communities up to their scientific work in their 
second or third course. 
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The lecturer should speak extempore as far as possi- 
ble. He should avoid minute detail. He should not 
suddenly and harshly shock his audience’s prejudices 
—e. g., by saying smart things at the expense of an 
author generally beloved, like Longfellow, or Lew 
Wallace. Nor should his hearers be rudely re- 
minded of their own limitations. In general, the 
teacher should cultivate sympathy with his audiences, 
and not ride his own hobbies. 

Recent critics ridicule Extension for offering culture 
to housemaids. But popular suffrage is an accom- 
plished fact, and popular education is also a neces- 
sity. Progress consists of such risky stages. No 
agency is an unmixed blessing, but Extension aids in 
the war against ignorance. Its lecturers on litera- 
ture can bring some appreciation of Shakespeare or 
Homer to those now blind. Some may thereby be 
rendered discontented with useful tasks. But the 
sun is not to stop shining because some eyes are weak, 
nor shall all candles be extingushed to save the fool- 
ish moths, 


OUR LEGISLATURES. 


OME very sensible remarks, both in criticism and 
defense of American legislative bodies, are 
offered by Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Politics for December. Mr. Bridgman 
justly complains that the people do not appreciate 
the true function of these bodies. 

‘‘ Neither the function of the legislature as a po- 
litical factor, nor its opportunities for the exercise of 
high political talent, nor its intimate connection with 
the development of the body politic are appreciated 
by the people as a whole. It is to the discredit of the 
people that they fail to rise to the standard of ap- 
preciation and to the noble demand for service 
which are the due of the law-making body. In the 
very nature of the case, above the will of man, is 
the law of the well-being of the state. To attain a 
right conception of this law and to put it in practice 
is the noblest service any man can render his fellows. 
There stands the legislature, created, in so far as 
men recognize the laws above them, by a will above 
the human will, an unconscious embodiment of that 
will, in so far as it is composed of individual human 
wills, in an attitude of obedience to the good of the 
state, a body above which there is nothing on earth 
to control its constitutional action, most honorablein 
its place in the reign of law and order, most impor- 
tant in its service, most dignified in its acts, most nec- 
essary to the good of every person in the state. To 
the institution, as such, too great honor will never be 
paid, however much we may condemn the individu- 
als of any particular year. Too lofty a conception 
cannot be held of what it ought to be in its relation 
to the people. How much, then, are the voters un- 
worthy of the good they might get from it who pur- 
sue the almighty dollar during the entire year, ex- 
cept an hour on election day (and many do not give 
even that hour), and have little thought of the exalted 
character and function of that body to which they 


elect the members? How inevitable is it that with a 
legislature elected with so little of appreciation be- 
forehand, there should be so little of appreciation 
afterward, and that what has been made with con- 
temptuous disregard of its lofty worth should be 
treated with contempt after its work is done?” 


THE CABINET AND ITS SECRETS. 


N Casseil’s Family Magazine, Sir T. Wemyss Reid 
has a gossipy article concerning ‘‘ The British 
Cabinet and Its Secrets,” in the course of which he 
brings out very clearly how surprising it is that 
Cabinet secrets should be so well kept. 

A secret that is known to twenty people is usually 
regarded as no secret at all ; but Cabinet secrets are 
usually known to a score of persons, and yet they 
have seldom, hardly ever, leaked out. Sir Wemyss 
Reid says : ‘“‘It is all the more surprising that these 
secrets should be kept so well, seeing that they can- 
not be confined entirely to the actual members of the 
Cabinet. The private secretaries of the Prime Min- 
ister and of at least one or two other Ministers know 
many of the most important secrets. Yet there is 
only one recorded instance of a private secretary be- 
traying his chief. Nor is this all. When the Cabi- ’ 
nets are being held small dispatch boxes are con- 
stantly being sent round among the members. These 
contain the most confidential documents, important 
dispatches, drafts of bills, memoranda addressed by 
individual members of the Cabinet to their colleagues, 
and the comments of the latter upon them ; and all 
these documents are printed. It is true that each 
bears upon it the words, ‘ Most secret : for the use of 
the Cabinet.’ But, remembering how other private 
and confidential documents have become public, one 
may well wonder at the almost complete immunity 
from disasters of this kind that these Cabinet docu- 
ments have enjoyed. They are printed, I ought to 
say, in the confidential printing department at the 
Foreign Office, where the subordinates are as trust- 
worthy as if they were private secretaries or even 
Cabinet Ministers themselves. 

« Accidents happen sometimes, of course, but it is 
wonderful how even then good fortune seems to fol- 
low the attempt to guard these august secrets from 
the profane gaze. When the Home Rule bill of 1893 
was being prepared by the Cabinet, and when the 
most intense curiosity prevailed everywhere as to its 
character, a member of a certain famous club went 
up to a table in the club library to write a letter. He 
noticed that some printed documents had been left 
on the table by the gentleman who last sat there, and 
he was about to push them carelessly on one side 
when his eye caught certain words. Among the 
documents was the secret draft copy of the Home 
Rule bill.” 

The person into whose hands this precious docu- 
ment fell was a confidential private secretary, who 
promptly sealed up the Cabinet secret and dispatched 
it to its owner. Notwithstanding all this secrecy, 
however, there are occasional stories of scenes which 
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have taken place in the Cabinet. "With one of these 
Sir T. Wemyss Reid concludes his article: ‘‘ There 
is another and still more memorable scene of the 
same kind of which I have had a private account. 
On the second of March last, Mr. Gladstone was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Cabinet for the last time. He 
knew it, and his colleagues knew it, but the outer 
world did not know. That he was about to retire 
was by this time known to all; but only the initiated 
knew that this was.to be his last Cabinet. The man 
who had been present at a greater number of Cabinet 
meetings than any other Englishman of this century, 
he who had in four successive ministries presided 
over the secret deliberations of his colleagues, was 
now meeting them for the last time, and meeting 
them simply to say farewell. There was a pathetic 
scene at that particular meeting of the Cabinet. One 
who was present has so far violated the secrecy of his 
office as to tell me that nearly all were in tears as for 
the last time they gathered round their veteran 
leader and silently shook hands with him. No more 
would they hear his voice in the innermost councils 
of the State ; the foremost figure in the Parliamentary 
life of their time was passing from them. Sucha 
meeting was an event of historic interest, and it has 
furnished a subject which the painter will probably 
some day make his own.” 


FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


HE brightest of the many interesting articles in 


the current number of Nordisk Tidskrift is 
Nils Erdmann’s study of ‘‘ The Life-history of Fran- 
gois Coppée.”” The vivid description of the hot- 
blooded, lively, bold-tongued Bohemian circle in 
which the bard moved, introduced as a freshling 
by his first friend and benefactor, Catulle Mendés, 
the poet, is most fascinating. Mendés himself was 
at that time chief of the circle—a twenty-year-old 
sympathetic, strong-willed, energetic youth, remark- 
ably handsome, with long fair locks flowing over his 
shoulders, a dazzling white complexion, agreeable 
manners, andelegant appearance. He had, however, 


got himself into disrepute and low water by the. 


writing of a ribald song, when Coppée first met him, 
and his family had wisely treated him to cold 
shoulder, and withdrawn from him their pecuniary 
support. His Coventry was the dark little attic of 
the ‘‘ Blue Dragon” inn, and here Coppée paid him 
his first visit. 
received his family’s support anew, and moved out 
of the ‘‘ Dragon” to pleasanter quarters, where he 
once more gathered about him kindred spirits of wit, 
intellect and genius. He had only a sleeping room 
and asalon. There was but little furniture, but his 
bookshelves were filled, and his walls were well 
decorated with paintings and engravings. He held 
a reception every Wednesday. The guests were wel- 
comed by himself, and, stepping in, found themselves 
in the presence of a charming goddess, attired in red 
and lounging on a couch smoking a cigarette. Here 
stood the promising young poet Léon Cladel, his face 


A while later Mendés was pardoned, - 


OF REVIEWS. 


framed in with dark hair and beard, and looking 
somewhat like a Southern Christ. Here sat a future 
symbolist, Stephane Mallarmé, little, cool, clerical in 
appearance, ‘‘ dreaming abouta poet-art that must be 
music ; verses that should give all the impression of 
a whole symphony.” And here was a brown Creole, 
Herédia of Havanna, he who has just recently entered 
the Academy ; over yonder, Glatigny, the actor-poet, 
with all the appearance of a circus clown, tall, with 
broad mouth, little head, large ears, and rapturously 
admired because he is ‘‘in print;” and just within 
the door stands Catulle of the long locks himself. 
thinner now, and looking like Napoleon at Arcole. 
There is a ring at the door; a cry of ‘ Villiers! Vill- 
iers !” and a young man enters, with beautiful blue 
eyes, who tosses back ‘‘his flood of hair,” bows, 
presses the hands of one and another of the guests, 
rolis a cigarette, twists his moustache, and presently 
seating himself at the piano, sings a dark improvisa- 
tion d la Baudelaire. Count Villiers d’Adam lived, 
says Erdmann, asinadream. It was known that he 
had for a short time buried himself in a cloister, and 
served for a short time, too, with the Pope’s Zouaves, 
For the rest, none was his confidant or intimate, 
Into this charmed circle is Coppée now introduced— 
‘‘a tall, thin youth with a refined appearance, shy 
eyes, something of the clerk about him in his slim 
but new and well-brushed suit, but with a certain 
elegance, nevertheless, in his exterior, an ironical 
charm in his humor, and something indescribably 
gentle and melancholy in his whole personality that 
makes him noticeable, and almost compels one to 
look at him.” On Saturdays, the poet Leconte de 
Lisle held a reception in his rooms on the Boulevard 
des Invalides. There was tea, poetry and reciting, 
and here young Francois might chance to receive a 
nod from the gray-haired, Apollo-like, and somewhat 
haughty host. 

In the existing ‘‘ Passage Choiseul” was a little 
shop, open to all the winds of heaven, and over- 
crowded with books, It was kept by Alphonse 
Lemerre, antiquary and bookseller, and here every 
afternoon between four and six swarmed the long- 
haired and as yet unknown young bards and wits. 
Fair-whiskered Lemerre, somewhat reminiscent of 
Ronsard, allowed the lively impecunious youths all 
their own way; the air was filled with merry 
laughter, noisy jokes, riotous debate. Lemerre’s ' 
hunchbacked assistant was, on the other hand, any- 
thing but a friend to the Bohemians, whose tricks 
scared away the customers and played the mischief 
with trade. In the midst of the throng was a young 
man, earnest and gentle, with a beautiful black beard, 
and a constant smile for the startling paradoxes of 
his comrades. It was the poet André Theuriet, a 
promising débutant, who was about to publish a 
volume of poetry, ‘‘ Le Chemin de Bois,” which won 
a prize from the Academy and brought him fame. 
Lemerre was the friend and publisher of the poor 
young rhymesters. He printed their organ, Le Par- 
nasse Contemporain, which lived three years, and 
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not only were their poems printed, but they received 
some honorarium. Coppée had now gained an en- 
trance into the literary world. He had worked hard 
and unselfishly for his mother and sisters ; he left his 
old work now, and became a bard in earnest. It was 
not, however, until 1869 that he won any real fame. 
On the 14th of January in that year his first play, 
‘*Le Passant,” was performed at the Odéon. Mis 
début was a conquest. All Paris raved about him. 
His old chums ‘‘ The Parnassians” overwhelmed him 
with their sincere applause and congratulations— 
among them Gautier, Théodore de Banville, Augier, 
Sully -Prudhomme — all men of genius — laurel 
crowned, His fame is made. Newspapers tell .of 
his life, of the sweet and tender mother whom he 
worships. Far away in the provinces ‘‘ Le Passant” 
is being played; neckerchiefs @ la Coppée are in 
every shop window. The Princess Mathilde Bona- 
parte is his patroness, Through her he obtains a post 
at the library of the Senate; in her salon—where 
every Wednesday circles a throng of artists and 
authors—he makes new friendships; here meets 
Taine, Ernest Renan, the brothers Goncourt, the 
artist Fromentin, and in Flaubert—a kindred spirit 
—finds a firm friend. 

But Erdmann’s pages must be read to receive 
justice. The figures portrayed have almost the glow 
of life, the style of description is so enthusiastic and 
so clear, and Coppée, ‘‘ with the world sorrow of a 
Musset in his eyes,” and that nameless charm that 
women feel and love—even when ‘Le Passant” was 
being played it was whispered that Sarah Bernhardt 
and Mile. Agar were openly rivaling for the young 
poet’s favor—is himself so fascinating a subject. 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND CARDIFF. 


“ HE MAN AND THE TOWN” is the title of 

Mr. Dollman’s article in the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine. It is a copiously illustrated paper 
describing Cardiff and the Marquis of Bute. Cardiff, 
which in half a century has sprung up from being a 
village of 10,000 inhabitants to a town of 130,000, 
owes its position, says Mr. Dollman, to the wealth, 
enterprise and foresight of the present Marquis of 
Bute, whose fame outside Cardiff rests largely upon 
his having served as the hero-of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“Lothair.” It was his father who decided to invest 
his fortune in the future of Cardiff, as he had the 
greatest possible stake in the development of the coal 
and iron trade. The present marquis did not come 
of age until 1875, but he set himself to following up 
the work which his father had begun. He built new 
docks, from which more coal is shipped than from 
all the ports of the Tyne together, and devoted him- 
self generally to the development of the town. He 
has served as its mayor, and the castle, with its moat 
and ancient keep, is one of the most interesting of 
the local lions. Rothe Park has been given by Lord 
Bute to the town as a recreation ground, and three 
out of the other four recreation grounds of Cardiff 
were not only given, but were maintained by Lord 
Bute. 


DECORATIVE ART IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


UGENE GRASSET and decorative art in 
France together form the subject of an in- 
teresting article in the Studio (London). 


HOME DECORATION IN ENGLAND. 


M. Octave Uzanne, the writer, is filled with anx- 
iety because of the plethora of painted canvas turned 
out every year in France, and thinks it would be 
entertaining to study with prophetic vision the ulti- 
mate destiny of it. At the same time he is impressed 
with the taste which presides at the fitting-up of an 
English home: ‘‘In England, a movement that 
makes progress every day has manifested itself for 
more than thirty years—a movement endowing 
architecture, furniture, and even ordinary and do- 
mestic articles, with a veritable springtide of form, 
arrangement and color. The fascinating element of 
originality in English decoration is as soothing as 
the first signs of early spring, and we must admit, 
however grudgingly, that in decorative art France is 
barren and unproductive.” 

In this connection we may refer to an article in the 
Magazine of Art of November and December, en- 
titled ‘‘ English Arts and Crafts from a Frenchman’s 
Point of View.” Init M. Victor Champiez first dis- 
cusses the principles laid down by Mr. Walter Crane, 
Mr. Lewis Day, and others, and then proceeds to 
describe the last exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Society. He, too, has a good opinion of English 
decorative art. 

EUGENE GRASSETS’ ART. 


M. Uzanne traces back the origin of this sterility 
and then turns to Eugéne Grasset, whose works have 
lately been exhibited at Paris—ornamental drawings, 
sketches for architecture, furniture, etc., water color 
drawings, studies for stained glass, specimens of illus- 
tration, book covers, posters, etc. ‘Impervious to 
the theories of painter cliques, or of men of the day, 
careless of fashion, without vanity of any kind, he 
seems to hide his personality with as muchcare as he 
does his works, with which he never allows himself 
to be satisfied. In spite of his reputation as a crafts- 
man not often pressed to hand over a design ‘ copy- 
right free,’ Grasset has thrown into all branches of 
industrial art the spirit of a commanding person- 
ality. 

‘*His cartoons for stained glass are, numerically 
speaking, quite extraordinary ; his posters, his chro- 
mo-typography, his catalogue and book covers, his 
tapestry panels, his designs for furniture of all sorts, 
his architectural work, his lithography, his innumer- 
able decorative works, might furnish material for an 
iconography far more important than we would think. 

‘* Tn the special art of the Parisian street poster he 
is essentially personal ; his street placards rival the cu- 
rious chromo-lithographs of Jules Chéret, that master 
of genre. Hecontrives eloquent ‘ puffs’ fora railway 
company, a library, an exhibition, or an industrial 
product, and all with a taste which will survive the 
things that occasioned them.” 
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THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


R. SIDNEY LOW writes an article in the 
Nineteenth Century which he calls ‘If the 
House of Commons were Abolished,” but which is 
really a demonstration that the House of Commons is 
really being abolished without any one noticing it. 
He argues with considerable ingenuity that if it were 
abolished the government of the country would go 
on with very little alteration. The gist of his paper 
is contained in the following paragraph : 

‘The most important of the functions of the House 
of Commons, according to all the text books and 
theories of the Constitution, are these : 

‘1, Legislation. 

‘©2. Administration and executive control. 

‘**3. Financial policy and management. 

‘‘4, The discussion of abuses and the redress of 
grievances. 

‘5. The appointment of Ministers. 

‘6, The testing and selection of public men in 
debate. 

“It is impossible to maintain that the House of 
Commons still retains its old and theoretical suprem- 
acy and efficiency in all these matters, or indeed 
in any of them. The Cabinet in the first place, the 
Caucus in the second, the Platform, the Press, Pub- 
lic Opinion, Society and other powers and influ- 
ences, have encroached on the domain of Parliament, 
and more particularly on that of the Lower Chamber, 
in one or other province, till now there is none in 
which the control of the House of Commons is abso- 
lute, and scracely one in which it has not largely 
abandoned the real, though not formal, authority and 
effective force to other hands.” 

By what means has this extraordinary decadence of 
the popular assembly been broughtabout? Mr. Low 
answers this question as follows? ‘‘ The comparative 
weakness and inutility of the House of Commons is 
due mainly to the increased power of the Cabinet, and 
to the position of members of Parliament as delegates 
directed to vote with the party according to the orders 
of the Caucus, rather than as representatives able to 
exercise an independent judgment.” 

It is natural that having succeeded in demostrating 
the gradual disappearance of the House of Commons 
as an effective force in the government of the coun- 
try, Mr. Low should conclude by asking whether 
anything could be done to mend matters. He re- 
plies, certainly there is one simple and practical ex- 
pedient by which, if it were adopted, ‘‘ the House of 
Commons would be, in fact, a Sovereign Assembly, 
and become, what it is not now, the real ruling ele- 
ment in the Constitution.” 

What is that expedient? Nothing more or less 
than that the members of the House of Commons 
should vote by ballot. If it did the power of the 
Caucus would wane, Ministers would cease to be 
despots, and M.P.’s would once more count for some- 
thing in the state. It is a very ingenious article, and 
there is a good deal more in it than many people 
would at first be inclined to admit. 


OF REVIEWS. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND HIS POLICY. 


HE Fortnightly publishes two articles entitled 
‘‘Foreign Views of Lord Rosebery.” The title 

is rather a misnomer. The most important part of 
the first article, by the Frenchman, is a discussion of 
the best method of constituting a Second Chamber ; 
the whole of the second article, by the German, is 
devoted to a demonstration that democracies cannot 
fight. Both subjects no doubt are important, but 
they can hardly be said to be views of Lord Rosebery. 


The Frenchman’s Key to the Mystery. 


The Frenchman, however, does give us some views 
of Lord Roseberry. He is M. Augustine Filon. He 
is puzzled by England’s Prime Minister, and in order 
to get some light as to his character he has read up 
his Pitt, and he thinks he has found in it the key with 
which to solve the mystery. Hesays: ‘‘ The most 
important sentence in the book, and the one which 
gives the keynote to the whole, is the sentence in 
which Lord Rosebery mocks at the ‘common and 
erreneous view’ that regards ‘ human nature as con- 
sistent and coherent. The fact is, that congruity is 
the exception, and that time and circumstance and 
opportunity paint with heedless hands and garish 
colors on the canvas of human life.’ ” 


WHAT THE FRENCH THINK OF HIM. 


M. Filon says that when Lord Rosebery first took 
office every one in France distrusted him, believing 
him to be aGerman. After a time they discovered 
that he was an Englishman—which he is not, as he is 
Scotch. They are stil! ill at ease about him. He says: 
‘‘ As a matter of fact, there is a great deal of admira- 
tion and a certain amount of sympathy in our feeling 
for him, but I am forced to admit that the early 
mistrust survives. He remains a psychological prob- 
lem, and every unsolved problem is disquieting.” 


KIND ADVICE IN THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


M. Filon then discusses several things, and returns, 
at the end of his article, to administer to Lord Rose- 
bery some advice as to his conduct and general be- 
havior if he is to win the approval of Frenchmen in 
general and M. Filon in particular, which of course 
is very kind of M. Filon. He says: ‘Lord Rose- 
bery knows the good-will of the French political 
world better than 1 do, and he will take care not to 
lose it. He has a chance of strengthening his posi- 
tion, of making his mark, and showing his real self 
after his long course of politic hesitation and diplo- 
macy, of giving proof of his character, now that he 
has given proof of his wit, of fixing upon a definite 
Liberal policy both at home and abroad, of holding 
to it, and, if necessary, of falling with it. He is at 
the turning-point of his political career, and it is he, 
not we, who must find the real Rosebery. To that 
end he must abandon the charming theory of the 
variable and manifold ego, which is nothing but a 
series of dissolving views ; he must revert to the good 
old doctrine which regarded a human being as a com- 
pact whole, a homogeneous and distinct personality, 
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‘consistent and coherent,’ and able to remember to-day 
both the deeds and the thoughts of yesterday. 
‘** NOBODY ASKED YOU, SIR,’ SHE SAID.” 

‘“‘ T cannot altogether divest myself of an old preju- 
dice derived from my early education in favor of the 
‘common and erroneous’ view. I mean the belief in 
personal identity, which appears to me the necessary 
condition of real responsibility. I may admire the 
man of many parts (Vhomme multiple), I may read his 
books, enjoy his wit and look with pleasure on his 
pictures, even when they represent Agincourt or 
Waterloo; but, if I were a business man, I should 
not choose him as my partner, and if I were a woman, 
Ishould not accept him asa husband. Moreover, if 
I were a nation, I should ask something more than 
words before I linked my fate with his.” 


The German’s Opinion. 

The German is Professor Delbriick of the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher. He begins grimly enough by say- 
ing that there isno German view of Lord Rosebery, 
because in Germany he is unknown. He is a mere 
party leader, but his policy, so far as it is understood 
in Germany, is regarded as impossible. That impos- 


sible policy is the alliance of Imperialism and Radi- 
calism, which in Germany is universally expected to 
result in a great catastrophe for England. 


NO WAR, NO EMPIRE. 

The following passages are interesting as indicat- 
ing the German view of English parties and English 
policy : “‘ There can be no imperial policy where there 
is in the last resort no possibility of waging a great 
war. The very first condition of such a policy is an 
adequate military equipment, and such an equipment 
is not yet compatible with Radical principles. The 
Athens of Pericles proved this in the past ; it has been 
proved anew by the France of to-day. England is 
not now supposed to be in a condition to meet 
any serious political crisis like the wars against 
Louis XIV, the Seven Years’ War, or the gigantic 
struggle with Napoleon. The England of earlier 
days survived because it was an _ aristocracy. 

Public opinion—or the people, if you like— 
were not altogether powerless in the eighteenth 
century, but they could not be said to rule. Lord 
Rosebery, on his first assumption of power, declared, 
both in theory and in practice, for Imperialism. He 
made his confession of faith, too, as to the essence of 
such a policy in the phrase, ‘ the best foreign minis- 
ter is a mute minister.’ But in the end his Radical 
principles will not fail to be the ruin of his Imperial- 
ism. At this moment the Radicals are directing all 
their energies against the Upper House; and if, by 
some means or other, they can succeed in destroying 
it, they will proceed to the breaking up of large es- 
tates. When both these pillars are gone Conserva- 
tism will have lost its hold in England. 

“Take away the great Conservative party from 
English political life, and discipline among the Radi- 
cals will inevitably go with it. Probably a Radical 
England would see the rise of a party which would 
brook no imperial policy at all, and which would in- 


gratiate itself with the masses by promising them the 
utmost economy in naval and military expenditure. 
Because a Radical England would not be ready for a 
great war, Germany holds that Lord Rosebery’s pro- 
gramme of ‘ Radicalism with Imperialism’ is a prac- 
tical impossibility.” 


MORE GOSSIP BY SIR EVELYN WOOD. 


IR EVELYN WOOD'S charming reminiscences 

of his boyhood in the trenches before Sebastopol 

are continued in the Fortnightly, but not concluded. 

When they are reprinted they will form a very de- 

lightful volume of stories about the last great Euro- 

pean war, which will be a universal-favorite espe- 
cially with boys. 

His pages teem with adventures personal and other- 
wise. Take, for example, this story of how he was 
frozen tight in a battery : 

*‘In the second week of December, I went to sleep 
in the twenty-one-gun battery about 8 P. M.,when it was 
freezing, and I was more anxious to get out of the 
wind than into a dry spot. The wind dropped and 
it rained about 2 A. M., when, although I felt I was 
getting wet, I was too tired to rise. When I tried to 
do so just before daylight, I could not move, the 
water having frozen around me, for with the coming 
day the temperature had fallen. My comrades car- 
ried me back, and putting hot bottles to my feet and 
around my body, with loving care and attention saved 
me from frost-bite.” 

Notwithstanding this experience he maintains 
that: ‘‘The climate of the Crimea, though more 
variable, is but little more inclement than that of the 
North of England.” 

The frightful destruction of life was due, not to 
the exceptional ferocity of the elements, but to the 
scandalous lack of provision on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government. He says: ‘England gave its lit- 
tle army, however, neither enough food, clothing, 
nor even medicines, We did not understand feeding 
men, and animals fared still worse.” 

In proof of ,this assertion his pages literally bristle 
with ghastly-stories of cruel privations heroically 
borne, which no patriot can read without mingled 
pride and shame. Speaking of the failure of the 
Commissariat Department, he says: ‘Supply by 
contract failed in two great wars during the last 
thirty-five years, and it is unlikely we shall during 
war trust to such a system in future; but unless our 
commissariat officers buy during peace they will not 
know their business in war. Direct purchasers 
should, I think, be the rule at all large military sta- 
tions.” 

His article abounds with homely pictures of the 
reality of war; as, for instance, the following: 
‘“*Few men till late in December had more than cne 
shirt, which they had worn incessantly day and 
nigut for weeks. During the last week of October, 
when the days were pleasantly warm, our soldiers 
tried to wash their only shirt, and every afternoon in 
the trenches the covering parties might be seen pick- 
ing vermin of all kinds from their garments. 








THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
ROM the January Century we have selected Pro- 
fessor Noah Brooks’ paper, called ‘Glimpses of 
Lincoln in War Time,” to quote from in the ‘' Leading 
Articles.” 

A rather unusual article, and a very prettily illustrated 
one, is made on the subject of ‘* Festivals in American 
Colleges fur Women.” Ladies who respectively represent 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley and other of the American 
woman colleges, write short essays telling of the observ- 
ances, fétes and celebrations of their almae matres. The 
editor calls attention to the difference in the customs,—for 
instance, the college cries,—of the women’s institutions 
from those of our men’s colleges. Mr. Gilder says: 

‘“‘ there is every reason that .n institutions for women 
esthetic culture should proceed along such lines, for in 
the hands of women especially rests the gentler side of life. 
If the love and art of grace and beauty are not with them, 
where shall these qualities be found? In all parts of the 
country is to be noticed of late years an increase of inter- 
est in gay and beautiful pageants, of one sort or another, 
on land or water. Women have in these a great part, 
and this new tendency in our rather hard and strained 
American life is surely one to be cultivated at school, in 
our homes and in our communities.” 

Mr. Hiram 8S. Maxim, who has been for several years 
very much in evidence as an inventor in the field of aérial 
navigation, tells in this number of the Century about a 
new flying machine. He describes, with very detailed 
cuts and diagrams and figures, this new aéroplane, which 
is propelled by steam, by a motor, in the construction of 
which steel plays a most important part. It is interest- 
ing to note that Professor Maxim finds aluminum de- 
cidedly inferior to steel, weight for weight. In the 
experiment with this flying machine,—which was about 
one hundred and five feet wide, over all, with an area of 
the planes used amounting to four thousand square feet, 
—a speed of thirty-six or thirty-seven miles an hour was 
achieved, and the total weight of the machine, with 
water, fuel and three men on board, is little less than 
eight thousand pounds ; the total lifting effort ten thou- 
sand pounds ; the screws made between three hu:dred 
and seventy-five and four hundred turns per minute ; and 
the fuel used was naphtha. ‘ At the time of writiny, the 
machine is practically finished, but in order to continue 
the experiments it appears to me that it will be necessary 
to obtain a very large and level field completely free 
from trees and houses, where experiments can be made 
in manoeuvring the machine. I do not consider it saf3 
to attempt free flight directly from a railway track with 
a great number of very large trees in every direction ; 
the slightest hesitancy in manipulating the rudders, or 
the least mistake, might prove disastrous. What is re- 
quired is to experiment with the machine running very 
near the ground, in fact almost touching it ; and not 
until one has complete control of the machine should high 
or completely free flight be attempted. A suitable field 
for conducting these experiments is not easy to obtain in 
England, and is certainly not to be found near London.” 

Professor Maxim much deplores the great waste of time 
and resources which the French made in experimenting 
with balloon flying-machines, which were on an entirely 
wrong principle, as the aéroplanists of to-day consider. 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


N the January Harper’s there is a paper by Henry 

Cabot Lodge called ‘‘Shakespeare’s Americanisms,” 

which we have quoted from among the ‘Leading Arti- 
cles.” 

In this number of Harper’s, which is quite an attractive 
one, Mr. Lodge’s paper is the only one that goes much 
beyond the merely entertaining values, unless it be Mr. 
Janvier’s very readable ‘* New York Slave Traders,” and 
Alfred Parson’s description of Japan’s great mountain, 
Fujisan—the last illustrated by the writer’s exquisite 
wash drawings. Then, in the ‘‘ Editor’s Study,” there is 
Mr. Charles W. Warner’s tribute to Dr. Holmes, given 
with no uncertain words of praise and love. Mr. Warner 
thinks the present generation is perhaps unable to be 
critically just to Dr. Holmes on account of itsadmiration. 
‘¢* Dear Dr. Holmes,’ is what it said, and never ‘ Poor Dr. 
Holmes,’ a term with which it is often obliged to qualify 
its admiration of men of genius.” Mr, Warner says: 

‘Dr. Holmes is called an optimist. That was his tem- 
perament. He regarded the future without anxiety and 
the past without bitterness. He had his share of grief 
and sorrow and bereavement, but these he had not the 
egotism to inflict upon the world. He was an optimist, 
but his perceptions of life were perfectly clear, and hu- 
morously true. He did not lack at all the power of dis- 
cernment necessary to sharp criticism, but he liked to 
think well of his fellows, and he wanted their love. He 
had a nimble enough satirical wit and asharp pen, but he 
was exceedingly reluctant to hurt the feelings of any 
human being. He enjoyed running his pen through what 
was to him a hateful dogma, but he didn’t wish to stick it 
through anybody’s heart. In his contemplation of the 
past there was hardly a strain of melancholy, rather a 
feeling of tenderness for what was still dear.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel, which began in the Decem- 
ber number under the title ‘‘ The Simpletons,” is con- 
tinued in this January issue with a changed 1 ame, owing 
to the fact that the author’s attention was called to the 
similarity of the first title with another English work of 
fiction. The story nowruns under the name, ‘‘ Hearts In- 
surgent.” The other story features of the number are the 
first chapter of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ three part 
novel, ‘‘The Princess Aline”—which takes us again into 
the New York ‘high life” that this young writer has 
observed so successfully—and Sarah Orne Jewett’s story, 
“A War Debt.” 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the January Scribner's we have selected Robert 

Grant’s article on ‘‘ Income,” and Maud Ballington 

Booth’s on the ‘‘ Salvation Army at Work,” to be reviewed 
as ‘“‘ Leading Articles.” * 

Perhaps it is in general introduction to the history of 
the past twenty-five years which Scribner's Magazine is 
promising to publish from the pen of President E. Benja- 
min Andrews, that the magazine this month contains a 
rather lengthy paper by Noah Brooks, on “ The Begin- 
nings of American Parties.” This paper covers the period 
from the adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 
doubtfully named “era of good feeling” which began 
about 1820. It is a plain statement of historical facts, 
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with an entire observation of impartiality, and is written 
in a clear style, which makes it valuable and readable, 
in addition to its intrinsic importance as a chapter of 
history. 

George Trumbull Ladd writes shrewdly on ‘‘ The Men- 
tal Characteristics of the Japanese.” He finds a varied 
contradictoriness in the distinguishing traits of this pe- 
culiar race—a contradictoriness which he traces to the 
existent situation in which the old ethnic convictions and 
impulses of the Japanese are covered over by “a thin 
crust of modern Western civilization.” ‘‘ United in a 
few controlling social and political sentiments, almost to 
the last man, the Japanese are yet unab‘e to form and 
hold together for more than a few months any consistent 
governmental policy, or to prevent their political parties 
from an endless splitting up and internal strife over 
minor points that should be compromised through the 
power of dominating conceptions and principles. Ob- 
viously and traditionally polite to the verge of obsequious- 
ness, they appear capable of the most extreme insolence ; 
flinging away life for trifles in their readiness to display 
a s@lf-sacrificing courage, they are—when judged by 
Anglo-Saxon standards—often guilty of the most culpa- 
ble meanness and cowardice. Having the most delicate 
zesthetical sensitiveness in certain directions, they are in 
other directions surprisingly oblivious to all sense of pro- 
portion and propriety. Out of the noblest sentiments 
and impulses, originate with them some of the most 
hideous of crimes. But all this is understood when once 
we agree to take the point of view suggested by ethnic 
psychology.” 

The literary feature of this excellent number is the first 
installment of George Meredith’s new novel, ‘‘ The Amaz- 
ing Marriage ”—a title which would fit handsomely the 
yellow backed novel of the cheap news stands. The very 


first paragraph, which is a long one, gives liberal promise 
of the marvelous eccentricities of style that endear Mere- 
dith to one part of the reading world, and make him a 
laughing stock with the rest. 


M’CLURE’S. 


ROM the January McClure’s we have reviewed two 
articles, Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s chapter in the life of 
Napoleon, and Miss Beatrice Harraden’s account of the 
birth of her famous story, ‘“‘Ships that Pass in the 
Night.” 

The many of us who have become enamored of Mr. 
Kipling’s jungle tales will be glad to see a new one in this 
number, “ Letting in the Jungle,” in which Baloo, the 
bear, Bagheera, the panther, Hathi, the wild elephant, 
Mowgli, the wolf-child, and the rest of the jungle folk, 
raze to the ground the village near their forest, with 
great slaughter and flight of the despised men, who smoke 
pipes, and otherwise “‘ play with their mouths.” 

Mr. E. J. Edwards contributes a short article on Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, in which he sketches the re- 
former’s relations with the political parties, with the 
Senate Investigating Committes>, and more especially 
with Mr. Goff. Mr. Edwards tells us that it was most 
largely due to Dr. Parkhurst’s influence that Mr. Goff 
refused the mayoralty candidacy, on the grounds that an 
acceptance might prevent a union of all the elements 
opposing Tammany, and because it was believed that Mr. 
Goff could be of better service as a renovator in the office 
of Recorder. 

Mr. Edwards, who is no contemptible critic of political 
and executive ability, calls Dr. Parkhurst ‘‘the moral 
ruler of New York, and pays a high tribute to his pru- 
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dence, foresight and energy as an organizer of the great 
movement which has recently defeated Tammany. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE January Cosmopolitan begins with two notable 
contributors in ‘ Ouida,” who writes a chapter in 
the ‘“‘Great Passions of History” series which this maga- 
zine is presenting, and in the late Professor Charcot, who 
tells of the achievements of a still greater scientist,—M. 
Louis Pasteur. Whatever one’s tastes and convictions 
may allow them to think of Ouida’s novels, no one can 
deny her charm of style and richness of thought ; her re- 
telling here of the tragic story of Paola and Francesca is 
rather the best of the ‘‘ Great Passions.” 

Professor Charcot is—or rather his article is, for the 
Professor is dead—uniformly enthusiastic over Pasteur’s 
career. He records the long list of the latter’s scientific 
triumphs, won by the keenest insight, and the most un- 
wearied energy and tenacity, and culminating in the in- 
oculation cure for rabies. 

‘Certainly there is none to whom our suffering human- 
ity owes a greater debt of gratitude. His services to it in 
the past and in the future are incredible. His labors have 
been so vast that one is disposed to doubt that they are the 
work of a single brain, and not the contribution of several 
generations. He is certainly the glory of his native land, 
but he is more, he is also the glory of the close of the 
nineteenth cerftury, and if it was still the usage to bestow 
upon an age the name of a single man, ours might justly 
be called the Age of Pasteur.” 

A serial novel begins in this number from that writer 
of capital stories, W. Clark Russell, who calls it “A 
Three-Stranded Yarn.” Albion W. Tourgée continues his 
“Story of a Thousand,” being the record of his regiment’s 
experience in the War, and there is a short story by 
Francois Coppée, ‘‘ The Christmas Bethrothal,” while the 
enterprising and versatile Mr. Edward W. Bok under- 
takes to tell why the young man of to-day doesn’t go to 
church. He considers it rather less the fault of the young 
man than of the preacher, to whom he gives some sug- 
gestions of what young men would care to hear, and he 
waives the question whether the church, aside from 
the preacher, is appropriately fulfilling.its mission. 


LIPPINCOTT’S, 


N the January Lippincott’s there is but little beyond 

the complete novel, ‘‘ The Waifs of Fighting Rocks,” 

by Captain Charles MclIlvane, and the several short 
stories. 

Elizabeth F. Seat, writing on ‘‘ Christmas Customs and 
Superstitions,” gives the menu of an old-fashioned Yule 
Tide dinner. It seems rather formidable, with our de- 
generate present day digestive apparatus : 

‘* First course, sixteen full dishes : ‘a shield of brawn, 
with mustard ; a boiled capon ; boiled beef; a rosted 
chine of beef; a neat’s tongue, rosted ; a pig, rosted; 


‘baked chewets ; a goose, rosted ; a swan, rosted ; a turkey, 


rosted ; a haunch of venison, rosted ; a kid witha pudding 
inside; a pasty of venison; an olive pye ; a couple of 
capons ; a custard.’ 

“To these add ‘sallets, fricases, quelque choses, and 
devised paste,as many dishes more to make the full 
service thirty-two dishes,’ which the housewife is admon- 
ished is ‘as much as can conveniently stand on one table 
and in one mess, and after this manner you may propor- 
tion your second and third courses, holding fullness in 
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one-half of the dishes, and show on the other which will 
be both frugal in the splendor, contentment to the guest, 
and pleasure to the beholder.’ ” 

Calvin D. Wilson tells about shooting and eating ‘‘ The 
Ducks of the Chesapeake,” and celebrates the charms of 
the aristocratic canvas-back. He has his readers know 
that, even at the shore, where the backwoods pot hunters 
shoot them, these royal birds bring from $5 to $6 per 
pair. By the time they reach London $25 a pair must be 
paid forthem. Such notabilities as the Prince of Wales and 
Bismarck have received them direct from Havre de Grace 
as presents. Ward McAllister two years ago ordered one 
hundred pair of canvas backs from the shore at a cost of 
$5.25 a pair. One famous New York hotel advertises on 
its bill of fare a service of canvas backs for two for $25. 
It really seems a pity to kill such valuable creatures as 
this. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


N another department we have reviewed Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s article in the January number on “The 
Triumph of. Japan.” ‘Some Historic Landmarks of 
London,” by John Gennings, is an illustrated article of 
much interest; the Tower, Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s and the Church of All Hallows, are among the 
landmarks described. Modern London life (in the East 
End) is sketched in an article by Miss Moody, who writes 
from personal experience in mission work® 

In ** ihe Worid’s Debt to Chemistry,” Prof. H. B. Corn- 
wall, of Princeton, describes many practical applications 
of the science, showing the relations of chemical dis- 
covery to industrial progress. 

Prof. R. G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, con- 
tributes to the “‘ Required Reading” of the Chautauqua 
course a study of Scott’s ‘*‘ Monastery,” which is exhaust- 
ive and critical without being dry. 

‘* Famous Revivalists of the United States” (illustrated 
by portraits of a dozen of them) discusses the personalities 
of the foremost men now engaged in evangelical work in 
this country. The writer, Mr. S. Parkes Cadman, has 
performed his task with discrimination and sympathy. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE January New England Magazine, true to home 

products, prints a long article on Burlington, Vt., 

which attempts to enumerate the educational advantages 
and beauties of that sturdy old New England town. 

Helen Leah Reade writes on Radcliffe College in a clear 
and discriminating article, and recommends earnestly 
that any money which can be obtained should be applied 
to the establishing of scholarships or fellowships in that 
institution. Every year promising students are turned 
away because they cannot themselves afford to bear the 
whole expense of education at Cambridge. As to the ex- 
cellent work done by this institution, Miss Reade points 
out that of twenty-two girls who last June were gradu- 
ated as the first class of Radcliffe, ten received their de- 
grees magna cum laude and three cum laude. Nearly 
two-thirds of the students live in Cambridge or Boston, a 
somewhat significant fact in an estimate of the influence 
which the Annex exerts. 

In “* A Chapter of Alaska,” C. E Cabot tells some inter- 
esting things about the habits of the seals. ‘The male 
seals begin to land in May, the whole herd following in 
increasing numbers, staying until November, when they 
return to the deep waters and remain until the next 
spring. During these months on land, if the mothers are 
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killed in their brief absences from their young necessary 
to obtain food for themselves, the young seals perish. 
The males while on land partake of no food, subsisting 
entirely on the store of fat and oil laid up in their blubber 
through the winter season, when they annually return to 
feed in the open waters between the islands and the main 
land. It is in these waters alone that an amount of food 
is found of fish and of marine life necessary to sustain 
them for the ensuing season. Some conception of the vast 
quantity of animal life which exists in these waters may 
be obtained from the knowledge that each of the five 
million seals that leave the islands to feed requires at least 
six pounds of fish per day,—thirty million pounds of food 
daily forall. It is on their passage through and near 
these straits that the seals have been wantonly slaught- 
ered by raiders who hunted them in vessels. 

“The full-grown male seal weighs between two and 
three hundred pounds; the full-grown female, about 
eighty pounds. Never more than one seal is produced at 
a birth, its weight being about five pounds.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N another department we have quoted from Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow’s review of Benjamin Jones’ book on ‘Co- 
operative Production.” 

Havelock Ellis makes a map of France, but, instead of 
geographical localities, he marks thereon only the names 
of men—in all, over one hundred and fifty of the most 
illustrious Frenchmen of the last five centuries. He tells 
us about the distribution of these names in an article 
which he calls ‘‘ The Genius of France.” A man’s name is 
placed on the map not necessarily at his birthplace, but 
where there is reason to believe he had sent down his 
deepest ancestral roots. Those geniuses of mixed ances- 
try, like Dumas, George Sand and Zola, and all Parisians, 
are omitted. One of the striking generalities which Mr. 
Ellis is able to make from this data is the almost total 
absence of men of genius from the interior of France. 
This historiographer of genius finds that the great names 
on the map range themselves into certain well-defined 
groups: The Breton group, the large Norman group, the 
Flemish group, etc., and these he takes up and discusses 
in turn. 

Professor John Trowbridge, writing on ‘‘ the Want of 
Economy in the Lecture System,” realizes the innate 
fondness in the human breast for lecturing and for being 
lectured. He sees, however, a distinct loss in the clearly 
intellectual classes of lectures. ‘ The necessity of attend- 
ing at least one course of lectures may be said to have 
haunted the Puritan conscience as late as 1866,” but now 
there are few towns in America in which courses of se- 
rious lectures are attended. What is needed, Professor 
Trowbridge thinks, is accompanying laboratory work, 
some practice in looking up cases, or some method of in- 
vestigation. ‘*A lecture in science, with illustrations 
and experiments, requires at least two hours of prepara- 
tion on the part of the professor. In the course of this 
arduous work, the latter is doing exactly what the student 
who is to hear the lecture should do in order to appre- 
ciate it. The professor does all the work, and the minds 
of his listeners, not being prepared as his has been, are 
not in a receptive state, and the amount of instruction 
that is assimilated is vanishingly small.” 

The important purely literary feature of this month's 
Atlantic is the short story which begins it, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, which she calls ‘* A Singular Life.” Fol- 
lowing this there is an essay of very philosophical quality 
by John H. Denison, on ‘‘ The Survival of the American 
Type,” 
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THE FORUM. 
HE discussion of the ‘‘ Baltimore plan” of currency 
reform by Mr. Hepburn, Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
autobiographical notes, Chancellor Canfield’s study of 
alleged Western discontent and Mr. W. R. ‘Thayer's ‘‘ New 
Story-Tellers and the Doom of Realism,” are reviewed in 
another department. 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge, writing on ‘‘ The Death of the 
Czar and the Peace of Europe,” takes an optimistic view 
of the immediate future. He says: ‘‘ There is no safety 
in predicting any turn in a game in which a youthful 
monarch holds a strong hand ; but, though many rumors 
have been running around about the new Czar, Nicholas 
II, there seems no probability of his undertaking any 
inflammable réle. Russia has so much more to gain by 
peace than war. Barely a third of her army has the new 
small-bore rifle, and it will be two years before the other 
regiments are so equipped. Her revenues are none too 
great. Russia needs her money for the trans-Siberian 
railway ; and she ought not to blow it out of the mouths 
of big guns. No doubt there is tension in many of the 
international relations ; but that is always present ; and 
diplomats are growing more reasonable. It is probable 
that what has been said of the character of Nic'olas is in 
the main true ; and this should lead him to follow in the 
footsteps of his illustrious father and make Russia still 
the dictator of peace.” 

In discussing the question, ‘‘ May a Man Conduct His 
Business as He Please ?” Col. Carroll D, Wright puts sev- 
eral others: ‘‘The employer or the employe may firmly 
believe that there is nothing in his conduct which war- 
rants the interference of the public ; but, if the public is 
subjected to great loss, to great inconvenience. to paralysis 
of trade, should not the individual who precipitates the 
difficulty be held responsible and accountable to the 
power which enables him to conduct his busi..ess or to 
perform his labor at all? And especially, when organized 
capital asks of the State peculiar privileges, under special 
acts or charters, and at the same time asks that individ- 
uals contributing capital be relieved from responsibility 
of the person, does not the question which has been sug- 
gested come with still greater force? And is not the 
answer that the State shall interfere made with greater 
emphasis ?” 

Mr. Price Collier contributes a comparative study of 
the reading habits of Englishmen and of Americans. 
“England has nothing like the number of averagely well- 
read men that one finds in America ; but America has 
nothing like the number of thoroughly well-read, widely- 
traveled, highly trained men in politics, and in all the 
professions, that one finds here. In America there is a 
widespread education of the hare ; in England there is, 
confined to narrow limits, the education of the tortoise, 
and there is a fable that the world is poised upon the 
back of a tortoise !” 

Mr. Glen Miller has no fear least polygamists should 
control the new State of Utah ; the community, he says, 
is now in complete harmony with American thought 
and institutions. 

A Brahman and a missionary discuss Christian missions 
in India from their respective points of view. Their 
articles form a continuation of the debate started im the 
Forum some months ago, and it cannot be said that the 
bewildered reader is much better able now than at first 
to form a judicious opinion as to the matters in contro- 
versy. 

Dr. Jane Elizabeth Robbins, head worker in t e New 
York College Settlement, in an article on ‘‘ Charity that 
Helps and other Charity,” records a number of instances 
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of kindness and self-denial occurring among the very 
poor. Dr. Robbins says of the rich man asking what he 
can do for the relief of suffering: ‘‘ Let him give not 
alms but himself, and the wisdom comes with the 
giving.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE article by ex-Senator Wace Hampton entitled 

‘* Brigandage on Our Railroads,” the review of our 

national financial experiments by Comptroller Eckels, the 

account of the Salvation Army’s work by Professor 

Briggs, and Mr. Henry White’s suggestions as to consular 

reform, receive attention in our department of ‘‘ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

Mgr. Satolli contributes an exhaustive study of the 
Catholic school system in Rome, discussiug under separate 
heads the elementary and high schools, other scholastic 
institutions, the discipline and results attained, and the 
expenses for instruction. Mgr. Satolli shows that the 
Papacy spends annually, for the maintenance of its school 
system in Rome, upward of 1,000,000 lire, and that under 
the wise direction of the Cardinal Vicar and the special 
commissioners appointed for the purpose the educational 
requirements of all classes of people in the Italian capital 
are provided for in Catholic schools. 

Writing of Dr. Holmes and his work, Senator Lodge 
seems chiefly impressed by the wonderful flexibility and 
versatility of the poet-scientist’s miad. Dr. Holmes had 
one marked personal trait; which Mr. Lodge does not 
overlook. ‘*He was in the best sense a citizen of the 
world, of broad and catholic sympathies. But he was 
first and before that an American and a citizen of the 
United States, and this fact is at once proof and reason 
that he was able to do work which has carried delight 
to many people of many tongues, and which has won him 
a high and lasting place in the great literature of the En- 
glish-speaking people.” 

Adjutant-General Ruggles makes the following recom- 
mendation concerning an increase of our standing army : 
“Tt thus appears that 5,500 men should be immediately 
added to the present enlisted force of 25,000, which would 
bring it to the standard of 30,500, or 500 in excess of that 
at which, after reduction, it was established twenty-four 
years ago. These men would be combatants. The cost 
of additional men is moderate. The cost of a private 
soldier for pay, subsistence and clothing is $272 per year. 
For this increased force there will be required an incon- 
siderable number of additional officers to replace those 
who were discharged as supernumeraries in the reduction 
of 1870. They can be furnished by the promotion of 
faithful officers of long service who have grown gray in 
the lower grades, and by filling the few vacancies at the 
foot of the list from graduates of the Military Academy, 
by promotion of worthy men from the ranks, or by ap- 
pointments from civil life.” 

Sergius Stepniak, considering the probable effect of the 
Czar’s death on the peace of Europe, affirms that the 
danger of war lies with Germany, rather than with 
Russia, whose alliance with France is now stronger than 
ever. 

The meaning of the recent elections is discussed by the 
chairmen of the Congressional committees. Chairman 
Babcock holds that tlie people voted to restore the Re- 
publican party to power because they believed that party 
stood for good money, protection, reciprocity and Ameri- 
can prosperity. “Chairman Faulkner, on the other hand, 
is confident that McKinleyism is a thing of the past, that 
tariff reform has been advanced, and that protection, for 
protection’s sake, has secured few, if any, converts. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


*HEODOR BARTH has an article on ‘‘The Three 
‘T Chancellors,” which is really devoted to a eulogy of 
Caprivi, a narrative of his four years’ rule, and explana- 
tions as to his overthrow. Speaking of the late Chancel- 
lor, Mr. Barth says : ‘‘Such a type of character is, I think, 
peculiar toGermany. A sense of duty, fostered by mili- 
tary and bureaucratic traditions, developing itself nobly 
and purely under the influences of a laborious life and 
scanty means; a mental adaptability which enables its 
owner to master the intricacies of every kind of work, 
without loss of independence and originality of thought ; 
a lofty standard of honor from which all the temptations 
of personal gain and petty ambition glance off harmlessly ; 
and a philosophic indifference to outward show—this pe- 
culiar combination of qualities is hardly to be met with 
out of Germany, but even here it rarely reaches such a 
perfect development as in the case of Count Caprivi.” 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S STORY. 

Mr. Montagu describes the experience of a war artist 
chiefly during the Russo-Turkish war. The article con- 
cludes with an interesting anecdote: ‘‘ Asa Pasha in re- 
mote corners of Anatolia, I have assumed with equal suc- 
cess a very different réle. A scarlet fez, a many-colored 
turban, a sash of cardinal red, containing a goodly dis- 
play of weapons, together with an escort of dashing, if 
rather dirty, irregulars, whose spears glittered in the 
sunlight, giving one an importance undreamt of in pro- 
saic England. Ihada curious rencontre once with an- 
other Pasha, whose brilliant personal get-up and that of 
his retinue threw myself and followers completely into 
the shade. As we passed each other that mighty man 
salaamed to his saddle-cloth, while I, in a moment of for- 
gotfulness, saluted. Then astrange far-away look came 
into that Pasha’s face, as, with a broad grin and an Irish 
accent, he said : ‘Eh, but yer forgot tosalaam, Montagu, 
yer forgot to salaam !’ and the next moment I had dis- 
covered that magnificent horseman to be my old friend 
Edmund O’Donovan,.the brilliant ‘Special’ of the Daily 
News, who, it will be remembered, afterward lost his life 
while representing the interests of that paper with the 
army of Hicks Pasha in Egypt.” 

A PLEA FOR MUNICIPAL PAWNSHOPS. 


Mr. Robert Donald transfers from London, of which 
he is editor, to the New Review his cogent plea for munici- 
pal pawnshops. He says: ‘The following shows the 
different treatment extended to poor borrowers in the 
leading capitals of Europe. A loan of 2 shillings 6 pence 
for one week pays interest per annum as follows: Paris, 
0; Madrid, 6; Brussels, 7; Berlin, 12 ; London, 260.” 

The extent to which the poor of London are plundered 
by the pawnshops justifies Mr. Donald’s plea for an im- 
provement. This, he thinks, can best be done by putting 
all the pawnshops under the municipality. ‘‘ There are 
many reasons why pawnshops would be more economi- 
cally managed under municipal control than under pri- 
vate ownership. . There would be a decided advantage in 
having branches all over the city. Valuable articles 
pledged in one quarter would pay for small loans in poor 
districts. The smallest pawns do not pay the pawn- 
broker, even although he does charge his 100 per cent. 
Supervision would not be ess expensive under the County 
Council than at present. The officers would require to 
be well paid, as the success of the institution would 
mainly depend on their loyalty to the system and their 
method of valuation. There would be considerable scope 
for economy in the matter of rent. It would not be 
necessary to have anything like six hundred pawnshops.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for December is some- 
what too metaphysical to be a popular number. 
Emma Maria Caillard’s paper on “The Knowledge of 
Good and Evil,” and Professor Seth’s second paper on 
‘““The Theory of the Absolute” may be very valuable but 
they are ‘‘ cavia:e to the general.” 
THE CARRYING TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


Mr. Mulhall has one of his fascinating papers from 
which an endless number of statistics can be gleaned of 
really remarkable interest. For instance, speaking of the 
mercantile marine, Mr. Mulhall says: ‘The main facts 
to be borne in mind in connection with the carrying trade 
on the high seas are these: 1, That we possess 56 per 
cent. of the carrying power of the world; 2, that the 
trade between Great Britain and her Colonies is growing 
much more rapidly than the general commerce of the 
world ; 3, that our seamen carry more merchandise per 
man than those of other nations, and four times as much 
as the British seaman of 1860 ; 4, that our annual loss by 
shipwreck is only half that of other nations, as compared 
with tonnage afloat.” 

Passing on he considers the railways, in which Mr. 
Mulhall says: ‘The life of a locomotive is fifteen years, 
during which time it will run 240,000 miles, carry 600,000 
tons, or 1 000,000 passengers, and earn $300,000 ; its ordi- 
nary power is 300-horse, and its first cost $10,000. The 
number of locomotives at work is 110,000, representing an 
approximate value of $1,000,000,000, while that of the 
shipping of all nations is about $1,100,000,000. 

He calculates that the railways give employment to 
2,394,000 people, while shipping only employs 705,000. 

WALTER PATER, 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s character sketch of Walter Pater, 
whom he knew intimately and whom he reveres highly, 
is a very brilliant and interesting piece of literary work- 
manship. He says: ‘Pater, as a human being, illus- 
trated by no letters, by no diaries, by no impulsive un- 
burdenings of himself to associates, will grow more and 
more shadowy. But it has seemed well to preserve, while 
still they are attainable, some of the external facts about 
a writer whose polished and concentrated work has al- 
ready become part of the classic literature of England, 
and who will be remembered among the writers of this 
age when all but a few are forgotten.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

An anonymous writer tells the story of Caprivi’s fall. 
The writer says that the cause was entirely a personal 
one, and was owing to the susceptibility of the emperor 
to any encroachments upon his resolutions The Cologne 
Gazette had insisted that Count Eulenberg must go, be- 
fore the Emperor had announced his decision on the sub- 
ject. The article was not inspired by Caprivi, but the 
Chancellor saw that the Emperor did not wish to shut 
the door definitely on Eulenberg’s policy, to which 
Caprivi could not consent. Seeing this, he thought it 
better to retire at once, and therefore he declared that he 
could not disapprove of the article in question, although 
he had had nothing to do with it. Thereupon he resigned, 
and Prince Hohenlohe took his place. 

W. M. Conway tells with a graphic pen the story of the 
fall of the mountain of the Plattenbergkopf in the Canton 
of Glarus, which buried part of the village of Elm in Sep- 
tember, 1881. One hundred persons were buried beneath 
the falling mountain. Karl Blind sets forth in a brief 
paper the reasons for believing that the French have no 
foundation in truth or in treaty right for their claim to 
Madagascar. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
“THE Nineteenth Century closes the year with an 
excellent number, from which we make copious 
extracts elsewhere. 
‘“WHY I AM NOT AN AGNOSTIC.” 

Professor Max Miiller maintains that he is not an Ag- 
nostic, and cannot call himself one. To him the purely 
mechanical theory of the evolution of the universe from 
protoplasm without a directing mind is unthinkable. He 
says: ‘I cannot help seeing order, law, reason or Logos 
in the world, and I cannot account for it by merely ex post 
events, call them what you like—survival of the fittest, 
natural selection, or anything else. Anyhow, this Gnosis 
is to me irresistible, and I dare not therefore enter the 
camp of the Agnostics under false colors. I am not aware 
that on my way to this Gnosis I have availed myself of 
anything but the facts of our direct consciousness, and 
the conclusions that can be logically deduced from them. 
Without these two authorities I do not feel bound to ac- 
cept any testimony, whether revealed or unrevealed. 

‘“‘Tf Agnosticism excludes a recognition of an eternal 
reason pervading the natural and the moral world, if to 
postulate a rational cause for a rational universe is called 
Gnosticism, then Iam a Gnostic, and a humble follower 
of the greatest thinkers of our race from Plato and the 
author of the Fourth Gospel to Kant and Hegel.” 


SEND THE SKELETON BACK TO THE CUPBOARD. 


Mr. H. D. Traill has a rather amusing paper entitled 
‘‘ About the Skeleton.” He insists that in order to pay 
homage to realism our recent dramatists have been too 
determined to drag the skeleton from the cupboard. But 
he maintains realism is as much violated by the prepoas- 
terous prominence of the skeleton as by its determined 
concealment by the older dramatists: ‘‘In each and all 
of them realism only prevails to the extent of creating 
the skeleton and letting him out of thecloset. As soonas 
it comes to disposing of him realism at once gives way to 
idealism, with a marked preference for disagreeable 
ideals. The skeleton of the stage is allowed or encour- 
aged to execute a dance of death among the dramatis 
persone, dealing destruction with every caper of its flesh- 
less limbs. The skeleton of real life is invariably locked 
up in the closet again with all possible despatch. But if 
this is so—if in causing the skeleton to execute the dance 
of death instead of locking him up again in the closet, he 
is acting in obedience, not to an inexorable law of truth, 
but to a mere principle of artistic selection, then how can 
he evade the awkward question—Is it so imperatively 
necessary to introduce a skeleton at all ?” 

THE DECAY OF BOOKSELLING. 


Mr. David Scott maintains that unless things change 
for the better, bookselling in Kngland will soon become 
an extinct art. People read newspapers, magazines, 
skim books from the circulating library, or use the free 
library. The result is that booksellers of the old sort are 
dying out. He suggests that as a means of reviving the 
almost extinct practice of buying books, publishers should 
bring out books at reasonable prices, as they do in 
France : 

‘Surely if novels can be published at popular prices, 
why not the better class of literature? A new class of 
book buyers would come into existence. The question 
naturally arises, ‘How far should the net system be 
adopted ?’? My own opinion is that it should be applied 
to every copyright book. The non-copyright books can 
be left to take care of themselves and confided to the 
tender mercies of the free lances in the publishing trade 
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who fight for the honor of issuing them.” His last sug- 
gestion is that the net price system should be generally 


adopted. 
WANTED—AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE ! 


Sir John Colomb discusses the moral of the recent 
Ottawa Conference from the point of view of one who is 
hostile to the claims of the British colonies to readjust 
the Imperial tariff for the protection of colonial indus- 
tries, agriculture, of course, being the chief. What he 
asks is that an Imperial conference should be summoned 
to look after the first of all Imperial interests, naval 
supremacy : ‘The common welfare of the Empire de- 
mands the assured supremacy of the sea. To sufficiently 
satisfy that demand two things are required: 1. An 
adequate Imperial Fund. 2. The Imperial machinery to 
administer that fund which will command the confidence 
of all the contributing portions of the Empire.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for December, the first issue 

for which the new editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, is 
responsible, is a very creditable number. We notice else- 
where the foreign views of Lord Rosebery, Sir Evelyn 
Wood's ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and Dr. Roose on ‘‘ The Spread 


of Diphtheria.” 
R. L. STEVENSON’S GOSPEL, 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn contributes a critical study of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He says: ‘Mr. Stevenson 
preaches in art the gospel of technical thoroughness, a 
lesson familiar enough in France, but necessary in Eng- 
land. Like all masters of technical skill, he has the de- 
sire to impart what is communicable in his own cunning 
—to found aschool. And he has done it ; one has only to 
look round and see that. He has done for Enghsh fiction 
what Tennyson did for English verse ; he has raised the 
standard of contemporary workmanship; but, unlike 
Tennyson, he has done it by precept no less than by ex- 
ample. Admirable critic as he is, he is most instructive 
when he writes concerning his own work and methods.” 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA, 


Mr. M. R. Davies, writing on “ Pekin, a Threatened 
City,” in the course of a gossipy description of that dirty 
capital, refers as follows to the Dowager Empress: ‘Of 
course, she is swindled and humbugged right and left by 
her army of understrappers, but she has her way, or 
fancies she has, and this amounts to the same thing in the 
end, while it satisfies all parties. It would be interesting 
to know exactly how far her hand appears in recent ac- 
tions. She is generally allowed to be an exceedingly 
clever and astute woman. She was at the head of affairs 
during the Taeping rebellion and during the war with 
France. It is said that she persists in dcing everything 
through the Emperor ; that she seldom allows herself to 
be seen ; that in receiving an audience she sits on one side 
of the screen, while the audience kneels on the other ; 
that she has the choosing of the ladies of the harem, and 
makes them skip on occasion ; that she sells appointments 
through the favorite eunuch of the court, and shares the 
proceeds with him. These are a few of the rumors dili- 
gently circulated about the influence and importance of 
the Empress Dowager. She probably inspires many of 
the Imperial comments on the official reports and acts.” 


THE METHODS OF MODERN 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in an article which is partly an 
essay upon modern historians, but which is chiefly a trib- 
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ute to the late Mr. Froude, thus sums up the method of 
modern historians: ‘* Macaulay believed that the great- 
ness of England was due to the patriotism and enlighten- 
ment of one party in the State, and he set himself down 
to write the history of that party ; Taine, listening as an 
invalid to the speeches of the Revolution contained in 
Buchez and Roux, divined the intellectual inferiority of 
the Jacobins, and projected an inquiry into the causes 
which had raised them into prominence. Carlyle wrotea 
prose epic; Froude an impassioned protest against the 
Papacy and the High Church movement: Guizot an 
analysis of the growth of civilization; the Bishop of 
Oxford an encyclopedic blue-book on Constitutional An- 
tiquities | Every method of approaching the past is jus- 
tifiable so long as it does not land you in misrepresenta- 


tion.” 
RUSSIAN POLICY IN THE BALKANS, 


Mr. Edward Dicey ventures to put in a feeble protest 
against the universal tribute which Europe has paid to 
the memory of the peace-keeper. He says that Alexan- 
der IIL might not have gone to war, but that he did not 
promote any anti-Russian development of autonomy in 
the Balkan peninsula. He says: ‘ Alike in Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, the influence of Russia throughout 
the reign of the late Czar has been steadily and actively 
exerted to hinder the progress of these states, so long as 
that progress is not in accordance with the theory that 
the Sclav countries of Southern Europe are to be mere 
satellites of Russia. Such, in brief, has been the policy 
pursued by the government of St. Petersburg under Alex- 
ander III, and I see no reason to suppose it will be mate- 
rially different under Nicholas IT.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


f be National Review for this month is a strong num- 
ber as regards both value and variety. Lord Salis- 
bury’s critique of Lord Rosebery’s plan and other princi- 
pal articles are noticed elsewhere. 
HOW BEST TO ATTACK PARIS. 
‘“The Next Siege of Paris” is the subject of a very 
interesting discussion by Mr. W. Laird Clowes. To invest 


the city would require a circuit of one hundred miles and 
anarmy of one million, four times as many men as in 
1871. Rations were then the chief difficulty inside ; but 
now, thanks to improved methods of preserving foods and 
pasteurizing milk “‘ it is difficult to believe that any future 
siege will last long enough to exhaust the huge accumu- 
lations” permanently in readiness. The line of approach 
to Paris from the east and northeast so bristles with fort- 
resses and intrenched camps that Mr. Clowes thinks it 
almost impracticable. He suggests that Germany might 
choose the sea as the nearest road to Paris. Her navy 
should now be strong enough to destrvy or shut up the 
moiety of the French fleet not required in the Mediterra- 
nean. She might send after her fleet a flotilla of crowded 
transports, and land her troops in the mouth of the Seine 
and find no fortresses worth mentioning between them 
and Paris. ‘‘ And then the French defense might proba- 
bly be broken with comparative ease,” under attack from 
before and behind. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


E regret to notice that Dr. Chapman, who has been 
so long connected with the Westminster Review, 
has passed away. The current number contains several 
articles, but none of very great interest. The most inter- 
esting paper in the number is that which describes how 
woman suffrage got itself established in New Zealand. It 
was passed by one vote only in the Upper House, where 
the Minister who introduced and voted for the bill spoke 
against it. It was treated as a huge joke, and was put in 
the forefront of the government programme in the hope 
that the Upper House would suffer by rejecting it The 
net effect of the woman’s vote.in the first election in 
which it was exercised was to emphasize the drift of pub- 
lic opinion. The writer, Mr. Norwood Young, thinks 
that women are like men, only more so, and that wo- 
men’s votes will generally be found on what is supposed 
to be the winning side. An anonymous writer suggests 
as an eirenikon to socialists and individualists that the 
very young and the very old should be treated by social- 
istic methods, while the strong and middle-aged should 
be allowed to take their stand on individualism. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 
’T"HE November numbers of the Revue de Paris are 
] scarcely up to their usual standard of excellence. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu sums up briefly the reign and person- 
ali y of the late Czar of Russia, and Gaston Paris con- 
tinues his account of the Provengal poet Frédéric Mistral. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


French readers must find almost a painful interest in 
Funck Brentano’s exhaustive article on the income tax, 
for it is the one means of raising public money against 
which the whole nation has determinately set its face, 
from the peasant, whose worldly goods are kept and 
added to in the traditional old stocking, to the wealthy 
stockholder, whose income fluctuates from day to day. 
According to M. Brentano, the tax, while causing the 
greatest inconvenience and annoyance, will make no real 
difference to the wealth of the whole country. and he 
points out triumphantly that in neither Great Britain, Ger- 
many nor Italy, in all of which countries excellent results 
have been achieved by means of this tax, has it solved 
the social question. Making a comparison between the 
rich man and the beggar, he points out that each on the 
whole pays out what he gets in. In place of the impét 


direct, M. Brentano, if we understand him truly, would 
prefer to see everything in the way of actual production 
taxed rather than individual incomes at one per thou- 
sand ; thus the workman who earned $200 a year would 
pay 20 cents, the small shopkeeper who turned over 
$3,000 a year about $1.25, and the great barrister or 
famous artist making his $100,000 a year, $100. M. Bren- 
tano carefully avoids pointing out the fact that, directly 
or indirectly, the French citizen, especially the landowner 
and peasant proprietor, is already exceedingly heavily 
taxed, and looks forward with horror to any increase of 
what is significantly called abroad imposition. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


M. Loir discusses at some length the armament of the 
naval reserve of France. Thanks mainly to the efforts of 
Admiral Gervais, the French navy is now inan extraor- 
dinarily efficient position ; each summer everything is 
put on a war footing, and both men and officers become 
thoroughly familiarized with their work ; during the 
winter months all is arranged on a reduced level, but can 
again be brought up to fullstrength in an incredibly short 
time. M. Loir considers that the naval war of the future 
willtake place in the Mediterranean. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S GERMAN SYMPATHIES. 


In an article headed ‘‘ General Grant and France,” Mr. 
Theodore Stanton attempts to disprove the generally 
credited idea that the great American soldier considered 
himself during the Franco-Prussian War the enemy of 
France and the moral ally of Germany; even Victor 
Hugo mentioned him with horror in his ‘‘ L’Année Ter- 
rible ;” and yet, according to Mr. Stanton, there was lit- 
erally a great deal of smoke without fire in the whole 
idea ; so far from disliking France, Grant was only prej- 
udiced against the Bonapartes. The often reiterated as- 
sertion that he had sent telegrams of felicitation to the 
German Kaiser after each Prussian victory in 1870-71, is, 
asserts Mr. Stanton, an absurd fiction. 


LOTTERIES AND ART. 


In the same number M. Serre makes an eloquent plea 
in favor of a larger yearly grant to the galleries and mu- 
seums of France, holding up as an example Great Britain, 
who subsidizes her National Gallery to the tune of $160,- 
000 a year ; and Germany, who allows the state galleries 
$100,000 a year; while in France the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Versailles and St. Germains divide between them 
the miserable income of $32,500! This is the reason why 
no important additions to French galleries are ever 
made, save in the way of private gifts by public-spirited 
donations. Many foreign schools are still unrepresented 
in the Louvre, which, it seems, lacks a Turner to this day. 
M. Serre proposes an issue of lottery bonds similar to 
that which met with so prompt a success during the 
Exhibition of 1889, and points out that in this fashion a 
really large sum might be raised to fo:m a permanent art 
fund. 

In the second number two novelists, the late Guy de 
Maupassant and Pierre Loti, ure given the first place. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Duc de Broglie continues his studies in diplomacy 
with an account of the Duc de Nivernais’ diplo- 
matic missions to Berlin (Austrian Alliance Treaty of 
1756). 
WHAT IS LUXURY? 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu discusses at some length, under the 
generic title of ‘‘Studies in Sociology,” the part which is, 
and should be, played by luxury in human life. ‘ There 
is nothing,” he observes shrewdly, ‘‘ more difficult to de- 
define that the word luxury ; what is a luxury to some is 
a necessity to others,” and he offers himself the following 
definitions: ‘*‘ Luxury consists in those superfluities 
which exceed what the general population in any given 
country and at any given time consider as essential, not 
only to their absolute needs of existence, but to those 
affecting decency and comfort.” The moralists and poli- 
ticians of all ages have joined with economists in con- 
sidering luxury a kidd of crime, and M. de Laveley de- 
clared that although luxury increases the love of the 
beautiful and ideal, it also strongly appeals both to the 
vanity and sensuality of human nature ; and Rousseau 
somewhat rashly asserted that if there were no luxury 
there would be no poverty. M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers 
that civilization and humanity would both lose much if 
all luxury were eliminated. 


‘*FROM RUSKIN TO PEARS’ SOAP.” 

M. de la Sizéranne continues in both numbers his really 
remarkable account of contemporary English art and 
painters. He defines Mr. Watts’ work as being essentially 
mythical art, and quotes a phrase lately used by the great 
painter toa friend: ‘‘I paint ideas, not objects.” 
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Mr. Holman Hunt is, according to the French critic, the 
English exponent of Christian art, and he tells the story 
of how the painter of “The Light of the World” went 
and worked in Palestine, quoting the following sentence 
written by Holman Hunt from Jerusalem to a friend: 
“You know how far above my human affections is my 
love for Christ.” With Sir Frederick Leighton, M. Sizér- 
anne is apparently less in sympathy ; he observes that the 
president of the Royal Academy, though officially the head 
of English artists, is in reality the most continental painter 
in England. He has visited every country, frequented 
every school of art, learnt all languages, reproduced all 
styles. Mr. Alma Tadema is noted as being essentially 
an historic painter, and declared to be, though a Dutch- 
man, thoroughly English in his art. Passing on to Sir 
John Millais, M. de Sizéranne tells the following anec- 
dote: ‘‘Some years ago the painter of ‘The Hugue- 
nots’ was taking a walk in Kensington Gardens with a 
friend ; suddenly stopping before the Round. Pond, ke ob- 
served, ‘ How strange it is to think that once I also was a 
little boy fishing here for sticklebacks, and now here Iam 
again, become a great man ; Iam a baronet, have a fine 
house, plenty of money, and all my heart longs for,’ and 
with these words walked on quickly. On this remarkable 
utterance M. Sizéranne builds up many conclusions, and 
finally declares that ‘John’s career’ might be written 
under the title of ‘ Ruskin to Pears’ Soap, or the Stages 
of a Perversion.’” Herkomer is cited as a great portrait 
painter, alone capable of showing an English man and an 
English woman of the present day as they really are, 
although the painter, like Holbein, is a German. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


IERRE LOTI’S “The Desert,” an account of his 

late journey to the Holy Land, is still the feature 

of the Nouvelle Revue; and as usual Madame Adam de- 

votes much of her space to Russia and things Russian, 

including an excellent article dealing with the judicial re- 

vision now taking place in that empire, and a fine prose- 
poem addressed from France to Russian womanhood. 

Under the form of a letter to a young dip)omat, the 
Count de Mouy sums up his ideas of modern diplomacy, 
and points out how one engaged in the making and un- 
making of history should conduct himself. He counsels 
‘“‘an amiable reserve,” and considers as esentials, tact, 
good breeding and gentleness of manner; whilst above 
all things he insists on the absolute necessity of bigh pri- 
vate character. ‘‘Let a diplomat’s dirty linen,” he ob- 
serves significantly, ‘‘be always washed at home.” 

The anonymous account of the judicial revision which 
is apparently about to take place in Russia seems inspired 
from some official source. It is interesting to learn that 
Nicholas Mourouvieff has been placed at the head of a 
commission whose duty will consist of inquiring into and 
revising the whole of the Russian judicial system. The 
Russian Minister of Justice has addressed a long report 
to his confréres on the subject ; in this he points out that 
simplification rather than elaboration is the object to be 
aimed at by the commission when drawing up new laws 
and regulations. 

A violent anti-English article by Colonel Chaillé-Long 
deals with Kassala and the Egyptian Soudan ; but what 
the author contributes contains nothing new about the 
vexed questions with which he deals. 

The second number contains only one article likely to 
be of interest to foreign readers—namely, that contributed 
by Mrs. Matilda Shaw on the Chinese population of New 
York, its haunts and habits, 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


History of the United States. By E. Benjamin Andrews, 
President of Brown University. Two vols., octavo, 
pp. 422-355. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, 
who is well known to our readers through his contributions 
to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and various works noticed from 
time to time in these columns in the domain of history and 
economics, has performed another important literary task, and 
is announced for still another. He has written the history of 
the United States in two readable volumes, which are at once 
scholarly and attractive. He has not chopped American his- 
tory up into numbered paragraphs, but has given us a contin- 
uous narrative, well proportioned and full of human interest. 
It is the kind of a book which might well be read by the whole 
family at home on winter evenings, as collateral with the 
pocsmcen f work in American history that a boy or girl may be 
doing perfunctorily. It shovid also find a welcome place in 
the hands of public school teachers, who wish to read some- 
thing fresh, vivid and anthoritative, in order that they may 
be aie to put more life into their daily teaching. President 
Andrews, as annouuced, is about to furnish Scribner's Maga- 
zine with a history of the United States since the War, to be 
published in installments, which will sum up important phases 
of our recent history. It is a courageous man who will vent- 
ure to deal candidly with these still controverted topics. 


The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Vol. III. Octavo, pp. 339. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Roosevelt's work, completed 
several years ago, brought the story of Western settlement 
and exploration down to the close of the American Revolu- 
tion. The present volume, third in the series, covers what 
Mr. John Fiske has aptly termed the critical period in our his- 
tory—the seven years succeeding the treaty of peace in 1783. 
During these years the constitution was adopted and a union 
of the States established ; west of the Alleghanies the founda- 
tions of new States were laid. Mr. Roosevelt gives a full ac- 
count of the Indian wars and treaties of the period ; of the 
extraordinary immigration movements; of the curious 
career of the State of Franklin ; of the various attempts of 
separatists to alienate the Western settlements from the 
union, and finally of the successful organization of the North- 
west and Southwest Territories and the State of Kentucky. 
In this narrative are embraced the most important facts con- 
nected with the origins of at least three commonwealths— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. Mr. Roosevelt has made much 
use in this volume of the Draper collection of manuscripts in 
the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Whether he has in all cases discriminated properly in his 
treatment of the events under review, we leave to the histor- 
ical experts to determine ; we are content to commend the 
form which he has given the story, as well as its historical 
perspective. The volume is a worthy continuation of a work 
which has earned the praise and gratitude of Americans gen- 
erally, and especially of that numerous class of Americans 
the land of whose birth lies west of the Alleghanies. 


A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1894. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. Two vols., Vol. II. 
Octavo, pp. 656. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50. 

We have already noticed the first volume of this elaborate 
work. (See REVIEW OF REVIEWS, April, 1894). The second 
and concluding volume fully sustains the reputation won by 
the first. In the opening chapters the story of the naval war 
of 1812-15 is brought to a close; seven chapters are then de- 
voted to a review of the minor wars and expeditions in which 
our navy took part during the years 1815-1861 ; of this period 
the chief episodes were the war with Algiers, the suppression 
of piracy, and the expedition to Japan under Commodore M. 
C. Beers ; then follows the narrative of the naval exploits of 
the Civil War, in twenty chapters, and the three eoncluding 
chapters of the book describe the navy of to-day. It hardly 
need be said that the author’s work throughout is character- 
ized by painstaking attention to details, but this does not mar 
the fluency or grace of the narrative. Seldom in this country 
has a literary task of like magnitude been so satisfactorily 
wrought out in the compass of two octavo volumes. The it 
lustrations and maps are abundant, and of uniform excel- 
lence. The index, which fills twenty-five pages, seems to be 


practically monopolized by proper names ; this, of course, is 
the most important function of an index to such a work, but 
by no means the sole function ; such an entry as “ Ironclads,” 
for example, would prove helpful. i 


The Story of the Civil War. By John Codman Ropes. 
Part I. Octavo, pp. 288. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


This work merits distinction, if for no other reason, for 
its very laudable attempt to fairly present the respective 
points of view held by the Northern and Southern people at 
the outbreak of the War. About half the present volume is 
devoted to this task, while the general narrative is brought 
down to the opening of the campaign of 1862. That Mr. Ropes 

ssesses unusual powers asa writer on military topics has 

n shown more than once, and we are glad to be able to 
commend as equally satisfactory his skill in depicting the 
march of political events. The text is supplemented by five 
excellent maps. 


The Southern States of the American Union, Considered 
in Their Relations to the Constitution of the United 
States and to the Resulting Union. By J. L. M. Curry. 
12mo, pp. 256. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.25. 

The reader who wishes to supplement Mr. Ropes’ ad- 
mirable chapters on the South’s attitude at the beginning of 
the Civil War with a more detailed study of the subject will 
find in Mr. Curry’s book a full exposition of the Southern 
view of the Constitution. It may be doubted whether such 
an explanation of the South's course as is offered by Mr. 
Curry is as much needed in the North now as it was a few 
years ago, but it isin no sense out of order at any time, and 
the younger generation of students of American history would 
be unwilling to impugn its general truthfulness. 


The Colonial Cavalier ; or, Southern Life Before the Rev- 
olution. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 12mo, pp. 304. 
New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


This little book modestly disclaims all pretension to the 
dignity of a history ; in our opinion it really contains more 
history of a genuine and highly valuable sort than many of 
the conventional ‘“ histories*’ which are constantly issuing 
from the press. It describes social life in the South before 
the Revolution. The author ‘co affirms that our compre- 
hension of the Maryland and Virginia Cavalier has been far 
less distinct than our knowledge ot the New England Puritan; 
we think that this book will do much to clarify popular ideas 
of the Colonial Southland. It describes the Southern colonist 
as he was in his home life, in his courtship and marriage, in 
his dress and manners, in his trade and travel, in his amuse- 
ments, his church relations, his school training, his govern- 
ment, and finally in his sickness and death. The illustra- 
tions, spirited and appropriate drawings of colonial scenes and 
costumes, do much to embeilish the text, which is written 
throughout in a charmingly graceful and unpretentious style. 


The Old Church in the New Land. Lectures on Church 
History. By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M.A. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Maryland. 12mo, pp. viii, 
279. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


As may be inferred from its title; this volume of lectures 
is concerned with the history of the Anglican Church, and 
more especially with the progress of that church in the United 
States. The point of view of the lecturer is that of one who 
is able to believe that the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
throughout this country, is the church of the whole 2 
and the ‘‘national’’ church, while the Roman Catholic Church 
is “‘nothing but a enews * body’ among us, and “the 
sects “’ have no real status. Those who accept this explana- 
tion of facts as adequate will find in the book an interesting 
exposition of their views of church history, while the many 
who dissent will probably refuse to be converted to the posi- 
tions taken by the lecturer. 


General Hancock. By General Francis A. Walker. ‘‘ Great 
Commanders” series. 12mo, pp. 332. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


_ The latest volume in the “‘ Great Commanders” series is 
an important contribution to the history of the Second Army 
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Corps, as well as a sketch of the military record of the officer 
who so ably commanded that body of troops. General Grant 
attested Hancock's pre-eminence as a corps commander when 
he said of him that “ his name was never mentioned as having 
committed in battle a blunder for which he was responsible.” 
While General Walker devotes most of his attention to the 
military career of his hero, he does not neglect those episodes 
in his civil history which deserve recounting. The story of 
General Hancock’s ill-starred candidacy for the Presidency in 
1880 is dismissed in three pages ; his reputed characterization 
of the tariff as “a local issue” is set down as a blunderhead’s 
distortion of a remark of the general. 


The Life of Robert Ross, Sacrificed to Municipal Misrule. 
By Rev. James H. Ross. 12mo, pp. 180. Boston: 
James H. Earle. 90 cents. 


This story of a martyrdom to civic duty was written for 
the worthy purpose of aiding what Dr. Strong calls the 
present revival of municipal patriotism in our land. The fact 
that Robert Ross, who was murdered at the polls in Troy, N. 
Y., March 6, 1894, was a member of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, has special significance in view of the advanced 
ground taken by that organization within the past two years 
in relation to efforts for purer politics. This young man evi- 
dently took his religion into his politics, and by his death as 
well as his life promoted the cause of good government. He 
was truly a martyr of to-day. 


History for Ready Reference. By J. N. Larned. Five 
Vols. Vol. 11I—Greece to Niebelungen Lied. Quarto, 
pp. 794. Springfield, Mass.: The C. A. Nichols Co. 


We have previously commented on the general features 
of Mr. Larned’s scheme for the effective massing of historical 
literature for purposes of reference. Among the imp-rtant 
topics grouped in the third volume.of the work are: ‘‘ Greece,” 
“Hawaiian Islands,” ‘‘ Hungary.” “India,” ‘ Ireland,” 
“ Italy,” ** Japan,” “ Jesuits,” “ Jews,” ‘“‘ Law,” “ Libraries,” 
‘London,’ ‘Medical Science,” ‘‘Money and Banking,” 
“Netherlands,” ‘‘New England,” and “New York.” Each 
of these topics is treated chronologically, so far as may be, 
and the treatment of each chronological division of the gen- 
eral subject is assigned to a writer of. literary and historical 
standing in that special field. In the case of an ordinary cy- 
clopsedia the method is the same, except that the collabora- 
tors are all living writers and do the work especially for the 
cyclopeedia ; in Mr. Larned’s undertaking the co-operation of 
the writers of all time, past and present, is enlisted. 


The Meaning of History, and Other Historical Pieces. By 
Frederic Harrison. Octavo, pp. 490. New York: 


Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 


The title chosen for this volume of Mr. Harrison's essays 
wholly fails to define the topics treated. Indeed, the range of 
these topics is such that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to construct a title sufficiently inclusive to chayacterize the 
subject matter of the book asa whole. It is simply a group 
of essays on various subjects, most of which have some rela- 
tion to “ history,” using the term in a broad sense. The first 
four chapters are quite in line with the suggestions of the 
title, while the remaining thirteen wander re, from 
the text and give us less and less »hilosophy of history in the 
abstract and more and more concrete illustrations of how 
history should be written and studied. The essays on ‘The 
City—Ancient, Mediseval, Modern and Ideal,” ‘‘ Constantino- 
ple as an Historic City,” ‘‘The Problem of Constantinople,” 
“Paris as an Historic City,’ ‘‘ The Transformation of Paris,” 
and ** The Transformation of London,” will attract and charm 
all students of the city problem who believe there is some- 
thing more involved in its solution than the digging of sewers 
and the cleaning of streets. A good part of the present 
volume has already appeared in the form of contributions to 
the Fortnightly Review and other periodicals. 


Medieval Europe (814-1300). By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 632. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Of Professor Emerton’s qualifications for preparing a 
text book on European history it is not necessary to speak. 
The very general use an‘ acceptability of hislittle ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Middle Ages,” published a few years 
ago, should afford — assurance of his peculiar fitness for 
such a task. A word should be said about Professor Emerton’s 
voluntary limitation of field. He has chosen to narrow the 
application of the term ‘‘ Mediwval” to the period bes gerd 
with the death of Charles the Great and ending in the thir- 
teentu century. This period, the author thinks, has a distinct- 
ness that cannot be attributed to the ‘ Middle Ages” as 
commonly understood, embracing several centuries before 
Charlemagne and several centyries later than the thirteenth, 
centuries which, in each case, the author contends. were years 
of transition in a special sense, and not years t> be properly 
included in a well-defined historical period having a distinctive 
character of its own. Professor Emerton furnishes a valuable 
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hibliographical introduction to the history. The excellence of 
the maps and illustrations leads one to wish that there were 
more of them. The book will doubtless find large use in the 
colleges and universities of the country. 


The French Revolution. Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 
Lowell Institute Lectures. By H. Von Holst. Two 
vols., 8vo, pp. 258-264. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 


Professor Von Holst disclaims any attempt to produce a 
systematic treatise on the French Revolution ; the two vol- 
umes which he has published are composed of lectures deliv- 
ered at the Lowell Institute. of Boston, and he assures us 
that, except for the addition of notes referring to authorities, 
etc., the process ef editing has made no change whatever in 
the body of the lectures, which reveal in various ways the 
personality of the lecturer and his attitude toward the men 
and measures of 1789. His portraiture of Mirabeau is most 
effecvive, and the lecturer shows himself a master of the sub- 
ject in hand. 


Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. Two vols., octavo, 
pp. 226-252. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


These volumes record the personal experiences of a gov- 
erness at the French Court at the time of the Restoration. The 
Duchesse de Gontaut was eighty years of age when she wrote 
these memoirs (in 1853) and much time had elapsed since the 
occurrences narrated. It would hardly seem safe to rely 
implicitly on the historical accuracy of such writings; but 
they have a peculiar interest for students of the period, and 
need not be permitted to seriously mislead the intelligent 
reader who knows the circumstances of their origin. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. 12mo, pp. 451. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


This sketch of English history in the present century is 
chiefly remarkable, we should say, for the amount of infor- 
mation about distinguished rsonalities that it contains. 
There are very few works in this field embodying in the same 
compass so great a range of personal anecdote. Not only 
members of the royal family, but public characters like Can- 
ning, Peel, Wellington, Beaconsfield and Gladstone. are clev- 
erly and distinctly portrayed in this interesting fashion. The 
portraits accompanying the text—twenty-seven in number— 
are well executed half-tone reproductions. 


City Government in the United States. By Alfred R. 
Conkling. 12mo, pp. 239. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co, $l. 


Mr. Alfred R. Conkling, of the New York State Legisla- 
ture, has prepared a little volume which collates much useful 
information about the government of our cities, and which 
presents a high ideal of municipal life. It has grown chiefly 
out of Mr. Conkling’s experience in New York City, where he 
has rendered valiant service as a municipal reformer, and has 
helped to expose and punish corruption at the polls. 


Suggestions on Government. By S. E. Moffett. 
pp. 200. Chicago; Rand, McNally & Co. 


These ‘‘ Suggestions ” include the referendum, a scheme 
of simultaneous popular assemblies, and proportional repre- 
sentation—reforms which are advocated by nearly every am- 
bitious political prophet in these days. The author naively 
admits the difficulty of combining “all conceivable improve- 
ments in government in one system,” and in this concession 
he betrays a diffidence not common to his class. He goes a 
long way, however, toward the realization of such a ‘*sys- 
tem *—on paper, and gives us quite enough material for re- 
flection. His description of existing abuses, while at times 
exaggerated, is truthful in many respects, and_ deserves con- 
sideration, whether Mr. Moffet’s remedies for the ills that the 
political flesh is heir to shall ever be adopted or not. 


12mo, 


The Banking System of the United States and Its Rela- 
tion to the Money and Business of the Country. By 
Charles G. Dawes. 12mo, pp. 83. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 175 cents. 


The chief aim of this little book seems to be to elucidate 
the relation sustained by what the author terms the bank- 
credit money of the country to the money of the government. 
The book has a special timeliness, in view of the propositions 
of the Bankers’ Association, of President Cleveland and of 
Secretary Carlisle, relative to currency reform. It is calcu- 
lated to inform and instruct the people concerning the less- 
understood phases of the question. It is candid in its presen- 
tation of argument, but it seems to us that the author has 
seriously erred in insisting that the number of promises to 
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pay, in use at a given time, has agreater effect on the value of 
the standard of payment than the amount of that standard 
has on the value of such promises or checks. 


Water Transportation and Freight Rates. By James 
Fisher, M. P. P. Paper, 12mo, pp. #4. Brandon. 


An interesting argument in favor of a scheme for con- 
necting the Red River with Lake Superior by way of the 
Lake of the Woods, thus affording a water outlet for the 
great Manitoba region. 


Ninth Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor, 1893. Building and Loan Associations. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 719. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1894. 

Following the custom of his department, Commissioner 
Wright has devoted his entire report to a single topic. The 
subject of building and loan associations is of growing impor- 
tance in this country. Col. Wright's investigations compre- 
hended nearly 6,000 such organizations, distributed through 
every State and Territory. Col. Wright well says: ‘ These 
private corporations, doing a semi-banking business, con- 
ducted by men not trained as bankers, offer a study in finance 
not ‘qualed by any other institutions.” He finds that the 
total dues paid | in on shares in force, plus the profits, amount 
to the enormous aggregate of $450.667,594, Besides complete 
and elaborate statistical data concerning the status of these 
associations, the report contains full expositions of premium 
plans, plans for the distribution of profits, and rules for with- 
Seawale. There is also a compilation of State and Territorial 
laws relating especially to building and loan associations. 


The History of Marriage—Jewish and Christian—in Re- 
lation to Divorce and Certain Forbidden Degrees. 
By Herbert Mortimer Lucock, D.D. 12mo, pp. 326. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


This is a very scholarly treatise, written wholly from the 
ecclesiastical point of view, and hence possessing greater in- 
terest for the churchman than for the nonconformist—for the 
Englishman than for the citizen of a country like ours, where 
the place of marriage as a civil function is well defined and all 
legislation concerning it pertains to the state alone. The 
work consists of two parts—the first dealing with marriage 
in its relation to divorce and explaining the practice of the 
Jewish and Christian churches relative thereto, and the sec- 
ond treating of the several forbidden degrees, 


A Discussion of the Prevailing Theories and Practices 

Relating to Sewage Disposal. By Wynkoop Kiersted, 

C. E. 12mo, pp. 196. New York : John Wiley & Sons. 

$1.25. 

Mr. Kiersted discusses the various methods for the puri- 
fication of sewage —those now in use and those proposed—and 
reviews the principles involved in water and land disposal 
respectively. The purely mechanical side of the problem re- 
ceives less attention, perhaps, than might have been expected 
in a civil engineer’s treatment of the subject ; principles, 
rather than modus operandi, are explained and enforced, 
The methods chiefly considered are those of dilution, irriga- 
tion, intermittent filtration and chemical precipitation. 


Practicable Socialism: Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. 12mo, pp. 336. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


This is the second edition of the essays first collected 
under the sam title six years ago. ‘ Socialism,’ as used in 
the title of this book, seems to correspond neither to the popu- 
lar nor technical usage of the word ; “* Social Reform * would 
better indicate the scope of the essays, which deal with such 
topics as present-day poverty, children of the great city, 
relief funds, town councils and social reform, young women 
in workhouses, university settlements, pictures for the people, 
a people’s church, -charity organization, poor law reform, 
human service, and training for the unemployed. If Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnett are themselves socialists, the fact is not brought 
out in these essays, which simply advocate measures of re- 
form in which hundreds of people can and do constantly co- 
operate, with no thought of anything like a revolution in our 
social order. The real socialist believes that all socialism is 
‘practicable ;* but a mere scheme to improve the condition 
of the poor under the existing order does not appeal to him as 
in any sense socialistic. 

Towards Utopia : Being Speculations in Social Evoiution. 
By A Free Lince. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: D. 
Appiecton & Co. $1. 

An edition, for American readers, of a book which ap- 
peared in London early in 1893. The author holds a conserva- 
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tive view of the possible regeneration of society. It is evident 
that he has been profoundly influenced by the writings of 
Herbert Spencer. He undertakes to point out certain nat- 
ural processes which may be developed and followed for the 
general improvement of social conditions. His tendency to 
an individualistic conception of society forbids his acceptance 
of so-called social ‘“* panaceas.”” The book makes many sensi- 
ble suggestions, which may be safely acted on by us all, 
whether we count ourselves social reformers or adherents of 
the existing order. 


Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. Mallock. 
12mo, pp. 385. New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 
cents. 


A new edition of a book that has given rise to much dis- 
cussion in England. The author maintains that labor is the 
gainer from every new addition to the nation’s total income, 
and that hence the laboring man should be content with the 
present social system. The socialists, on the other hand, 
challenge Mr. Mallock’s interpretation of statistics, asserting 
that he has shown an absolute but not arelative gain in labor’s 
income, and that he overlooks the present enormous waste in 
production due to the competitive system. Still Mr. Mallock 
makes a vigorous presentation of his case, and seems undaunted 
by the attacks that have been made on him in England. The 
controversy has run on long enough to disclose the vulnerable 
points in the arguments on each side, and for the American 
reader it has a certain interest as showing the status of 
socialistic agitation in England at the present time. 


Evolution and Ethics, and Other Essays. By Thomas H. 
Huxley. 12mo, pp. 347. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 


The vital portion of this volume consists of Professor 
Huxley’s lecture on the Romanes foundation at Oxford in 1893, 
with an elaborate introduction and notes ; this is followed by 
characteristic papers entitled ‘Science and Morals,” and 
** Capital—the Mother of Labor.” The latter half of the book 
is made up of the author's letters to the London 7imes in 1890- 
91 attacking General Booth’s “Darkest England ’ scheme 
and all the plans for social reform advocated by the Salvation 
Army. American readers, at least, will not be ready to admit 
that the last word has been said on that subject, nor that Mr. 
Huxley’s ipse dixit, weighty in certain departments of scien- 
tific research, is of equal weight in the vast domain of socio- 
logical controversy; but evenif not always a trusted authority, 
Huxley never faiis to be interesting and suggestive. 


Tenure and Toil: Land, Labor and Capital. By John 
Gibbons, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 347. Chicago. Law Jour- 
nal, 


The second edition of a book which was first published in 
1888. It derives temporary importance from the chapters it 
contains concerning the Pullman corporation, and recent court 
proceedings in Chicago involving the motives of its author, 
now a judge on the bench of that city. The book discusses 
the rights and wrongs of sang and labor with considerable 
fullness ; the author believes that trusts can and siiould be 
crushed by legislation. 


Early Landmarks of Syracuse. By Gurney S. Strong. 
12mo, pp. 393. Syracuse, N. Y.: Published by the 
Author. $2.50. 


The Rights and Duties of Citizens of the United States. 
By Dr. Edward C. Mann. 12mo, pp. 148. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis 
Todd. Two vols., 16mo, pp. 454. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $2. 


The publication of Emily Dickinson's poems a few years 
ago created no litthe interest in literary circles. Many intel 
ligent readers cannot “make much out of them,” and they 
are often very distressing to those who have any sense of ar- 
tistic form. Nevertheless they are poems and notable poems. 
They stand almost as much alone in our annals of American 
verse as the productions of Jones Very’s peculiar genius, The 
individuality of Emily Dickinson is an interesting one. Asa 
recluse, a solitary, she left Thoreau far in the shade; by 
comparison. that much abused walker and hunter after the 
secret of nature was a man of the world. It is easy to trace 
Puritan and New England influences in the recluse of Am 
herst, and she is also distinctly a woman, in her prose as well 
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asin the poems. The letters which Mrs. Todd has edited bear 
dates from 1845, when the writer was a girl of fourteen, to 
the time of her death in 1886. Many are to members of her 
family or more distant relatives and to intimate friends un- 
known to the general public ; but there are a goodly number 
to Colonel Higginson, whom she called in a characteristic 
semi-whimsical way ‘t Master ;* to J. G. Holland and wife ; 
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FAC-SIM!LE OF MISS DICKINSON’S HANDWRITING. 
(SLIGHTLY REDUCED.) 


to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bowles. In large measure the let- 
ters show the caprice, and mystical, symbolical language of 
the poems, the curious mingling of heart skepticism with in- 
tellectual piety ; but they show other sides of the writer's na- 
ture, the humorous and the sympathetic in particular, and 
reveal the development of her mental traits frem girlhood 
onward. Fac-similes of her handwriting—as peculiar and 
“disjointed * as her versification—at different dates are given. 
A nto taken early in life and a view of her Amherst 
(Massachusetts) home—the house which she did not leave for 
man - years before her death—are also of interest. 


By Dr. Gustav 


Freytag’s Technique of the Drama. 
S. C. Griggs & 


Freytag. 12mo, pp. 375. Chicago. 
Co. $1.50. 


All students of dramatic and literary criticism who do 
not read German will be so grateful to Mr. Elias J. MacEwan 
for this translation (from the sixth edition) of Freytag’s 
Technik des Dramas that they will not be inclined to deal 
harshly with his rendering, which, however, seems to be ad- 
mirable. The work was first published in 1863 and has since 
been considered a first class authority in its field, though, curi- 
ously, it has not heretofore been translated into English. It is 
not_a criticism of the actor's art or of stage management but 
of the written drama, though what is known as the closet 
drama not intended for the boards is in Freytag’s opinion an 
anomaly. The work is divided into chapters upon ‘‘ Dramatic 
Action * and “* The Construction of the Drama,” occupying 
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about one hundred pages each, and shorter chapters of vary- 
ing length upon ‘* Construction «f Scenes,” ** The Characters,” 
** Verse and Color,” and ** The Poet and His Work.” While 
this is a work of German learning and logical analysis, the 
style is attractive and the treatment has the merit of good 
perspective. The examples chosen to illustrate the criti 
cism are drawn from Sophocles, Shakespeare, Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller. The publishers have given the book excellent 
typography, and a neat, serviceable binding. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. 16mo, pp. 285. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. $1.25. 

Miss Repplier has within the past few years attained a 
recognized ae among our literary essayists and her new 
volume will be welcomed by many admirers. In tone these 
lately issued essays do not differ materially from those of 
earlier date. They are rich in quotation, in personal literary 
reminiscence and preference, in carefully, cleverly turned 
sentences, in a certain sparkling yet restrained vivacity ; they 
belong to the world of books, social intercourse and contented 
leisure; not in any considérable degree to the world of 
struggle or aspiration. Among the score of chapter headings 
are * Gifts,” ‘The Discomforts of Luxury: a Speculation,” 
‘Reviewers and Reviewed,” ‘Guests,’ ‘* Opinions,” ‘* The 
Children’s Age,” *‘ A Kitten *’ and “ The Passing of the Essay." 


The Great R.fusal: Being Letters of a Dreamer in 
Gotham Edited by Paul Elmer More. 16mo, pp. 
157. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


The artistic form of this little creation is simple. The 
book contains forty sections supposed to be forty letters 
written by a young man to the woman he loved, in a dreamy, 
platonic way ; whom he finally renounces entirely, in order 
that he may withdraw into the depths of an Oriental, mystical 
contemplation. This dreamer resembles Amiel in his prefer- 
ence for imaginative life over the active ; his letters have a 
flavor of medisevalism and the kinship of this book with 
Dante’s Vita Nuova is evident, though the influence at work 
Ley the Gothamite is that of Indian (Buddhistic) philosophy. 
The literary quality of both the prose and the numerous in- 
cluded poems is of a high, delicate order. 


Talk at a Country Hceuse. Fact and Fiction. By Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart. 16mo, pp. 249. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.35. 


The “Country House” of the title is an old English 
manor in Somersetshire, England, and it is an old country 
gentleman who rambles on in pleasant narrative in these 
pages, or enters into extended conversations with a youn 
friend of his, here called ‘‘ Foster.’ There are discussions 0: 
literary matters, partly in their historical, philosophical and 
ethical relations, and accounts of interesting phases of local 
life as the old “Squire ** has seen it. The subjects of tho nine 
chapters are ‘“*The Squire and His Old Manor Place,” ‘ Per- 
sian Poetry ” (with an extended translation from Sa'di), “The 
Old Hall and the Portraits,” ‘“‘A General Election,” ‘* Love 
and Marriage,” ‘ ks: Tennyson and Maurico,” “ Ridin 
Down to_ Camelot,” ‘The Arrow Head Inscriptions” an 
“Taking Leave.” The book is written in uiet, genial style 
showing high and wide thought, knowledge of men and 
books ; it is cultured without being artificial. 


Women in Epigram. Compiled by Frederick W. Morton. 
16mo, pp. 241. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


Mr. Morton has aimed _to bring together a large number 
of the “best things’ in literature concerning woman, not 
debarring opinions uttered by her own sex. These “snap 
shots,” to use a convenient word of the hour, show very vary- 
ing results, but there are few that are uninteresting. Some 
are brilliant, some wise, not a few cynical, some intensely de- 
voted, some humorous, some religiously sincere. Mr. Morton’s 
index of authors shows that. — contributors to the 
collection are Addison, William Rounseville Alger, Balzac, 
Junius Henri Browne, Byron, William Ellery Channing, 
George Eliot, Euripides, La Bruyére, Plautus, Ruskin, and the 
popular voice in proverbs. It is an entertaining and com- 
panionable little book. 


Things of the Mind. By J. L. Spalding. 16mo, pp. 235. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


The general quality and style pervading these new essays 
of Bishop Spalding’s, and also to a large extent the matter 
itself, show close kinship with his earlier volume on ‘ Educa- 
tion and the Higher Life,” published a few years ago. Bishop 
Spalding discusses matters of so high interest as ** Views of 
Education,” ‘‘ Theories of Life and Education,” ‘* Culture and 
Religion ” and “ Patriotism” in a spirit of intelligent religious 
faith and of living, persistent idealism. His words are en- 
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couraging to the soul and intellect, of younger people es- 

pecially. 

The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 16mo, pp. 194. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


In idealism and in sympathetic humanity, these essays by 
Lilian Whiting resemble not a little those of Bishop Spalding. 
They are, however, of wider range In a cynical mood, one 
ire FF call them perhaps too easily optimistic, but optimism is 
still a useful force in the world. From four to six essays are 
grouped under each of the headings ‘‘ The World Beautiful,” 
** Friendship,” ‘* Our Social Salvation,” ** Lotus-Eating * and 
“That Which is to Come.” In the latter part of the book the 
author states her belief that an occult psychic power, the value 
of which we do not yet sufficiently recognize, is to become a 
practical working force in daily life. 

Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress, and Other Es- 

says. By William North Rice, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 174. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


Doctor Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, a together in this volume four essays relating more 
or less closely to evolution. The second essay is a direct 
championship of evolutionary doctrine; the third isa ere 
sophical, logical examination of the ‘* Degree of Probability 


of Scientific Beliefs,” and th: fourth treats the old topic 
“Genesis and Geology.’’ Ductor Rice, we understand, be- 
lieves in the moral teaching of the first book of the Bible, but 
considers that “a reconciliation between Genesis and modern 
science is as unnecessary as it is impossible.” The language 
of these essays is clear and direct ; the matter will not seem 
too technical to any educated reader. 


FICTION. 
The Play-Actress. By S. R. Crockett. 16mo, pp. 194. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


“The Play-Actress’ resembles Mr. Crockett’s ‘ Stickit 
Minister” style much more than that of ‘‘ The Raiders,” but it 
has an individual quality distinct from either of them. Itis 








S. R. CROCKETT. 


a story in which a sweet little girl is the central attraction. 
About her are the figures of her grandfather, a dignified and 
naturally rather stern Scotch minister—the “ great preacher ™ 





—her beautiful but disreputable mother, her mother's very 
affectionate sister, who is the ‘‘Play-Actress,” and several 
minor characters. The scenes are partly in Scotland and 
partly in London. One effect of this tender and pathetic little 
story is to remind us that even a humble London actress may 
be a very true, lovable woman. The book can hardly faii to find 
welcome with all who love child life and the record of the 
affections. In the frontispiece Bessie, the aunt, enacts the réle 
of Cinderella for the little girl's amusement. 





RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


Little Ike Templin, and Other Stories. By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. 12mo, pp. 259. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1. 

Colonel Johnston has brought together from the period- 
icals another collection of his charming stories of Georgia 
life. While these tales—there are a baker’s dozen—are pri- 
marily written for the boys and girls, they are excellent read- 
ing for adults. The characters are real people and Colonel 
Johnston knows how they act and how they talk. By choosing 
types among the poor whites and the negroes he keers us close 
to the life of the common people and tosuch common sentiments 
as love, fun, pathos, superstition, homely wisdom, delight in 
childhood and animal life. The background, as well as the 

ictures, is thoroughly Georgian. The volume has an attract- 
hin neem of the author, and a number of appropriate illus- 
rations, 


The Story of a Bad Boy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


12mo, pp. 299. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

$2. 

It is just about a quarter of a century since Mr. Aldrich 
ventured to give the world that charming bit of autobio- 
graphical reminiscence, ‘‘ The Story of a Bad Boy,” which, in 
the words of his preface to this new edition, chanced t» ap- 
peal directly ‘‘ not only to the sense of youthful readers, but 
to the sympathy of such men and women as still remembered 
that they once were young.” It has become a classical addi- 
tion to the literature of boyish life in its New England mani- 
festations. The new edition is enriched _by a happy bit of 
prefacing, and by sixty designs of Mr. A. B. Frost's, illustrat- 
ing, some of them, memorable situations in ‘‘ Tom Bailey's” 
career at Rivermouth. 
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Sibylla. By Sir H.S, Cunningham. 12mo, pp. 364. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


This is among the best of the most recent novels of a 
serious cast. The characters, well-drawn and of distinctly 
separate types, belong to high English social and public circles, 
and there is a background of political life. The reader's in- 
terest is mainly concerned with marriage relations of 
Sibylla and her husband. Affairs are strained exceedingly at 
one time, but they resolve themselves happily. This is a 
novel of character study, rather than of incident, and is 
written in a finished, restrained style. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 12mo, 
pp. 822. New York: Dodd, Mead & Uo. $1.25. 


Mr. Maclaren’s book contains four stories of a Scotch rural 
parish, told very largely in dialect and belonging to the same 
class of literature as Jane Barlow’s “Irish Idylls” or Mr. 
Barrie’s local Scotch fiction. ‘These stories are rich in char- 
acteristic Scotch qualities; pathos, humor, good nature, 
closeness to real life. The reader is not looking so much into 
the author’s imagination as through his observation and 
sympathy into the world of people and events. 


My Lady : A Story of Long Ago. By Marguerite Bouvet. 
16mo, pp. «84. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.25. 


This is a love story for adults by the author of the favor- 
ite children’s stories, ‘‘ Sweet William,” *‘ Prince Tip Top,” 
etc. It gives account of the fortunes of French refugees in 
England during and after the French Revolution, aftording 
some glimpses of life in both countries, and is supposed to be 
told by the lips of ‘* My Lady’s ” devoted nurse. A chief charm 
lies in the exquisitely simple and transparent English, with 
the spirit of which the twelve illustrations by Helen Maitland 
Armstrong are in full accord. 


Under Fire. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 12mo, 
pp. 511. New York: Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
* Company. $1.25. 

Captain King’s new cna? nmr with life as a certain cav- 
alry regiment saw iton our Western plains back in the seven- 
ties. t gives stirring accounts of Indian fighting, moves 
rapidly from event to event and holds the interest of all who 
like to follow exciting action. Character drawing, however, 
is not omitted. There are a number of good full-page illustra- 
tions by C. B, Cox. 


Otto’s Inspiration. By Mary H. Ford. 12mo, pp. 248. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $1. 


This is a double love story, told in sympathetic and 
clearly-written language, in which a young musical genius is 
the central figure. There are scenes upon a New England 
farm and in its neighborhood and in New York City. The 
final fortunes of the principal characters are happy and the 
story is cheery throughout. 


Iola Leroy; or, Shadows Uplifted. By Frances E. W. 
Harper. Paper, 12mo, pp. 281. Boston: James H. 
Earle. 50 cents. ‘ 


This is the third edition of a novel by the widely known 
colored temperance worker and writer, Mrs Frances E. W. 
Harper. It deals with the negro before, during and after the 
war, especially with the race prejudices which still compli- 
cate the negro problem. The characters are natural and the 
book contains many ges of effective humor or pathos. 
It is not surprising that it is pitched in a very sympathetic 
and rather intense key. 


Christ, the Socialist. By the Author of ‘“ Philip Meyer’s 
Scheme.” 12mo, pp. 857. Boston: Arena Publishing 
Company. $1.25. 


This story belongs to the common type of our modern 
novel which does not aspire to high rank asa form of art, but 
utilizes the advantages of fiction to teach the author's convic- 
tions. The scenes are laid ina New England manufacturing 
village, the chief characters being the retired school principal 
—an elderly Scotchman and a strong pleader for socialistic 
doctrine—a minister whom he finally converts after much 
argumentation, employers and employees connected with the 
mill, etc. The author endeavors to show that Christ was in 
reality a preacher of socialism, in its essential teachings. 


The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. By Charles M. Shel- 
don. 12mo, pp. 267. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1. 

An interesting story in itself, though evidently a ‘‘ novel 
of purpose.» The hero is a young American minister who 


endeavors to lead his church out of its luxurious selfishness to 
a conception of real Christianity and its relation to modern 
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society. He is vigorously o: d and-is forced to carry .so 
heavy a physical and mental burden that death itself, comes 
to relieve him. Ifthe pathos is somewhat overdrawn, here is 
at least a cutting accusation against the lethargic, social-club 
type of the present-day church. 


JUVENILE FICTION AND VERSE. 


By Frances Hodgson 
New York: Charles 


Piccino, and Other Child Stories. 
Burnett. Octavo, pp. 203. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Four stories compose this volume. The first tells about 
“Two Days in the Life of Piccino,”’ alittle Italian peasant 
boy, very dirty and very beautiful. These days were spent 








FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


at the rented villa of a rich and selfish English lady who 
had taken a sudden fancy to Piccino. The attachment is not 
reciprocated and the boy—only six years old—escapes and 
trudges back to his father’s hovel and his pet donkey. The 
second story, ‘The Captain's Youngest,” is pathetic ; in the 
third, “Little Bessie’s Kitten Tells Her Story.” and the clos- 
ing one explains how the real “ Little Lord Fauntleroy "—now 
a sixteen year old athlete and student—became the ideal one 
of Mrs. Burnett’s pular book. These stories have been 
graced by considerable illustration after the pencil of Regi- 
nald Birch. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country: What 
the Children Saw and Heard There. By Joel Chan- 
dler Harris. Octavo, pp. 230. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 


The author of “‘ Uncle Remus’ in these fresh pages con- 
ducts some children via the bottom of a spring to a strange 
land where dwell a Mr. Rabbit, large as a man, a Mrs. 
Meadows, little Mr. Thimblefinger and some other queer peo- 

le. The children see some strangely amusing things and 
ear fascinating stories about witches, enchantment, “‘ The 
Ladder of Lions,” ‘* Brother Terrapin’s Fiddle-String,” etc. 
Mr. Harris tells the reader that the stories divide themselves 
into those gathered from the negroes, those which belong to 
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middle Georgia folklore and those which are merely inven- 
tions. Oliver Herford has added very much to the attractive- 
ness of the book by his more than thirty illustrations. The 
cover is bright and suggestive. 


Chatterbox for 1894. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
Quarto, pp. 412. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 


“Chatterbox ” appears this year in all its customary gay 
and various wealth, to delight the hearts of thousands of old 
friends ; to win the affection of thousands of children just be- 
coming old enough to appreciate it. Decorated cover, puz- 
zles, anecdotes of bravery, poems, natural history lessons, etc., 
are all here, together with hundreds of illustrations prepared 
expressly for ‘‘ Chatterbox’ pages. A glance within its 
covers is enough to make the mature give a sentimental sigh 
and express the wish: “‘ Backward, turn backward, O Time 
in thy flight !” 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
Told for the Children’s Library. 16mo, pp. 280. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

In preparing this favorite old classic for the ‘Children’s 
Library,” the editor has shortened some sentences and para- 
graphs, cut out some needless matter and made occasional 
substitution of a simple word for a less intelligible one. There 
are about a score of small illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


When Molly was Six. By Eliza Orne White. 12mo, pp. 

133. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

A delicately told child’s story giving the varying experi- 
ences of Molly, who is a natural and attractive little creature, 
month after month of the year when she was six. Some 
grown up people figure in the background. There are several 
illustrations by Katharine Pyle, which are in the same dainty 
and cheery spirit as the text. 


Lost on Umbagog. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
120. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
cents. 


Mr. Allen’s story has the style and the matter after the 
boyish heart. It tells of the exciting adventures of some 
Boston boys who camp out in the Maine woods in the winter 
season. The volume is the first issue in a proposed ‘Camp 
and Tramp Series.” 

Aladdin the Second. By Theo. C. Knauff. 12mo, pp. 279. 
New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1.25. 

A tale of acity boy who accidentally becomes the pos- 
sessor of a lamp as wonderful as. that of Aladdin. Good luck 
comes to his side at every request, though not without occa- 
sional delays. There is much playful exaggeration in the 
eg of telling the story. Ten full-page illustrations are 

ven. 

Father Gander’s Melodies, for Mother Goose’s Grandchil- 
dren. By Adelaide F. Samuels. Octavo, pp. 121. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

A collection of rhymes after the Mother Goose fashion, 


most of them Darpeesty more or less nonsensical, and ver 
freely supplied with humorous illustrations by Lillian Tras 


Harlow. 


12mo, pp. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


International Education Series. The Education of the 
Greek People and Its Influence on Civilization. By 
Thomas Davidson. 12mo, pp. xiv, 229. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


In an earlier work, “ Aristotle and the Ancient Educa- 
tional Ideals,’’ Professor Davidson gave an historical outline 
of the facts of Greek education. is present volume deals 
with matters less’ directly professional in interest ; its pur- 
pose being to ‘show how the Greek people were gradually 
educated up to that stage of culture which made them the 
teachers of the whole world, and what the effect of that teach- 
ing has been.”’ The whole work is written in clear, attractive 
English, and in a spirit which is philosophical and scholarly 
without losing the power of personal enthusiasm. In an in- 
troductory chapter upon ‘* Nature and Education,” Professor 
Davidson gives the distinction between the actual original 
“nature * of the child and that ideal nature toward which it is 
the function of education to elevate him. The last five chap- 
ters of the entire nine consider: ‘“‘ The Effort to Find in Indi. 
vidualism a Basis of Social Order,” ‘* The Endeavor to Found 
an Educational Stat» on Philosophical Principles and its Re- 
sults,” a like rag ng to build on scientific rinciples 
“Greek Education in Contact with the Eastern World,’ and 
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in contact with the Western World. To all concerned with 
the mee meanings of education and not familiar with the 
ground here covered, Professor Davidson’s study will prove 
profitable and stimulating reading. 


Systematic Science Teaching: A Manual of Inductive 
Elementary Work for all Instructors. By Edward 
Gardnier Howe. 12mo, pp 355. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


This work, like the one by Professor Davidson just no- 
ticed, is an issue in the “International Education Series,” 
edited by our United States Commissioner of Education. The 
lessons of the manual have been used with success in the 
classes of the author for more than a decade. Mr. Howe has. 
aimed to give much matter actually used in teaching ; refer- 
ences to sources of information concerning further material ; 
to exemplify methods of instruction—this being a most im- 

ortant function of the book—and to explain the methods of 
investigation adapted to the different fields of nature. The 
course of study is very carefully gradated and is given in 
great detail. It begins with the first instruction in natural 
science given to the child and arranges matter for nine years’ 
progasaiers work. Most space is given to plants and animals, 

ut the aspects of ‘Stars and Earth” and ‘ Minerals and 
Rocks” are also considered throughout the course. A few 
simple illustrations are used, and the volume is indexed. 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. By George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 389. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $2.25. 


Dr. Hill has described Harvard's life and spirit, as well 
as her organization, in a way well suited to impart to the 
English university man some conception of the forces at 
work and the means at command in our oldest American seat. 
of learning. Sometimes the innocence of this observing Oxon- 
ian on his first visit to the New England Cambridge was the 
cause of his betrayal at the hands of a fun-loving undergradu- 
ate, and a few amusing statements about Americans and their 
ways appear in the book ; but this was to be expected. The 
wonder is that the author was not more imposed upon than 
he seems to have been. Dr. Hill could have done a still better 
mera of work if he had possessed Mr. Bryce’s comprehensive 

nowledge of the American educational system. The book 
rtrait of President Eliot, 


contains an excellent frontispiece Pre 
arvard buildings, old and 


and a dozen representations of 
new. 


A System of Physical Culture, Prepared Expressly for 
School Work. By Louise Preece. Quarto, pp. 287. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $2. 


The demand on the part of teachers and others for the 
publication of this work, analyzing a ap onl system of 
physical culture, is one more proof of the tremendous inter- 
est now manifested in the education of the mind through the 
education of the body. The exercises here given are such as 
can be taken by public school pupils in the aisles adjoining 
their seats and no apparatus is required. Besides elementary 
work, forming a system complete in itself, some thirty pages 
are given to “chorography,” and a large amount of space to 
“ Esthetic Work,” ‘Gesture ’ and ‘“ Pantomime.” These last 
subjects are explained a by illustrations, which are also 
used very freely in the earlier portions of the volume. 


Higher Medical Education, the True Interest of the Pub- 
lic and of the Profession. By William Pepper, M.D. 
Octavo, pp. 100. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1. 

This volume contains two addresses F dana before the 


medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, one 
in 1877 and one in 1893. In the former an attempt was made 
to present the position of medical teaching in America at 
the time and to call attention to some of its serious defects. 
The second address summarizes the f aden cone made since 1877 
and indicates lines of still further advancement. Appendices 
give intelligible synopses of the condition of medical Pducation 
in various foreign countries and in the States of the Union in 
1877 and in 1893. 


A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By G. S. Newth, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S. 12mo, pp. 680. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


What is known as the “ periodic ** system in the classifi- 
cation of chemical elements is made the foundation on which 
this text-book is built. A systematic course of elementary in- 
struction is presented, arranged in three parts ; the first treat- 
ing of the fundamental principles and theories of modern 
chemistry, the second being a study of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon and important compounds, and the third 
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being a systematic study of the other elements, omitting some 
rarer ones. This particular work does not give any directions 
for laboratory exercises, but contains frequent reference to 
the author’s ‘Chemical Lecture Experiments.” It is illus- 
trated and contains a thorough index. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By George Rantoul White, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 301. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


The course in elementary chemistry given in this book 
has grown out of experience in teaching. It is particularly 
intended for beginners whose instructor cannot devote his 
entire time to chemistry and for those who study without a 
teacher. It is based entirely on the great modern pedagog- 
ical principle of induction and on the great modern practical 
method of laboratory experimentation. Part II is given to 
“History and Development of the Laws and Theory of 
Chemistry,” but even here the student is directed in the 
proper experiments. The book seems excellent in its purpose 
and plan. 


Technical Drawing Series. Elements of Mechanical 
Drawing. Use of Instruments. Geometrical Prob- 
lems and Projection. By Gardner C. Anthony, A.M. 
Octavo. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 


In the ah aration of this series the aim has been to fur- 
nish ‘‘ text- s rather than copy books.’ This issue of the 
7 contains about ninety pages of text and thirty-two 
plates. 


Theoretical Mechanics: Fluids. By J. Edward Taylor, 
M.A., B.Sc. 12mo, pp. 230. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 80 cents. 


This text-book is of English origin and contains sufficient 
instruction for those preparing for the matriculation exami- 
nation of London University. ‘*The special feature of the 


book is the large number of examples whict are fully worked 

out.” Diagrams and illustrations are used to some extent. 

The Making of the Body. A Children’s Book on An- 
atomy and Physiology. By Mrs. 8. A. Barnet. 16mo, 
pp. 298. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 60 cents. 
This book being designed to reach children in schools and 


the home, or ignorant adults, has been written with exceed- 
ing simplicity and somewhat in the style of a story. Yet 
technical terms are given in their proper place, and the in- 
struction is thoroughly scientific. A goodly number of illus- 
trations are used. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. By 
William Edward Simonds, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 240. 
Boston: D.C Heath & Co. $1. 


Mr. Simonds’ title-page shows one that he took his doc- 
tor’s degree at Strassburg and is now Professor of English 
Literature at Knox College (Illinois). These two facts are 
well worth noticing because of the comparative rarity of pub- 
lication it overworked professors of our Western col- 
leges. and because nine out of ten men who go into our chairs 
of * English,” after German university training, do philo- 
logical rather than literary work. The significance of Pro- 
fessor Simonds’ volume does not depend on its size, and wiil 
be apparent toall observers of the trend of the collegiate study 
of literature in this country. The book contains an outline 
history of the development of English fiction, occupying some 
seventy pages, selected representative texts from Beowulf 
to Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” chronological tables, and 
a list of one hundred works of fiction, English and conti- 
nental, ‘‘which for one reason or another are worth read- 
ing” So far asit goes the volume is suggestive to teachers. 
There is a sufficient index. 


An Introduction to English Literature, 
Pancost. 16mo, pp. 484. New York: 
& Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Pancost’s aim in this volume has been to furnish a 
““ working hand-book ” serviceable as an introduction, omit- 
ting many writers of unquestioned — in English litera- 
ture in order that the student may finda few great authors 
and their works presented in a clear and impressive manner. 
The matter is mainly historical and critical ; representative 
extracts are cunttned, but “ reading lists” are supplied liber- 
ally. Mr. Pancost gives ninety pages to the ‘‘ Period of Prep- 
aration,” including Chaucer; about the same space to the 
* Period of Italian Influence,” including the Elizabethans and 
Milton; a few pages to the “Period of French Influence,” 
including Pope, and 200 pages to the period from 1780 to the 
resent time. A map of London in 1593, a literary map of 
ngland, some valuable chronological tables and other useful 
materials are supplied. The index is extensive. 


By Henry 8S. 
Henry Holt 
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Specimens of Exposition. Selected and Edited by Ham- 
mond Lamont, A.B. Boards, 16mo, pp. 180. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 


Following the plan of Mr George P. Baker's * Epeckmens 
of Argumentation,” Mr. Lamont aids the student o' English 
rn by bringing together examples of excellent * ex- 
position’ in the.fields of science, government and law, his- 
tory, philosophy, literature, etc. There are brief notes, and 
four sample plans of analysis of Matthew Arnold's essay on 


Wordsworth. 

Endymion. By John Lyly, M.A. Edited with Notes, 
Bibliography and a Biographical Introduction by 
George P. Baker. Boards, 16mo, pp. 305. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 85 cents. 


Mr. Baker’s biographical introduction occupies about 
two-thirds of this little volume. It is a work of research, 
making use of all known materials in regard to Lyly, and at- 
tempting to throw new light on a number of disputed or ob- 
scure matters concerning his career. 


An English Grammar and Analysis for Students and 
Youny Teachers. By G. Steel. 12mo, pp. 300. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. Steel attempts improvement in the method of pre- 
——— grammar ; “the language itself has been made to 
furnish its facts in such a way as to assist in the classification 
of them and in the establishment of principles.” ‘rhe history 
of the language receives a brief separate treatment, and 
nearly forty pages are given to an analysis of the English vo- 
cabulary. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. 

Lawrence Smith. 12mo, pp. 491. 

Co. $1.60. 

Professor Smith, of Harvard, has prepared this volume 
for the “* College Series of Latin Authors,” of which he is joint 
editor with Professor Tracy Peck. The text of the Odes and 
Epodes is arranged at the top of the pages, and the very ex- 
tensive notes find placeimmediately below. A distinctive and 
valuable feature of this edition is the introduction of nearly 
ninety pages in which Professor Smith, after treating in gen- 
eral of the life and writings of Horace, passes on toan order] 
examination of his ‘‘ Language and Style,” and the “ Versitfi- 
cation and prosody of the Lyric Poems.” This the author 
= to be the first attempt at a general exposition of these 
subjects. 


Latin at Sight. By Edwin Post. 
Ginn & Co. 90 cents. 


Mr. Post writes his prefa e from De Pauw University 
(Indiana), and his little work is the outgrowth of professional 
experience. An examination is made of the principal points 
to be borne in mind in a methodical attempt to learn to read 
at sight ; and about one hundred and eighty selections for 
practice in translation follow. These are mainly in prose, but 
some verse is given. The numerous notes are arranged at the 
bottom of the page, beneath the text. 


The First Latin Book. By William C. Collar, A.M., and 
M. Grant Daniell, A.M. 12mo, pp. 298, Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.10, 


This is not a revision of the author's familiar ‘‘ Beginner's 
Latin Book,” though it follows, with a few improvements, the 
method of that work. It requires about two thirds as much 
time, and the reduction has been made largely by shortening 
the exercises for translation into Latin. The iow illustrations 
add to the general brightness of the book. 

Must Greek Go? By John Kennedy. 12mo, pp. 66. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents, 

Mr. John Kennedy, Superintendent of Schools in Batavia, 
N. Y, makes in this booklet a plea for the place of Greek 
in secondary education. He gives large attention to the beau- 
tiful White City of 1893, and considers ‘ the great lesson of the 
Columbian World's Fair was the continuity of culture and the 
all-dominating supremacy of classical ideals.” 


Difficult Modern French. Extraits Choisis parmi les 
Plus Difficiles de la Littérature Moderne. Par Albert 
Leune. 12mo, pp. 164. Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 


cents. 

The compiler of this volume has selected brief difficult 
passages from Balzac, Hugo, Théodore De Banville, Zola, 
laubert, Bourget, Pierre Loti and other recent eminent 
French writers of prose and verse. Short biographical and 
bibliographical notes (in French) precede the selections from 
each author, and nearly twenty pages of notes, also in French, 
are placed together at the close of the k. 


Edited by Clement 
Boston: Ginn & 


12mo, pp. 220. Boston : 
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A Scientific French Reader. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by Alexander W. Herd- 
ler. 12mo, pp. 196. Boston: D.C, Heath &Co. 8 
cents. 

The aim of this compilation is to give the American stu- 
dent of science some general familiarity with French tech- 
nical terms and style. Mr. Herdler has taken most of his se- 
lections from the Revue Encyclopédique. Electricity receives 
most attention, with mechanics, physics, chemistry and their 
industrial applications following. A number of illustrations 
are used, and special care has been given to the vocabulary. 
Hernani. By Victor Hugo. Edited with Notes and an 

Essay on Victor Hugo by George McLean Harper, 

Ph.D. 12mo, pp. xlvii, 126. 70 cents. 

Professor Harper’s introduction to this edition of 
“Hernani” is a comparatively long one and includes avery in- 
teresting sketch of the state of French literature in the first 
decades of our women’ A and a discriminating criticism of 
Hugo’s place among the great modern French writers. A 
er yteage of Hugo is given and some twenty pages of notes, 

ut no vocabulary. 

L’Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Edited by O. 
B. Super, Ph.D. Boards, 16mo, pp. 208. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 40 cents. 

Doctor Super, Professor of Modern Languages in Dickin- 
son College, furnishes this edition of Halévy’s popular novel 
with a brief introduction, twelve pages of notes, mainly 
philological, and an extended vocabulary. An attractive por- 
trait of Halévy is used as a frontispiece. 

Standard Teachers’ Library. The Teacher’s Mentor. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 273. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 50 cents. 

To make this number (nine) of his “ Standard Teachers’ 
Library” Mr. Bardeen has brought together three works of 
direct professional interest to teachers—Buckham's “ First 
Steps in Teaching” and Fitch’s “ Art of Questioning” and 
* Art of Securing Attention’’—and_an untechnical but_stim- 
ulating address by Bishop F. D. Huntington upon ‘ Uncon- 
scious Tuition.” 

Alternative Exercises to Accompany Part I of the Joynes- 
Meissner German Grammar. By Orlando F. Lewis. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 54. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
15 cents. 

Heath’s. Modern Language Series. Germelshaufen. Von 
Friedrich Gersticker. With Introduction and En- 
glish Notes. by Carl Osthaus, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 90. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. A Danish and Dano- 
Norwegian Grammar. By P. Groth, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 143. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Prepared. by a teacher of Danish and Norwegian to aid 
those desiring a knowledge of the languages, as they are to- 
day, for practical purposes. The arrangement does not seem 
to Be so simple as might be desired, but the treatment is ap- 
parently thorough. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Le Monde ot L’on 
S’Ennuie. By Edouard Pailleron. With an Intro- 
duction and English Notes by A. C. Pendleton, M.A. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 1389. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents. 

Handbook for School Trustees of the State of New York. 
An Epitome of the Consolidated School Law of 1894, 
with References to the Code of Public Instruction. 
By C. W. Bardeen. 16mo, pp. 93. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 

The Uniform Examination Questions of the State of 
New York in American History, Civil Government, 
and School Law. Paper, 12mo, pp. 74. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 25 cents. 

The Questions and Answers in History, Civil Govern- 
ment, and School Law, Given at the Uniform Exam- 
inations of the State of New York, Since June, 1892. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 74. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen, 25 cents. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Inebriety or Narcomania : Its Etiology, Pathology, Treat- 
ment and Jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M.D. 
Octavo, pp. 640. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 


$3.50 


This is the third edition of a work by an eminent English 
authority upon inebriety, which first appeared in 1888. The 
new edition contains more matter than its immediate prede- 
cessor to the extent of some three hundred pages. The funda- 
mental conception underlying Dr. Kerr's entire treatment is 
one now familiar to all—viz.,that inebriety in its nature and in 
its relations to society must be considered as a disease. This 
treatise as it now stands isan admirably analyzed, almost ex- 
haustive presentation of alcoholic, opium, chloral and other 
forms of inebriety, their cause, effect. treatment, etc., and 
their relations to jurisprudence. This last subject receives 
extended attention. The citation of numerous interesting 
cases and the general style of the work make the volume of 
great interest even to one who has no professional need to 
examine the subjects, The details of typography, indexing, 
analysis of contents, etc., seem highly satisfactory. 


The Great World’s Farm. Some Account of Nature’s 
Crops and How they Grow. By Selina Gaye. 12mo, 
pp. 373. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


This is the second edition of a work which was noticed in 
the REVIEW some time ago. Itis an exceedingly interesting 
book and valuable for educational purposes ; uniting a simple 
style with accurate scientific teaching in much the same man- 
ner as some of Arabella Buckley’s writings. The sixteen il- 
lustrations are excellent. 


Pictures of Swedish Life ; or, Svea and Her Children. 
By Mrs. Woods Baker. Octavo, pp. 421. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $3.75. 


The author of these sketches has lived for many years in 
Sweden and is able to give her readers some very interesting 
glimpses of Swedish home and social life. The book is a frag- 
mentary one, but. written with evident enjoyment, in an at- 
tractive, wide awake style. Notice is = to a number of 
the more important figures in Swedish history, and some few 

ages are devoted to Dalecarlia, the Finns and the Lapps. 
here are between seventy and eighty illustrations, many of 
them being of remarkable excellence. 


In Cairo and Jerusalem: An Eastern Note Book. By 
Mary Thorn Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 232. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50. 


This is an entertaining volume bythe American young 
woman who not long ago published an account of “A Girl's 
Winter in India.” iss Carpenter does not pretend to offer a 
serious study of social or political conditions ; she touches 
here and there u historical matters related to her travel, 
but limits herself mainly to a notice of picturesque and strik- 
ing aspects of present-day life in the two cities described, as 
it appears toa passing tourist. The style is clear and agree- 
able, and the book has nearly a score of excellent full-page 
illustrations. 


The American Annual of Photography and Photographic 
Times Almanac for 1895. Paper, 12mo, pp. 438. New 
York: The Scovill & Adams Company. 50 cents. 


This volume is the ninth issue of its series. The improve- 
ments in the annual and the increased sales the publishers 
report indicate the wonderful extension of interest in photog- 
ra — the past few years. This issue contains a very large 
number of articles contributed by competent authorities upon 
various matters connected with technical and artistic pho- 
tography, an extensive arrangement of ‘‘ Standard Formulas 
and Useful Receipts,” a list of photographic books published 
in English, French and German, from August, 1893, to August, 
1894, record of new —- lists of photographic societies in 
the United Statesand in foreign countries. A chief attraction 
lies in the scores of full-page and lesser illustrations, some of 
which are extremely beautiful. 


The Great Composers. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 16mo. 
pp. 195. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1, 


Mr. Butterworth’s little work, dealing with important 
and Fett dene incidents in the lives of the great composers, 
has been favorably known for perhaps a decade. <A new edi- 
tion now appears, revised and enlarged by an additional chap- 
ter. Besides treating a number of great classical names sep- 
arately, Mr. Butterworth sketches ‘‘Hymn Writers of the 
Past and of the present, ‘‘ American National Songs,” etc. 
Nearly a score of quiet illustrations are given. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
ARTICLES IN THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Annals of the American Academy.— Philadelphia. (Bi- 


monthly.) January. 


Economics in Elementary Schools. S. N. Patten. 

Break-up of the English Party —— Edward Porritt. 

Wieser’s Natural Value. D. I. Green. : 

Money and Bank Credits in the United States. H. W. Will- 
iams. 

How to Save Bimetallism. Duc de Noailles. 

oa and Uneconomic Anti-Trust Legislation. 

‘ooke. 

Trusts, Abuses and Remedies. Jerome Dowd. 

Relation of Economics to seo. S. N. Patten. 

Sociological Field Work. S. M. Lindsay. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. January. 


The Survival of the American Type. John H. Denison. 
The Symphony Illustrated by Beethoven's Fifth in C Minor. 


P. H. Goepp. : 
The Meaning of an Eisteddfod. Edith Brower. 
The Genius of. France. Havelock Ellis. 
Gallia Rediviva. Adolphe Cohn. 
Co-operative Production in the British Isles. J. M. Ludlow. 
Want of Economy in the Lecture System. John Trowbridge. 
The Author of Quabbin. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Mr. Winthrop’s Reminiscences. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.— Oberlin, Ohio. (Quarterly.) January. 


AnIrenicon. G. Frederick Wright. 

The Pentateuch and Priestly Dues. Henry Hayman. 
The Descent of the New Jerusalem. William E. Barton. 
Limitations of the Historical Argument. A. T. Swing. 
The Authority of the Scriptures. Frank H. Foster. 

Close Communion. , 

The Order of the Assassins. Harvey Porter. 

The Republic and the Debs Insurrection. Z. S. Holbrook. 
Religion and Wealth. Washington Gladden. 


Century Magazine.—New York. January. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—III. William M. Sloane. 
Scenes in Canton. Florence O'Driscoll. 

The Armor of Old Japan. S. Hunter. 

Old Dutch Masters. Govaert Flinck. 

Festivals in American Colleges for Women. 

A New Flying-Machine. Hiram 8. Maxim. 

Glimpses of Lincoln in War Time. Noah Brooks, 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. January. 


Some Historic Landmarks of London. John Gennings. 
Christianity and English Institutions. David H. Wheeler. 
Aspects of Social Life in the East End of London. Miss S. 


Moody. 
The Race Question in Austria. Otto Wittelshdfer. 
Count Moltke, Field Marshal. Sidney Whitman. 
The World’s Debt to Chemistry. 
Scott’s ‘*‘ Monastery.” R.G. Moulton. 
Great City Railroads. Robert I. Sloane. 
Famous Revivalists in the United States. S. P. Cadman. 
The Triumph of Japan. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Luxury, A Social Study. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. January. 


The Empress of Japan. Frank G. Carpenter, 
Si, Sefior, Cacti. C. R. Orcutt. 

The Olive and Olive Oil. Isabella Randolph. 
Shoe-Boxes and Window-Seats. J. H. Adams. 


Engineering Magazine. New York. January. 


Silver Coinage Historically Considered. Henry D MacLeod. 
Modern Theories as to Electricity. Henry A. Rowland. 


F. H. 


H. B. Cornwall. 


' Operating Machine Tools by Elect 


The Drainage System of the Valley of Mexico. Sefior Ro 
mero. 

Architecture of Municipal Buildings. E. C, Gardner. 

Planning the Site fora City. Lewis M. Sones, 

The Selection of Motive Power.—I. Charies E, Emery. 

Plumbing Trade Schools and Their Influence. E. N. G. Le- 


Bois. : 
Practical Laboratory Training for Metallurgists. R. H. 
Richards. ‘ 
ng } noite George Richmond. 
First Principles of Architecture. W.H. Goodyear. 


Frank Leslie's. Monthly.—New York. January. 


St. Andrew and Andrew Lang. M. L. Addis. 
America’s Egypt. Alice D. Le Plongeon. 
Peg pees and Alexander I. 
Old Kentucky Homes. Charlotte Moore. 

Jerusalem in the First Century. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
On Entertaining. Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
Finland and the Finns. Herman M. Donner. 

Chiming Bells. S. H. Ferris. 


Harper’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


The Fortunes of the Bourbons. Kate Mason Rowland. 
Charleston and the Carolinians. Julian Ralph. 
Shakespeare’s Americanisms. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
With the Hounds in France. Hamblen Sears. 

Fujisan Alfred Parsons. 

New York Slave-Traders. Thomas A. Janvier. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. January. 


The Ducks of the Chesapeake. C. D. Wilson. 

Christmas Customs and Superstitions. Elizabeth F. Seat. 
Empress Josephine’s Happy Day. Edith Dodge. 

With the Autocrat. 

Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Gilbert Parker. 

New Year's Day in Old New York. Edgar Fawcett. 
Socialist Novels. M. Kauffman. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. January. 


Napoleon Bonaparte.—III. Ida M. Tarbell. 
Concerning “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Beatrice Har- 


raden. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. E. J. Edwards. 
Thomas Nast and His Cartoons Against the Tweed Ring in 


1872. 
The Battle of Marengo. Joseph Petit. 
Mr. Moody: Some Impressions and Facts.—II. 

Drummond. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. January. 
The Art of Living.—Income. Robert Grant. 
American Wood Engravers.—Henry Wolf. 
A Tuscan Shrine. Edith Wharton. 
Noah Brooks. 


The Beginnings of American Parties. 
Mental Characteristics of the Japanese. George Trumbull 


Ladd, 
Salvation Army Work in the Slums. Maud Baltington Booth. 
Taste. Augustine Birrell. 
Reminiscences of Dr. Holmes as Professor of Anatomy. 
Thomas Dwight. 
New England Magazine.—Boston. January. 


on, Vermont. G. G. Benedict. 
James P. Baxter. 
C. E. Cabot. 


Henry 


Burlin 
Raleigh’s Lost Colony. 
A Chapter of Alaska. 
By Way of Panama. Helen M. North. 
Radcliffe Comes Helen L. Reade. 

Christ Church Bells. Ralph A. Cram. 
Recollections of Lowell Mason. S. F. Smith. 
Lowell Mason. | rancis H. Jenks. 


THE OTHER ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. November. 


Pictorial Pertcereghy, George Davison 

Beginners’ Column.--XIII. Pigment Printing. John Clarke. 

Trick Photography. 

7, Alleged Poisonous Nature of New Developers. J. H. 
aneway. 

Our Aims and Ends. _H. P. Robinson. 

Charles Ehrmann. F, C. Beach. 


F December. 
Focusing. George Davidson. 
Photography asa Fine Art. Emma J. Fitz. 
Photographic Journalism. Charles W. Canfield. 
Beginners’ Column.—XIV. John Clarke, 


American Journal of Politics.—New York. December. 


Chino-Japanese War and the Eastern P: . JT. 
Pullman and Paternalism. ©. H. aaa J.T. Yokol, 
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The Republic in the Court of Reason. T. B. Sones. 
Legislatures: A Defense and a Criticism. R. L. Bridgman. 
The Burden of Indiscriminate Immigration. J. H. Twells, 
A Practical Example in Civics. T. W. Haskins. 

Dangers of Paternalism. G. F. Milton. 

A Labor Trust. E. M. Burchard. . 
A Proposed Remedy for Railroad Troubles. George Gary. 
Religion Carried into Citizenship. H. R. Waite. 

The People’s Party. C. W. Wiley. 











American Naturalist.—Philadelphia. December. 
a nl Time Divisible in Three Periods. Warren Up- 







The Homologies of the Uredines. Charles E. Besse ag 4 
The Evolution of the Art of Working in Stone. Read. 
Zoology in the High School. C. M. Weed. 


Antiquary.—London. December. 


The Punishment of Pressing to Death. J. Lewis André. 


Staves of Office. . 
Visitation of the Diocese of London in 1738, by Bishop Gibson. 


Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


London Theatres. 
English Glass- bag hes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cent- 


uries. E. 
Dyganwy, Caer Llion, ona Caer Seion. H. H. Lines. 


The Arena.—Boston. December. 
Rel Oe ificance of the Parliament of Religions. F. Max 















Guy de — nt. Count L. N. Tolstoi. 
David A. Wells’ ‘‘ Downfall.” George Wilson. 
The Religion of Holmes’ Poems. M. J. Gosage- 
Wellsprings and Feeders of rey ey . O. Flower. 

The Fate of Major Rogers: A Buddhist seers. H. Hen- 










soldt. 
‘William Penn and Peter the Great. Henry Latchford. 
The Abolition of War. A aynpenem. 


Art Amateur.—New York: December. 


Drapery Upon the Human Figure. Ernest Knaufft. 

Pen Studies of Heads. 

Flowers in Pen-and-Ink.—III. Roses. E. M. Hallowell. 

Flower Painting in Oil.—XI. Chrysanthemums. Patty Thum. 

Landscape Painting.—X. M. B. O. Fowler. 

Christian Iconography and Symbolism —V. G. A. Audsley. 
Art Interchange.—New York. December. 


John La Farge on the Art of To-day. Jane Maxon. 

The Lazarus Collection of Fans at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Church Embroideries. C.C,. Clark. 

The Principles of Ornament.—II. W. 8. Hadaway. 
Wall-Paper Designing.—I. Diana White. 


Atalanta.—London. December. 


Five O'Clock Tea at Hampton Court. Mrs. Barkley. 
A Sermon on Houses. Lad ae ag 
Warwickshire and George Eliot. G. Morley. 


Biblical World.—Chicago. December. 
Divine and Human Elements in ee a I-XI. W. R. Harper. 


Studies in Palastinian Geography. J.S. Riggs. 
Saul Ben-Kish. Robert K. Eccles. 


Bankers’ Magazine—London. December. 


Prepaid Checks. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Checks and A — Receipts. 

Advances to 

The Statutory Bopeas and Other Legislative Safeguards. 
Blackwood's Magazine.—London. December. 


New Serial Story: ‘“ A Foreigner.” 

Reminiscences of James Anthony Froude. Dr. John Skelton. 
Celibacy and the Struggle to Geton. Hugh E. M Stutfield. 
An Epistle from Horace ; Mr. Gladstone’s N ew Translations. 


Indoor Life in Paris. 
An Ancient Inn: Ostrich Inn, Colnbrook. J. A. Owen. 


The ' osition of Japan. 
The Coming Struggle: the Campaign Against the House of 


Lords. 

Blue and Gray.—Philadelphia. December. 
Christmas at Valley Forge in 1777. Fleetwood Gruver. 
Facts and Fallacies in Finance.—VIII. William Penn, Jr. 
Facts Regarding China and Her People. J.C.S. Colby. 
‘The Lesson of November Sixth. 

The Stonewall Brigade at Bull Run. D. B. Conrad. 
Board of Trade Journal.—London. November 15. 


Dovsiopment of the Russian Mining and Metallurgical Indus- 





































‘The Production and iy ge ag“ of Wine in France. 
iLoad Line Regulations for the Government of Bengal. 
New United States Customs Tariff. 








OF REVIEWS. 


Bookman.—London. eee: 


My Auiotiogregh y. P.G. Ham 
— of Scots.—VIII. The Murder of Rizzio. D. Hay 
emin, 


Frederick Tennyson. With Portrait. W.B. Macleod. 
Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. December. 


Henry David Thoreau. George Stewart. 
Sport in Troubadour Land. bert T. Mullin. 
John Brown in Canada. James C. Hamilton. 
Hudson's Bay. George H. Bradbury. 

The Thousand Isles Frederic W. Falls. 
Toronto Art Student’s League. R. Holmes. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. December. 
New § Serial Story: “The Voice of the Charmer,” by Mrs. 


- Novel- “Writing and Novel-Reading: A Chat with Rev. S 
Baring-Gould. 
The Meaning of the Chinese Button. A. J. Bamford. 
The Cabinet and Its Secrets. Sir Wemyss en, 
A Detective on Detective Stories. W. Gre 
People Who Face Death: Alpine Guides. i a. Bouser. 
Giant Steamers of the Suez Canal, C. J. Cutcl.ffe Hyne. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—London. December. 


Celebrities of the Day. Illustrated. Max Pemberton. 

Ought We to be Cremated ? A Chat with Sir Henry Thomp- 
son. With Portrait. 

Should Jurymen be Paid? A Chat with Mr. E. T. E. Besley. 
With Portrait. 

Reminiscences of a Famous Actress: A be er Mrs. De 
Navarro (Miss Mary Anderson). With P 

Squire, Parson and Novelist: A Chat with ihe E ov ’s. Baring- 
Gould. With Portrait. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


The New American Navy. Lewis Nixon. 

Some Possibilities of the Storage Batter — a fd Pedro G. Salom. 
Preducer Gas for Steam Raising. lauvelt. 

How Iron is Made.—II. John Wickinbies. 

Edison’s Kineto-Phonograph. A. and W. K. L. Dickson. 
Manufacturing Machinery—or Building It. Oberlin Smith. 
John Ericsson, the Engineer.—II. William C. Church. 


Catholic World.—New York. December. 


Prof. Huxley’s Admissions.—II: The End of Atheism. W. 


Barry. 
— de Man, Leader of the Catholic Republican Deputies. 


Davis. 
Ancient Mammals and Their Descendants. W. Seton 
Missionary Experiences on the “ Cleveland Plan ” W. “Elliott. 


A Noble Arab Martyr. 
Chambers’s Journal.—London. December. 


The Great North Road. 
The Thirlmere Scheme. 
Art of Mosaic. 
The Blockade of Agra in 1857. 
The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. December. 


The Painter’s Artin England. Horace Townsend 


Social Life in England in the Nineteenth Century. " J. Ashton. 


The French Chambers. John W. Burgess. 

The Question of Madagascar. Maurice Ordinaire. 

The World’s Debt to easonomy - Simon Newcomb. 

Some Contemporar ocary Sm English Novelists. Jeannette L. Gilder. 
Great Canals. nocal. 

A Visit to Prue’ aoe Sidney Whitman. 

Journalism in the Methodist lenleon 1Church. T. L. Flood 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Health Code. F. L. Oswald. 
How to Tell Colors. Marcus Benjamin. 

Twenty Years of Modern Anarchy in Spain. C. Benoist. 


Church at Home and Abroad.—Philadelphia. December. 


Observance of the Lord's Day in Venice. A. Robertson. 
The Indians of Arizona. C. H. Cook. 
Contemporary Review.—London. December. 

Peace and the Quadruple Alliance. 

The Position of the House of Lords. Lens aemaane. 
Walter Pater: A Portrait. Edmund G 
The Caryn t Trade 4 yo World. Stebest G. Mulhall. 
Mountain F Conway. 
The Late gan Gs Orisis . 
The Knowledge of Good and Evil. Emma Marie Caillard. 
The State asa Patient. Sir Edward Fry. 
A New Treory of the Absolute.—II. a Seth. 
The Fictitious French Claim to Madagascar. Karl Blind. 
Leconte de Lisle. F. Brunetiére. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. December. 


Palm Oil at the Porte. 
The King’s Palaces: Salmon. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. December. 


‘The Empress Dowager of China, Frank G. Carpenter. 
Oft-Han Chats with Professional Humorists. Gilson Wil- 


lets. 
Boy Choirs. S. H. Farris. : 
The Common Sense of Christmas Gifts. 
Headache: Its Causes and Cure. Susanna W. Dodds. 


The Dial.—Chicago. 
November 16. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
‘The History of English Literature. Frederic I. Carpenter. 
The Work of Preparatory Schools in English. C. Harrison. 


December I. 
The Crerar Library. 
Education.—Boston. December. 


Forces in Education. C. F. Carroll. 
Inefficiency. Solomon Schindler. 

The gee of Reading in School. W. M. Thayer. 
“The Physical Culture Fad.” Mara L. Pratt. 

The Aim in the Study of English. G. E. Gardner. 
Metric Weights and Measures. J. V. Collins. 


Educational Review.—New York. December. 


Professional and General Education. Francis A. Walker. 
Bashfulness in Children. J. M. Baldwin. 

Student Co-operation in College Government. E. D, Warfield. 
A Scheme of iological Study. George E. Vincent. 

School Supervision in Pennsylvania. . K. Buehrle. 
University Opportunities for Women. Louis Frank, 
Disappointing Results of Science-Teaching. <A. E. Dolbear. 


Educational Review.—London. December. 


Professor Laurie on Education. St. George Stock. 

‘The Teacher's Trust. Grace Toplis. out aes. 
Lessons from the Church Congress: Religious Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. : ab 
So Policy of the Private Schools. William 

rown. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. December. 


“The Baltimore Plan’ of Currency Reform. C. C. Homer 
and A. P. Hepburn. 

Improvement of European Labor. E. R. L. Gould. 

Historical Architecture in Current Use. W. H. Goodyear. 

Electricity in the Iron and Steel Industries. D. Selby-Bigge. 

The Armor-Plate Question—1894. W. H. Jaques. 

Economy in Machine Shop Management. James Brady. 

The Outlook for Silver Mining. Albert Williams, Jr. 

Street Railway Systems of St. Louis, . H. Bryan. 

Generating Electricity by Windmills. I. N. Lewis. 

Aluminum, the Superabundant Metal. Henry Wurtz. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. December. 


Some Books of the Year. L. F. Austin. 

London to New York by Steerage. F. A. McKenzie. 
Winter’s Sport in the Rockies. W. A. Paille-Grohman. 

The Land of a Lost Language: Cornwall. W.C. Borlase. 

A Happy Hour with Sir Edwin Arnold. Clement Scott. 
Shelley in Italy. Dr. Richard Garnett. 

The Other Half on Sunday : the Lone Bachelor. H.V. Barnett. 
Chinese Mandarins and People. Prof. Douglas. 


Expositor.—London. December. 


‘The Sadducees and Immortality. Rev. J. Denney. 
a Text of the Greek Testament. Prof. A. S. Wil- 
ins. 
The Realist Among the Disciples. Rev. P. Carnegie space. 
New Testament Teaching on the Second Coming of Christ. 
Prof. J. A. Beet. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. December. 


Foreign Views of Lord orga : 

From a French Standpoint. ugustin Filon. 

From a German Standpoint. Professor Delbriick. 
Robert Louis Stevenson : a Critical Study. Steven Gwynn. 
A Threatened City—Pekin. M. Rees Davies. 
Modern Historians and Their Methods. Herbert A. L. Fisher. 
Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. Edward Dicey. 
A True University for London. Montague Cracknatheane. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
The Spread of Diphtheria. Dr. Robson Roose. 
Uganda and the East African Protectorates. George S. Mac- 


enzie. 
The Meaning of the American Elections. Fraicis H. Hardy. 
The Forum.—New York. December. 


The “ Baltimore Plan ” of Currency Reform. A.B. Hepburn. 

Death of the Czar and the Peace of Europe. T. A. Dodge. 

—_s = Future of Woman Suffrage Movement. Mary P. 
acobi.. 
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The Chief Influences on My Career. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
May a Man Conduct His Business as He Please ? C. D. Wright. 
noes > my as a Preventive of Labor Troubles. Louis R. 
rica.” 
The Reading Habits of the English People. Price Collier. 
Is the West Discontented? J. H. Canfield. : 
Will Polygamists Control the New State of Utah? G. Miller. 
New Story-Tellers and the Doom of Realism. W. R. Thayer. 
Christian Missions as Seen by a Brahman. P. R. Pane. 
Christian Missions as Seen by a Missionary. J. M. Thoburn. 
Charity that Helps and Other Charity. Jane E. Robbins. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly.—New York. December. 
My Tomb in Thebes. Dr. Georg Ebers. | 
A Sabine Sanctuary: Subiaco. E, C. Vansittart. 
The Old and the New in Japan. E. W. Clement. 
Living Pictures on Broadway. V. Gribayedoff. 
Ghosts of Ravenna. Vernon Lee. 
The Historic Hudson. P. Seger. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. December. 


Weather Wisdom. Percival H. W. Alpe. 

In the Halls of the Cecils: Hatfield. William Connor Sydney. 
Sanitary Struggles at Pankobil, Bengal. James Beames, 
The Balance of Power in Euro John Hutton. 

The Pities of Italy. George Widdrington. 

Modern Penology. G. Rayleigh Vicars. 


Geological Magazine.—London. November. 


New Carboniferous Trilobites. Dr. Henry Woodward. 
Physiographical Studies in Lakeland. With Map. J. E. 


Marr. 

Chloritic Marl and Warminster Greensand. C.J. A. Meyer 
and A, J. Jukes-Browne. 

Mr. Harker and Mr. Deeley on the Scandinavian Ice Sheet. 
H. H. Howarth. 

‘Recent Changes of Level.”” Mark Stirrup. 


Good Words.—London. December. 


A Sumatra Tobacco Plantation. Juan Kechil. 

The Rowan-Tree Inn, Galloway. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Rose Castle, and the Bishop of Carlisle Precentor Venables. 

On the Riviera di Ponente J. G. Dow. 

John Herschel. Sir Robert Ball. 

Se of Destiny: Coronation Stone of Scotland. F 
arr. 


Green Bag.—Boston. December. 


William Curtis Noyes, LL.D. A. Oakey Hall. 

Contrasts in English Criminal Law.—II. Hampton L. Carson. 
Russian Procedure in Divorce. 

The Court of Star Chamber.—X. John D. Lindsay. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—Boston. (Quarterly.) 


December. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Anatomist. D. W. Cheever. 
Dr. Holmes with His Classmates. Samuel May. 

The New-Comer at Harvard. F.C. de Sumichrast. 

The Hemenway Gynasium. D. A. Sargent. 

A Plea for the Study of Russian. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
The Importance of Veterinary Science. Charles F. Adams. 
Josiah Parsons Cook. C. L. Jackson. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. December. 


The Sacred Scriptures of the Egyptians. C. M. Cobern. 
Richard Hooker, the Elizabethan Ecclesiastic. T. W. Hunt. 
A Hindu Missionary in America. F. F. Ellinwood. 

The Lord’s jad a Money. T..e: Ape 
The Rivers of Paradise. William Hayes Ward. 
Prayer as a Factor in Public Affairs. J. E. Rankin. 
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Heft 6. 

The Great Wall of China. G. Wegener. 
Heft 7. 

The New Houses of Parliament at Berlin. G. Klitsher. 

National Costumes in the Black Forest. H. Sohnrey. 

Thomas Edison. C. Frank Dewe 

Prince age Chlodwig of Hohen ohe- Schillingsftrst. With Portrait. 

ndner. 


A New Swiss National H 
Making False Coins. A. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Theatrical wort During the French Revolution and First 
Empire. V. du Bled. 
Morbid} Heredity. Ch. Ferre. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
; November 1. 
The Larousse Celebration. 
Roumanian Literature. zeae Tissot. 
Atstheticism. Roger Mar 
The Origin of the Fleur de 5 Eds, Gustave Lejeal. 
November 15. 
Corea and the Coreans. R.d’Aunis. _ 
Education in England. Eugene Pellissier. 
Revue Générale.—Brussels. November. 
Pope Leo XIII _ Mgr. Lamy. 
Presncuades’ in Viewun. William Ritter. 
Commander J. B. de Rossi. Adolphe Delvigne. 
Hungary and Roumania. Albert Bordeaux. 
The Legislative Elections in France. Charles Woeste. 
On the Coast of Norway and Lapland. Continued. J. G. 
Freson. 
Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
November 1. 
Emperor Alexander III. A. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Frédéric Mistral. Gaston Paris. 
The Income Tax. H. Funck-Brentano. 
The Armament of the Naval Reserves. M. Loir. 


General Grant and France. T. Stanton. 
The Income of Our National Museums. L. E. Serre. 


November 15. 
The New American Tariff. E. Brewaert. 
Letters from the Congo. Duc d’Uzés, 
Origins of English Language and Literature. E. Boutmy. 
The Convicts of Guiana. P. Mimande. 

Revue Philosophique.—Paris. November. 
Brute Memory and Organized Memory. L. Dugas. 
The Importance of the foes e Languages from a Psychologi- 
cal Point of View. a Grasserie. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
November 1. 


Death Masks of Great Men. 
Suicide for Love. Prof. César Lombroso. 
Political Corruption. Louis Proal. 


November 15. 
The Hazard of Artistic Production. Auguste Strindberg. 
Anarchy and Peace. Baroness de Suttner. 
Shakespearian Relics. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
November 3. 
The Institute of France in 1°94. M. Loéwy. 


Chemical Machinery. H. Le Chatelier. 
Disinfection of Local Areas. 


November 10. 
Medicine in the Py te ome Professor Potain. 
Protoplasms, A. Danilewsky. 

November 17. 


The Amplitude of the Solar System William Harkness. 
Protoplasms. Continued. A. Danilewsky. 
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November 24. 


What is a Nerve Centre? J.P. Morat. 
Theory of the Formation of Hail. Concluded. E. Durand- 


réville. 
Some Industries of Cochin-China. A. Calmette. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 

November 3, 

The Second Centenary of P. Segneri. 

The So-called Scientific Errors in the Bible. 

On the Actions and Instincts of Animals. Contirued. 
November 17, 

Social Defense Against Anarchism, 

The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

Religion and Freemasonry. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. November 1. 
From the Vistula to the Oder. G. Mareotti. 
Catherine de Medicis, Duchessof Mantua. L. Grottanelli. 
Dante’s Heaven, Continued. A. Galassini. 
The Catacombs. B. Prina. 
Riforma Sociale.—Rome. 
October 25. 


Home Colonization in Germany. Prof. W. Sombarl. 
Food and the Labor Power tf a Nation. Prof. F. S. Nitti. 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Madrid. 
November 5. 


Astronomy. Fr. Angel Rodriguez. 
The Pentateuch and Prehistoric Archzology. Honorato del 


al. 
All Souls’ Day. Julian Rodrigo. 
On the Right of Precedence of the King of Castile Over the 
King of England. An Ancient Speech. 
November 20. 
Posthumous Fragments. Marcelino Gutierrez. 
Hispano-American Literature. F. B. Garcia. : 
An Unpublished Account of the Attack on Manilla by the 
Corsair Lima-Hong. 
Espafia Moderna.—Madrid. October. 


France and Some Frenchmen. Professor Adolfo Posada. 
Fray Jerénimo Savonarola. Juan O'Neill. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. November. 
The Belgian Elections. Emile Vandervelde. 
a? Socialism. Adrien Veber. 
The Interparliamentary Union. Elie Ducommon. 
Graduated Taxation. Henri Mayor, 


MAGAZINES. 


The Anarchism of the Berlinese. Prof. L. Gumplowicz. 
Why the Writings of Roscher have had no Influence in Eng- 


nd. 
The Agricultural Conditions of Russia. Conclusion. Masé- 


November 10, 


Fan Se Spirit in Social Studies. Prof. S. Cognetti de 
artiis. 

The General Structure of Society. Prof. G. de Greef. 

Rural Co-operative Associations. P. Manassei. 

Gregorian Music. L. Parazaz. 

The French Revolution and the First Empire. G.Grabinski. 
Notes on Finance. A. Rossi. 


La Rivista Internazionale.—Rome. November. 


Suggestions on the Present Rural Crisis. T. Petrone. 
Roman Feudalism. Continued. G. Tomassetti. 
The Chino-Japanese War and Its Social Importance. F, 


Ermini. 
The Third Scientific Catholic Congress at Brussels. §, 
Nicotra. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Reform of Secondary Education. I. de Hoyos Sainz. 
The Teaching of Latin in Spain. Professor M. de Unamuno, 
Castillian and Portuguese Literature. F. Wolf. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. 
October 30. 
In Praise of St. Augustin. Marcelo Macias. 


Traditions and Characters of the North and South of Spain. 
Don Edurado Vincenti and a Ministry of Education. 


November 15. 


Spanish and Portuguese Poets of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

Papal Dispatches in Spain. R. de Hinojosa. 

The Isunza Family of Vitoria. Juliano Apraiz. 

—— at Celebrities: J. Fernandez Montafia. Alvaro 
aroto. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. November. 


The Atjehers. A Contribution to the Ethnography of North 
Sumatra. Prof. L. W. C. van den Berg. 

State and Society. Prof. P. W. A. Cort van der Linden. 

Plato's ** Phaedrus.”’ Dr. Ch. M. van Deventer. 

“The Legends of Jeschua-ben-Jossef.’’ Pol de Mont. 


Teysmannia.—Batavia. No. 8. 
Orchids. J.J. Smith, Jr. 


Notes on the Spontaneous Replanting of Land in Java. S. EL 
Koorders. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. November. 


A Genes Backward: Political Events in Holland. H. J. 

midt. 

The Unemployed Question.—II. J. Bruinwold_ Riedel. 

Professor aperdings Thijm on “ Tristan und Isolde.” J. In 
de Casembroot. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ‘MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm, No. 6. 
Griffenfeld. J. A. Fridericia. 
Herbert Spencer and his Philosophy. 
The * Picturesque School” in French Poetry. 
Ord Och Bild.—Stockholm. No. J0. 


Spanish Grandezza. Elof Tegnér. 
Sergel’s Portraits, Georg Gdthe. 


Profemeer von Helmholtz. With Portrait. Robert Tiger- 


stedt. 
Gustaf Sriding With Portrait. Higimee Séderberg. 


Carl Jonas Lu vig Almgvist, Poet. Ellen Key. 
Vor Tid.—Christiania. Nos, 14-15. 


Arne Garborg. Sven Moren. 

The Teaching of Natural Science in the Public High School. 
Olaf Jansen. 

Political Indifference, Hans K. Aas. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Arena. } 


New Review. 


Art Amateur 


: G 
Annals of the Am. Academy of | , 


Political Science. 
Art Interchange. 
American Journal of Politics. 
Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Antiquary. 
—— Amateur Photog- 


apher 

Asiatic Quarterly. 
Argosy.” 
Atalanta. 
Bankers’ Mogasine (London). 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Bookman. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
Biblical World. 
Cornhill. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chautauquan. 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 

cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magazine. 
Canadian Magazine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Contemporary Review. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Catholic World. 
Dial. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dublin Review 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review (New 
York). 
Educational Review (London) 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
gama 


Forum. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 








oa Review. 


Gone nical Journal. 

Greater Britain. 

Green Bag. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Good Words. 

Home and Country. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 

Irish Monthly. 

Irrigation Age. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass'n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

. Journal of Political Economy. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridicai Review. 

Journal of American Politics. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Lippincott's Monthly. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. 

_— Quarterly Review. 
uU 

Tndgate Monthly. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
enorah Monthly. 
issionary Review of Worta 
issionary Herald. 

oni 

Munsey’s Magazine. 
Music. 

Monthly Packet. 
Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 
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New Science Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine. 

Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our D 

Ovectand Monthly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Poet Lore. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 


iver. 
" Saerteiy Journal of Eco- 


nomics. 
ng Review. 

eview of Reviews. 
Review of Reviews (London). 
Review of the Churches. 
Students’ Journal. 
School Review. 
Sanitarian. 
Social Economist. 


. Scottish Geographical Maga 


zine. 

Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 

Steno . i en 
Stran 

Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday at Home. 

Temple Bar. 

Treasury. 

University Extension. 

University Magazine. 

United Service. 

United Service Magazine. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster Review. 

Young England. 

Young Man 

Yale Review. 

Young Woman. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the December numbers of periodicals. 


Africa: 

Uganda 3 the East African Protectorates, G. S. Mac- 

enzie, F 

Prospects pe Civilization i in the Upper Nile Valley, MisR. 
Agacusscusan Why Iam Not an Agnostic, Max M ler, NC. 

Fy cong ee The Idle E Earth, R. Jefferies. ions. 

ers, Benjamin Paul, Lela W. Usher, N 

Alexander the Great in Turkestan, J. W. Me! Jrindle, ScotGM, 


Nov. 
Alexander III, ve -Keeper of Europe, W. 'T. Stead, RR. 
Alpine Guides, A . E. Bonser, CFM. 

Aluminum, the Superabundant Metal, Henry Wurtz, EngM. 
Ane Problems, Swiss Solutions of, W. D. McCrackan, 


Anarchy: 
The Anarchists’ Vege, 58 TB. 
Twenty Years of Modern ‘Anarchy in Spain, C. Benoist, 


aut. 
Anderson, Miss Mary, Interviewed, CSJ. 
Animais:’ Wild Traits in Tame "Animals—Il, L. Robinson, 


Antwerp, an Old Flemish ~ SunM, 
Arabian Day and Night, An, Poultney Bigelow, Harp. 
Architecture : 
Historical Architecture in Current Use, EngM. 
Su ag on the Architecture of Sasesthoenen, 4G. H. 
alker, AM. 
A Sermon on Houses, hate? sheen, Ab 
Arizona, The Indians of, C. Cook, C 
Armies: 
The Story of a Thousand, A. W. Tourgee, Cos. 
None increase of the Army, Gen. G. D. Ruggles, 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, A Happy Hour with, C. Scott, EI. 

‘Arnold, Matthew: — anata of Arnold's Poetry, WR. 

‘Artists and Their Wor 

Astroromy: The World's iebt to Astronomy, Simon New- 
comb, Chaut. 

Athanasianism, Levi L. oF eine NW. 

Atheism, The End of, W. Barry, CW. 

Athletics for City Girls, Mar . Bissell, PS. 

Babism—Its Doctrines and Relation to Mission Work, MisR. 
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Bachelors: The Other Half on Sunday, H. V. Barnett \ 
Bacon, Lord, vs, Professor Huxley, ‘5 of br fupley, YR 
Banking : Currency and State Banks, A pley, YR, Nov. 
Bashfulness in Children, J. M. Baldwin, HGRA 
Bicycling: Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, O. 
Birds: Concerning Birds and Their N ests, M. 
Bismarck, A — to Prince, Sidney Whitman, Chaut. 
Bonaparte Napoleon : 
Life of Na: — eon Bona: arte—II, W. M. Bicone, CM. 
Napoleon Bonaparte—II, Ida M. Tarbell, M — 
A Conversation with Napoleon at Elba, M 
eBook Plates: Regarding Book ng 1 ee Garnett, OM. 
— : The Decay of Bookselling, D. Stott, NC. 
oston : 
Winter on Boston Common, J. E. Chamberlain, NEM. 
If Jesus Came to Boston, Edward Everett Hale, NEM. 
Brassey, Lord and Lady, Griffith, Str, Nov. 
Brown, John, in Canada, J. C. Hamilton, CanM. 
California : 
The V igilance Committee of °56, A. B. Paul, OM 
Famous Californians of Other Days, J. J. Peatfield, OM. 
— kly Plants of California, Emma 8. Marshall, OM. 
Canals : 
Great Canals, G. Menocal, Chaut. 
The Manchester Ship Canal, Edward Porritt, YR, Nov. 
Carols : Medizsval Christmas Carols, Charlotte S. Burne, NH. 
C arrying Trade of ig bias M. G. Mulhall, CR. 
Cats, Tighe ees Ue ‘. 
C lebrities of the Day, M. Pemberton, CSJ. 
Celibacy and the Struggle to Get on, H. E. M. Stutfield, Black. 
Charity that Helps and Other Charity, Jane E. Robbins, F. 
Charity anizations in America, Beginnings of, S. H. Gur- 
teen, Ed. 
Chicken Manufacture, E. C. Clifford, Str, Nov. 
Children : 
The Children of Beeas r, F. M. Holmes, Q. 
Public Support of Ch dren in New York, ya Nov. 
Studies of Childhood—IV, James Scully, PS. 
China: 
The Meaning of the Chinese Button, A. J. Seer, CFM. 
Chinese Mandarins and Fey om ie, Pr rot. 5 Reh gy 
The Empress Dowager of China, F. G. Galaaeaae. Dem 
Chino-Japanese War and the Eastern Problems, ee Yokoi, 
JP. 


Christ : Is Jesus the Christ ? R. R. Marquis, HomR. 

Christ Child in Art, The, Archdeacon Farrar, McCl. 

Christian Iconography and Symbolism—V, G. A. Audsley, 
AA. 


Christmas Gifts, The Common Sense of, Dem. 
Church: Is the Church's Influence Growing ? M. Fowler, 
NH 


Circus Life: A Chat witha Cron Eing, E E. F. r+ LudM. 
Civics, A Practical Exam ——: in, T askins. 

Clubs: Evolution of the Country Club, C. W. Whitney, Harp. 
—-" Britieh : Wanted, an Imperial Conference, J. Co- 
om Db. 

Colonization: Cultured Colonization, W. Macfie, WR. 
Colors, How to Tell, Marcus Benjamin, Chaut. 
Conciliation, Industrial Agreements and, C. 6. Kingston, RR. 
Consular Reform, Henry White, NAR. 
Corkran, Henriette, Reminiscences by, TB. 
Cornwall: The Land of a Lost Language, W. C. Borlase, EI. 
County Council of London 
The Couneil and the Tatrestion of the People, W. J. Gordon, 


Cress-Sellers, T. Sparrow, NH. 
Crime and Criminal Law: 
Criminal and Prison Reform, Michael Davitt, NC. 
Modern Penology, G. R. Vicars, 
‘A Detective on Detective Stories, W.E. Grey, CFM. 
Thieves vs. Locks and Safes, Str, Nov 
Responsibility in Crime from the Medical Standpoint, PS. 
Crimea in 1854 and tg Gen. Sir E. Wood, FR. 
Crispi, Francesco, W . J. Stillman, ae 
Cromwell and the House of Lords, C. H Firth, Mac. 
Currency and State Banks, Alfred L. Ripley, YR, Nov. 
Cu arreacy Reform, The ‘* Baltimore Plan” of, A. B. Hepburn, 


Czar’s Death: How it Affects Europe, S. Stepniak, NAR. 

Czar, Death of the, and the Peace of Europe, T. A. Dodge, F. 

Diphtheria, Spread of, Dr. R. Roose, FR. 

—— Prevention and Its Hindrances, E. P. Lachapelle, San, 
Nov 

Dress : 

Earthquakes : The Last Earthquake in London, J 
SunH., 

Last End of London: Sunday in East London ; Spitalfields, 
SunH. 

Eastern Problems, The Ciine-Sqapnee War and the, J. T. 
Yokoi, AJP. 

we a Literature, Recent Tendencies in, A. T. Hadley, 

5 Nov Vv. 

Edinbureh : ‘Great Centres of Religious Activity, J. C. Had- 
den, Q. 

Education : 

Girton College, W. C. Sargent, LudM. 

Life at Newnham, eg hy YW 

Girton and Newnham Colleges, E. A. Hodgetts, Str, Nov. 


The Underclothing Question, L. R.S. ag NewR. 
. Telford, 
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Nov. 
Egypt: : 
Street Scenes in Cairo, R. S. Hichens, PMM. 


My Tomb in Thebes, Dr. Georg Ebers, FrL. 
i a Sacred Scriptures of the Egyptians, C. M. Cobern, 


mR. 
Blections The Meaning of the, J. W. Babcock, C. J. Faulkner, 


Electricity 
Electricity i in the Iron and Steel Industries, D. Selby-Bigge, 


ngM 
Generating Electricity by Windmills, I. N. Lewis, EngM. 
Some Possibilities of the Storage Battery, CasM. 
New Sources of Electric Power, 
Eliot, George, and Warwickshire, G. Morley, Ata. 
Embroideries Church, C. C. Cl lark, A 
Engineer's Office, Organization and eens of an, JAES, 


Oct. 
Enthusiasm, E. H. Lacon Watson, WR. 
Ericsson, John, the Engineer—II, W. C. C. Church, CasM. 
re The Knowledge of Good and Evil, Emma M. Caillard, 


Europe: The Balance of Power, John Hutton, GM. 
Fans: The Lazarus Collection at the Metropolitan Museum, 


Farrar, Archdeacon, Portraits of, McCl. 
Fencing: The Metamorphosis of Fencin, 
Fiction: New Story-Tellers and the 
. Thayer, F. 
Finance : 
Financial Facilities, Robert Ewen, W 
The Carrying Trade of the World, Md +. Mulhall, CR 
Our Experiments in Financial Legislation, J. H. Eckels, 


, H. Ansot, OM. 
m of Realism. W. 


- “ The B Baltimore Plan * of Currency Reform, EngM; F. 
0. = 
Shetland Folk-Lore and the Old Faith of the Teutons. 


Folk-Prayers, S. Baring-Gould, SunM. 
Football in the South, L. P. Miles, O. 


Forests; Bs not More Forest Preserves? Robert U. John- 
son, : 
France: The French Chambers, John W. Bargoss, ss, Chaut. 


Froude, James Anthony, Reminiscences of, J. Skelton, Black. 
Games, Olympic, Re-establishment of. Albert Show, RR. 
Genius, The New Criticism of, Aline Green, AM. 
Geologies and Deluges. W. T. Solas PS 
Geology of Natural Scenery, The, F. J. H. Merrill, PS. 
Germany : 
The Late German Crisis, CR. 
The Three German Chancellors, T. Barth, New 
Germany, wy ress Frederick of, Hulda Priclonebs, Yw. 
Geronimo: A Noble Arab Martyr, Cw. 
Ghosts, Agnes Repplier, AM. 
Goethe's * Faust,” GT. 
Gunpowder Plot, M. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert : 
The Chief Influences on M 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, ere 
Harte, Bret, A Morning with, H x 8 W. Dam, McCl. 
Hatfield House: In the Halls of the Cecils, W. C. Sydney, 


GM 
Heredity, The Mimicry of. sp eeare Batchelor, NW. 
Herschel, * John, Robert Ba 
Hindu Missionary in America, A, F. F. Ellinwood, HomR. 
History : Modern Historians and Their Methods, mm. L. 
Fisher, FR. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell : 

ag Wendell Holmes, the Anatomist, D. W. Cheever, 


Dr. Holmes with His Classmates, Samuel May, HGM. 
Holmes and Froude: Two Great Authors, ie 
Health Code of Oliver Wendell Holmes, F. L. Oswald, 


Chaut. 
a Wendell Holmes: A Modern Prophet, J. Silverman, 





Gorece, F 


en. 
The ee of Holmes’ Foams, M. J. Savage, A. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, J. A. Noble, LH. 
Dr. Holmes, AM. 
Hook, Theodore, Satirist and Novelist, TB. 
— An Epistle from: Mr. Gladstone's New Translations, 


Hos ale: Military Hospital of Havens, San, Nov. 

Hudson River : The Historic Hudson, F. Seger, FrL. 
Hudson's Bay, G. H. Bradbury, CanM 

Huguenots: The Huguenot in New England, Horace Graves, 


NEM. 
Senpooeemn, Off-hand Chats with Professional, G. Willets, . 
em. 
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Iconography and Symbolism, Christian—V, G. A. Audsley, 


Immi, ration, The Burden of Indiscriminate, J. H. Twells, 


Immorality, Wellsprings and Feeders of, B. O. Flower, A. 
I 


T. W. Sherer, Mac. 


1a: 
Madras Seen from Marseilles, T 
J. Beames, GM. 


Sanitary Gerusgies at Pankobil, “Bengal, J 
The Blockade of Agra in 1857, CJ. 

Indians: 
The Decline of Mission Indians—I, J. M. fosstend. OM. 
The Indians of Arizona, C. H. Cook , ChaHA 

peers, Solomon Schindler, Ed. 


“Ostrich Inn, Colnbrook, J. A. Owen, Black. 

The Rowan Tree Inn, Galloway, H. eared. Gw. 
Intestacy Law, The Connecticut, C. M . Andrews, YR, Nov. 
ow Iron is Made—II, J ohn) Birkinbine, CasM: 


y3 
Ancient Paganism in Modern Italy, B. F. Kidder, HomR. 
The Pities of Italy, G. Widdrington, GM. 

J — A New England Farmer in, David Buffum, NEM. 


Jape Old and the New in Japan, E. W. Clement, FrL. 
The Position of Japan, Black. 
Shinto, the Religion of J japan, N N. Kishimoto, ES. 
The Japanese Theatre, E. Rogers, O. 

— Modern, C. C, Starbuce NW. 


‘Evangelization of the Jew, J. E. Mathieson, *iak.. 
hs of Jewish History, G. Deutsch, 
Kineto- honograph, Edison’s, A, and W. K.L Bioko, CasM. 


Labor 
The Railroad Strike in California, T. 2. Bacon, YR, Nov. 
Improvement of European Labor, E. R. L. Gould. 
The Cry Against Home Work, Ada x Bigg, NC. 
A Labor Trust, E. M. Burchard, AJP. 
Land Question in England : 
The Estate Duty and the Road Round It, A. M. Hastie, NC. 
How to Multiply Small Holdings, NC. 
Law and the Lawyers : 
Contrasts in English ‘Criminal Law—II, H. L. Carson, GB. 
Russian Procedure in Divorce, GB. 
The Court CE Star Chamber—X, J. D. Lindsay, GB. 
Lae © Defense and a Criticism, R. L. Bridgman, 


Libraries : The Crerar Library, D, Dec. 1. 

Lincoln, Abraham, in His Relations to Women, Julien Gor- 
on, 

London : Westminster, Walter Besant, PMM. 

Lisle, Leconte hee F. Brunetiére, CR. 

Literature, Po Lo jar, and Religion, CR. 

Lon fellow : e Poet of the People, George Holme, MM. 

Lord’s Supper a ey The, T. G. Apple, HomR. 

Lotus, The Time of the, Alfred Parsons, Harp 

Lunacy : Ought Private Lunatic Asylums te be Abolished ? 


Mackenzie Delta, A Woman in the—III, E. Taylor, O. 
Madagascar, The Question of, Maurice Ordinaire, Chaut. 
Madagascar, The Fictitious French Claim to, Karl Blind, CR. 
Mammals, Ancient, and Their Descendants, W. Seton, cw. 
Man, Pithecoid, E. P. Evans, PS. 

— , Guy de, W. E. Garrett Fisher, TB ; Count L. N. 


A. 
Margherita of Savoy, Felicia B. Clark, 
Maryland Homes and Ways, Old, John WPalmer, CM. 
Medical Service, Free and Paid, N. Oppenheim, SEcon. 
Medicine: Shall I Study a ? A. L. Benedict, ae 
Meteorology in the Schools, W. M. Davis, SRev, Nov 
Metric Weights and Measures, LY. Collins, Ed. 
Michi awe —?_ The Ancient Outlet of, W. M. Davis, PS. 
Milk Suppl ‘2 a of, for Tuberculosis, San. 
Miniature ainting, Modern, "J. O. Har rvey, MM. 
oe. of the American Gospel, The Ideal, L. Parks, NEM. 
issions : 
Christian Missions as Seen by a Missionary, J. M. Tho- 
urn. 
Christian Missions as Seen by a Brahman, P. R. wi 4 
The Decline of Mission Indians—I, J. M. Scanland, O 
Education and Missions, William Miller, MisR. 
A Hindu Missionary in America, F. F. Ellinwood, HomR. 
Missionary Work in Turkey and Syria, MisH. 
Mohonk Platform, The, LAH, Nov. 
Moll a, uires, Overthrow of the, McCl. 
Mo r.: Some Impressions and Facts, Henry Drummond, 


cL. 
Morton, Levi P., John Ford, MM. 
Mosaics, CJ. 
Mountain Falls, W. M Conway, CR. 
Musical Instruments of the World, I. H. Hall, Cos. 
Muzzles for Ladies, Str, Nov. 
Naturalist in the Jungle, A, SunM 
a mg Scenery, The Geology of, F. J. H. Merrill, PS. 
avies 
The New American Navy, Lewis Nixon, CasM. 
The Armor-Plate Question—1894, W. H. Jaques, EngM. 
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Navi a. Steam, Origin and Development of, G. H. Preble, 
me? York: Living Pictures on Broadway, V. Gribayedoff, 


wae....4 
Novelists Some 


Chaut. 
Were: : Hospital Nursing as a Vocation, Mabel E. Wotton, 


Oil: Palm-Oil at the Porte, C 
Ol mpic Games, The Re-establishment of, Albert Shaw, RR. 
Orleans, The House of, T. C. Qui MM. 
ee ae Ancient, in Modern Italy, B.F. Kidder, HomR. 
a 
Indoor Life of Paris, Black. 
The Show-Places of Paris, R. H. Fn Na Harp. 
Paris and Helen, Andrew Lang, C 
Painting : 
Modern Miniature Painting, J.C. Harvey, M 
oo a Painting in America, ieee E. Clement, 


Beteins in Norway, C. Edwardes, O. 
mtemporary English, Jeannette L. Gilder, 


Famous Women Painters, R. H. Titherington, MM. 

The Painter’s Art in England, Horace Townsend, oe 
Paradise, The Rivers of, illiam Hayes Ward, HomR 
Parliament, The British : 

The Campaign Against the House of) Lords, Black. 

The Position of the House of on age 

Cromwell and the House of Lords, C H. Firt h, Mac 

If the House of Commons were Abolished Sidney Low, NC. 

The Cabinet and Its Secrets, Wemyss Reid, C 
Parliament of Religions, The : 

A Review, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 

= Ls lificance of the Parliament of Religions, F. Max 
Pater, Walter, Personal Reminiscences of, W. Sharp, AM. 
Pater, Walter, Edmund Gosse, CR. 

Paternalism, yy of, G. F. Milto 

Paton, J he South Sea islands, ie Ridsdale, SunM. 

Pawnbrokiig? Hew to Municipalize the Pawnshops, R. Don- 
a ew 

Peace and the Quadruple Alliance, CR. 

Peace, On the Threshold of Universal, RR. 

Peace of Europe, Death of te Czar and the, T. A. Dodge, F. 

Pekin: A Threatened City, M. R. Davies, R. 

Penn, William, and Peter the Great, H. Latchford, A 

Penns Wants: Among the “ Pennsylvania Datel * O. F. 


MP. 

People’s : Pasty, The, C. W. Wiley, AJP. 
Peter, The Gospel According to, §. A Robinson, NW 

Ph@losophy : A New Theory of the Absolute, Prof. Seth, CR. 
Photography : 

See contents of WPM ; AP; PA; 

Relation of Phets aphy ‘a? “Art, aS: se ” Breese, Cos. 
Pithecoid Man, E Evans, 
Plants, Prickly, of Californias iis S. Marshall, OM. 
Poetry : Poetae Mediocres, Canon Ainger, Mac. 
Pole, eginald—il, Harriet W. Preston, Louise Dodge, AM. 
Political Economy : 

The Encouragement of Home Industries ; an Economic Mis- 


take, Mac. 
Political Science: 
The Art of Governing, L. H. Berens, WR. 
The State as a Patient, E. eee CR. 
Prayer as a Factor in Public Affairs, J. E. ee HomR. 
Pullman and Paternalism. C. H. Eaton, A. 
Railways 
cs Hatiroad Strike in California, T. R. Bacon, YR, Nov. 
Remedy for Railroad Troubles, GQ. Gary AJ r- 
Street Railway Systems of St. Louis, W. H. Bryan, EngM 
Brigandage on Our Railroads, Wade Hampton, NAR 
Ravenna, Vernon Lee, FrL. 
pending Habits of the English People, Price Collier, F. 


Reli; 
Watt t has Science to Do with Religion ? A. J. DuBois, CM. 
Religion Carried into Citizenshi R. Waite, AJP. 
Religion of Holmes’ Poems, M. J. Savage, A. 
Some Pressing Questions in Religion, De Ne Beach, NW. 
Science as a Natural Ally of eligion, E. V. "Andrews, 


Religions, The Parliament of: A Review, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Republic in the Court of Reason, The, T. B. Grant, AJ P, 
Riviera di Ponente, J. G. Dow, GW. 

Rome, The Catholic School System in, Mgr. Satolli, NAR. 
Rose Castle and the Bishop of Carlisle, Precentor Venables, 


Gw. 
Rosebery, Lord : 
Augustin Filon and Prof. Delbriick on, FR. 
Rosebery’s Enterprise Against the House of Lords, NC. 
Rural Traditions, Burnet Landreth, ‘USM. 
Russia : 
Russia’s New Czar, SEcon. 
Alexander III, Peace-Keeper of Europe, W. T. Stead, RR. 
Russia and the Balkan Peninsula, E. Dicey, 
noe *6 eo ge: A Pleafor the Study of Russian, N. H. 
‘ole 
Sahara, The’ Tribes of the, Napoleon Ney, Cos. 
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Salmon: Thé King's Palaces, C. 
Salvation Army, The, C. A. Briggs, NAR. | 
Sanitation: Sanitary Struggles at Pankobil, Bengal, GM. 
Satolli, Francis, Delegate, J. ‘I. Smith, MM. 
Savoy, Margherita of, Felicia B. Clark, Cos. 
Schovl Board of London, C. W. A. Brooke, WR. 
a Suggestions on the Architecture of, G. H. Wal- 
ker, 
Science ; 2 ‘ 
Recent Science, Prince Krapotkin, NC. | 
What Has Science to Do with Religion? A. J. DuBois, 


CM. 
Science asa Natural Ally of Religion, E, B. Andrews, NW. 
Sc. tland : 
Coronation Stone of Scotland ; the Stone of Destiny, GW. 
The Out-Door Service in the Highlands, SunH. 
Shakespeare’s Comedies : Taming of the Shrew, Harp. 
Shinto, the Old Religion of Japan, N. Kishimoto. 
Shipping: 
we Steamers of the Suez Canal, C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, 
CFM. 


London to New York by Steerage, F_A. McKenzie, EI. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, J. A. Froude, 


Long. 

Ship Canal, The Manchester, Edward Porritt, YR, Nov. 
Shorthand: See contents of Sten; SJ. 
Sicilian People, Some Recent Studies of the, AM. 
Sledging in Norway, C. Edwardes, O. 
Sleep, the Chemistry of, Henry Wurtz, PS. ee ’ 
Socialism: An Eirenikon to Socialists and Individualists, 

WR 


Social Life in England in the Nineteenth Century, J. Ashton, 
Chaut. 

Sport : Winter's Sport in the Rockies, EI. 

Sorosis, An Old-Time, Henry Baldwin, AM. 

Staffordshire: The Upper Country and Its Folk, J. A. Owen, 


LH. 
State as a Patient, Sir Edward Fry, CR. 
Steam Navigation, Origin and Development of, G. H. Preble, 


USM. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, FR. 
Stock-Sharing as a Preventive of Labor Troubles, L. R. 


Ehrich, F. ¢ 
Strikes: The Railroad Strike in California, T. R. Bacon, YR, 
ov. 
Subiaco: A Sabine Sanctuary, FrL. 
Suicide Among Women, W. Ferrero, NewR. 
Sumatran Tobacco Plantation, GW. 
Sunday Observance: The,Lord’s Day in Venice, A. Robert 


son, ChHA. 
Sutro, Adolph: Mayor-Elect of San Francisco, E. W. Tewn- 


send, RR. 
Sm, Christian Iconography and—V, G. A. Audsley, 


Symonds, John Addington, Frank Sewall, NW. 
Trata Mountains, M. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Theatres and the Drama: 
About that Skeleton: the Drama of To-day, H. D. Traill, No. 
Women and Amateur Acting, Fanny A. Mathews, NAR, 
The Japanese Theatre, E. B.’ Rogers, O. 

Thirlmere Scheme, CJ. 

Thom, Rev. John H.: A Latter-Day Prophet, TB. 

Tobacco-Box in Westminster Town Hall, H. How, Str, Nov. 

Trade Unionism in England, SEcon. 

Unitarian’s Gospel, A. u. E. St. John, NW. 

Universities: The University as a Scientific Workshop, F. 

Paulsen, PS. : 
hides” hg hi ease saad Control the New State of Utah? G. 
filler, F. 
= Lymph, Production and Cultivation of, S. W. Abbott, 
an, Nov. me 

Van Dyck, Anthony (1599-1641), T. Cole, CM. 

V gilance Committee of °56, The California, A. B, Paul, OM. 

Venice: Observance of the Lord’s Day in Venice, A. Robert 

son, ChHA. 

Veterinary Science, The Importance of, C. F. Adams, HGM. 

Waldenses at Valdese, N. C., C. J. Ryder, LAH. 

War, The Abolition of, A. 

Warwickshire and George Eliot, G. Morley, Ata. 

Water, Drinking, in Its Relation to Malarial Diseases, San, 

Water Supplies, Pollution of, and Results of Filtration, San, 


Nov. 
Watts, George Frederick, R.A., Cosmo Monkhouse, Scrib. 
Waterways, Interior, from New York to the Gulf Coast, 


USM. 
Weather Wisdom, P. H. W. Almy, GM. 
Wellington, Duke of, Lord Roberts, PMM. 
West, The: Is the West Discont»nted ? J. H. Canfield, F. 
Westminster, Walter Besant, PMM. ‘ 
Winter on Boston Common, J. B. Chamberlain, NEM. 
Wolseley’s (Lord) ‘‘ Marlborough,” USM. 
Women and Women's Work: 
Women and Girls as Inventors and Discoverers, GOP. 
Woman's Work in the Home, Archdeacon Farrar, YW. 
The Struggle of the Untrained Lady, Miss M. i. James, 


Truth About Female Suffrage in New Zealand, N. Young, 


The Sexual Problem, B. Claydon, WR. 

The Ministry of Women, A. J. Gordon, MisR. 

Famous Women Painters, R. H. Titherington, MM. 

Why Our Women Marry Abroad, E. 8S. Martin, NAR. 
Economic Theory of Woman's Dress, T. Veblen, PS. 
Women and Amateur Acting, Fanny A. Mathews, NAR. 
Athletics for City Girls, Mary T. Bissell, PS. 

Some Notable Women of the Past, Esme Stuart, Lipp. 

The American Woman in Politics, Eleanor Kirnicutt, CM. 
University RG ag ree for Women, Louis Frank, EdRA. 
A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta—III, Elizabeth Taylor, 0. 
Status and Future of Woman Suffrage Movement, Mary P. 


Jacobi, F. 
Words: The Craft of Words, NewR. 





The second volume for the year being now complete, we would urge 
our readers to bind not only this one, but atso.all back volumes, thus giving 
permanent form toamagazine which 7s in the highest sense an illustrated 


history of the temes. 


Complete unbound volumes delivered to us, postage or express pre- 
pari, and in good condition, with covers on, well be bound and returned, 


charges prepard by us, for 75 cents a volume. 
out volumes, can be supplied as far back as April, 1892. 


Back numbers, for filling 
for this spe- 


cific purpose we charge 20 cents a number. 

Those who desire to have binding done locally will be furnished with 
binding cases for each volume at 50 cents each, post-pard. 

Numbers can be matled to us for 4 cents a pound (no limit as to 


the size of the package). 


most cases, 


This will be found cheaper than express in 








